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THIS MIGHT GET YOU OUT OF A 


In truing Radii and Angles 





YOU’LL WANT THE 
HEALD UNIVERSAL DIAMOND 


If the work ground on your Heald No. 72A Plain Internal is all 
straight-hole grinding the standard truing diamond is exactly what's 
required to do a good job of wheel truing. But if you have work that 
involves grinding of radii and tapers as well as straight surfaces, the 
standard diamond of course will take care of straight truing but not 
radii or tapers. 


For truing wheels to special shapes two different methods can be 
employed. One method requires no more equipment than an abrasive 
stick, but should be considered only as a temporary expedient. Using 
this method the operator holds the stick in his hand and manually 
trues a radius or chamfer on the corner of the wheel, using a template 
for checking contour. Even with an experienced operator this is a 
cut and try procedure and consequently is inaccurate and slow. 


The recommended process, if you want speed and accuracy in 
truing special shapes, is to replace the standard diamond unit with 
the Heald Universal Diamond. This truing device consists of a basic 
unit which can be furnished with three quickly interchangeable dia- 
mond attachments each specifically designed for the separate opera- 
tions of radius truing, angular truing, and straight truing as illustrated. 


Here's a really useful attachment which will give your Heald No. 
72A Plain Internal extra flexibility for grinding a greater variety of 
work. Can be furnished as original machine equipment or supplied 
for attaching in the field. 


THE HEALD MACHINE CO. vss‘ 






The Heald Universal Diamond arranged with 
radius truing attachment. 
from 0 — 21/2”. 


Trves wheel radii 





Heald Universal Diamond equipped with angu- 
lar truing attachment. Trues wheel angles from 
0—90°, has 114" stroke. 





Heald Universal Diamond with straight truing 
attachment. 
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Bethanized Wire cracks 














One of the biggest bottlenecks in war-time zinc 
production is smelting equipment—the plants 
which turn raw zinc ore into bright corrosion- 
resistant metal. 

Bethanized wire has been able to crack open 
this bottleneck, because the zinc coating on 
bethanized wire is produced directly from the 
zinc ore. No smelting is necessary. 

The electrolytic bethanizing process draws 
99.9+ per cent pure zinc out of solution and 
deposits that zinc on the wire to form a coating 
that is uniform both along and around the wire; 
a coating that is so tight it won't flake or peel 
off even when the wire is drawn through dies. 
In addition to these advantages, a bethanized 
coating offers unusually good resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion, as this coating can be 
applied in double or triple weights. 

Bethanized wire is doing many kinds of war 
jobs—from armoring submarine cables to provid- 
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ing a much-needed alternative material for brass 
in zippers on pilot's suits and parachute packs. 


Under the stress of emergency, many new 
jobs have been discovered for bethanized wire, 
necessitating revision of all previous ideas as 
to its possibilities, and pointing to a far broader 
field of usefulness in the post-war years. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Fan Mail . rs E> 


aw 
®@ As noted in the March 15 issue, Wellitig F. Thatcher, 
formerly president of United States Steel? @érp.’s sub- 
sidiary in Brazil, has joined Cross Gear & Machine Cg., 
Detroit, as management executive. In»acknowledging this 
mention in Steer, Mr. Thatcher adds thi interesting side- 
light: 

Vhen I lived in Brazil, American employes were al 
ways on the lookout for the next issue of Stee, and 
they probably read your magazine more intensely than 
any other published in the United States. 


o 

NE Steel Handbook 
@ An unusual amount of interest is brewing in connection 
with Stee.’s forthcoming NE STEEL HANDBOOK and 
NE STEEL SELECTOR, now in preparation and expected 
no later than April 15. The combined handbook and slide- 
chart selector will sell for $1.50 and several hundred ad- 
vance orders are already in. Several companies are order- 
ing quantities for distribution to their customers and if you 
contemplate being able to use very many your advance 
reservation will be appreciated so that the original press run 
will be ample. Address Readers Service Department, 
Penton Building, Cleveland. 


Annual Report 


@ We may be a little late but in case you have been strug- 
gling with your company’s annual report to your stock- 
holders and seem to be getting nowhere fast in trying to 
explain just what all went on in 1942, you might gather 
some worthwhile ideas from the following which we stole 
from the Stove Builder and toyed with a bit: 

Your officers are glad to report business over the past 
year has been vastly improved. In fact, we almost broke 
even. 

Your company was able to get a little work done 
around the plant in 1942 by naming six vice-presidents 
in charge of visits from tax agents, thus saving the higher 
executives the major amount of their time. We built a 
new wing on the factory in which all data, facts, figures, 
reports, explanations and apologies demanded by the gov- 
ernment may be prepared and turned out. The plant is 
capable of answering 50,000 inquiries from Washington 
per week, and is naturally running at full capacity. 
Plans are now being drawn for an annex to the new wing 
in which all summons to congressional probes can be 
received, filed and catalogued without confusion. 

The company has also appointed a vice-president in 
charge of nervousness, a vice-president in charge of ap- 
prehension, and two vice-presidents in charge of grave 
misgivings. The latter two are also helping run the 
elevators and sort the mail on busy mornings. 

Our cash position is strong, due to a new system of 
loose leaf, loose thinking and loose figuring bookkeep- 
ing, now quite the rage. We think this means a lot of 
good clean fun until either we change auditors or the 
revenuers drop in for a visit some day. 

And so to summarize, it is safe to say the general out- 
look is good and we know you will be glad to hear that 


afte- suspending the custom over the lean years, we 
have decided to renew distribution of art calendars to 
all stockholders of record. 


My Prayer 


®@ In this Lenten season which is so full of world-wide 
tragedy but is still encouraging as the basis of the peace- 
ful world to come, we offer this prayer as written by H. 
Freeman Barnes, Sales Promotion Manager of the General 
Electric Co. at Nela Park. 


I pray ... that for my part in this total war, I 
may waste neither my time nor my talents. 

I pray . . . that whatsoever I can do, I shall do— 
and that I will do my part to the utmost of my 
ability. . . . That I shall work harder and longer than 
ever before. 

I pray .. . that I will not over-emphasize the im- 


portance of making a daily living, against the impor- 
tance of making a sincere daily contribution to victory. 

I pray . . . that I can realize, if needs be, how little 
of real value I may be accomplishing, instead of con- 
templating the little I do with applause-seeking 
satisfaction. 

I pray . . . that I may never attempt to capitalize 
on conditions brought about by the war, when, as an 
American, I know the only thing that profits is helping 
end this war sooner. 

Yet—I also pray for the strength and wisdom to 
help plan the program for the peace. 

I pray . . . that I may not care for either credit or 
criticism of my conduct, when, in my heart, I know 
I have done my best. 

And, I pray . . . that I will be so guided that, in 
some small way, my earnest efforts will also help in 
preserving the ideals for which we fight. 

This is my prayer . . . and my creed . . 
pledge. 


. and my 


“Tale of a City” 


@ If you want to read the most gripping and gruesome 
story of Nazi tyranny we have. yet seen, write the Divi- 
sion of Public Inquiries, Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, and ask for a copy of “Tale of a City”. It is the 
story of Warsaw, Poland, and was illustrated by a former 
officer of the Polish Army who was an eyewitness of the 
early days of the occupation. 


Second “Looeys” 


@ We now have authoritative information on a question 
that has been bothering us for a long time, namely, why 
new second lieutenants are called “shavetails.” You may 
have known it all the time, but in case you didn’t, it’s because 
of an old Army regulation which barred the shaving of 
mule’s tails. Veteran Army mules consequently had long, 
hairy tails, while newly inducted mules usually had 
shaven tails with tassels on the end, as is the civilian cus- 
tom. Need we go on? 
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PUSHING ASIDE OLD METHODS WITH INDUSTRY'S NEW RIGHT HAND . 


Shell Loading—A Ticklish Job 
Done Better And Faster! 


Packing explosives in high-caliber shells is 
such an exacting job that, until recently, 
only slow, cumbersome, hand-controlled 
equipment was thought to be safe and 
accurate enough for the operation. 


Then HydrOlLics took over! 


Today, HydrOILic Presses like 
the one shown here are pack- 
ing big shells with max- 
imum precision .. . 








turning them out at a hitherto unheard-of speed 
. and with safety for the operator. 


Shell-loading is just one of hundreds of jobs . . . in 
almost every industry . . . that are being speeded 
up, made safer, more accurate and more econom- 
ical . . . by means of HydrOILic equipment or 
controls. Applying the smooth, flexible accuracy of 
oil hydraulic operation to Industry's production 
equipment is the specialized skill of Denison Engi- 
neers. That’s why HydrOlILics has become Indus- 
try’s New Right Hand! Chances are, HydrOlLics 
can give you a better answer to several production 
problems. Of course, we have a day-and-night war 
job to do, but our engineers can give you some 
sound ammunition for tomorrow's problems. 
Write today, or call your Denison representative. 


Jee DENISON ENGINEERING CO. 


1163 DUBLIN ROAD COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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More power to the steel industry, to their metallurgists 
and © woduction men, for the new steels and their 
new capabilities. 

They are talking our language. 

Industry's postwar responsibility for making civilian 
jobs will have to be met head-on with all the capabilities 
of all the materials at our command. 

No matter how much we might wish it, Alcoa Alumi- 
num can never be best for everything. There are lots of 
things the new steels do better than Alcoa Aluminum 
can, And, with much emphasis we say: Vice versa. We 
also see spots where aluminum and steel together are 
the answer. 


The real hope of making jobs, i.e., of America having 











a successful business structure after this thing is over, 
lies in doing things differently. Tradition must be 
shouted down, and we welcome the new steels to the party. 

Every man who has the foresight to use his eighth 
day of thinking time for Imagineering has thrilling 
tools to work with. 

One thing about Alcoa Aluminum: Nature made it 
light. Alcoa research has made it strong, and versatile, 
and cheap. 

One thing about the future: There isn’t going to be 
time or money or patience to waste on horsing dead 
weight around, or up or down, or on the level. 
ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 2112 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 




















WHERE PLATE 
Is WELDED 


A STEELWELD IS NEEDED... 


Whether you make army tanks, boilers, railroad cars, 
ships, machinery or airplanes, if you work with metal 
from 12 gauge to one inch thick, most likely you have 
great need for a Steelweld Bending Press. 


Steelwelds are versatile tools that perform many types 
of work quickly and easily, whether only one piece or 
a production run is required. Long, sharp welded 
corners can be replaced by quickly made, smooth, 
round, bended ones, and both appearance and strength 
improved. Illustrated below are some of the many kinds 
of work that can be performed on any Steelweld. 

It will pay you to investigate the many possibilities of 
this modern metal-forming tool that is improving prod- 
uct appearance and saving time and money for many 
enthusiastic users. 
































GET THIS BOOK! __ TF, CLEVELAND GRANE & ENGINEERING CO. _ 
came wotion os ina 1123 EAST 2830 St. WICKLIFFE. On10. 
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Mobile 


OXYGEN 
Generators 


And Ever Since — 

Countless Numbers of 

independent Mohile Oxygen Generators 

Are Supplying Oxygen for Our Fighting Forces 


Now on the World Battle Fronts 


war . . . now serving wherever oxy- 


" Pioneering developments 
carried on by Indepen- 
dent Engineers . . . exhaustive first- 
hand study in foreign lands—long 
before war clouds gathered. . . made 
it possible for this organization to 


design and produce these engines for 


Uncle Sam 
NEEDS 
Experienced Men 
te Operate 
These Machines 


gen is needed to“keep’em flying”. . . 
solving a vital problem in logistics. 


This is but one of Independent’s many 
“FIRSTS” to help the war cause — 


watch for the news of others. 


If you know of anyone now in the service, or scheduled to be, who 
has hed oxygen or hydrogen producing plant experience, suggest 
that they investigate the opportunities in serving their country 
in this field. Those in service consult with their superiors — those 
entering service should consult with their local recruiting office. 


If further details are wanted, we will be glad to supply them — address 
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105 WEST SECOND STREET — O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 





A form cutter duplicates the contour é 
with unerring accuracy. 


¥ 


External operotions with interrupted 
Ml cuts ore finished to close tolerances 
’ with the Cross Rotary Miller 


NO 13 | YIN 


TOP ACCURACY—A GOOD FINISH—1/12 THE TIME 
is the story of machining Fluid Drive Housings with the Cross 
Rotary Miller. Automatic cperating cycle with centralized push 
button control enables unskilled labor to achieve maximum results 
without scrap. Three models for small, medium and large work. 


Some First and Foremost with Rotary Milling. 


20SS GEAR & MACHINE CO. |" oo: 


the usval way without special attach- 


; f /; A “a 1898 | ments or tooling 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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Deep internal contours can be finished 


Rotary milling is on ideal method for Multiple edge cutting tools with on fF in one operation with the Cross Machine. 


handling many difficult operations on enveloping cutting action satisfy the 
aircraft parts. most exacting demands for fine finish. 









Spot Welding Efficiency 
Starts Before the Operation 






















PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


Successful spot welding depends on accurate con- _—_as well as unwelded samples of the material by 
trol of electrode pressure, current, position of parts, which the ee can test the machine before 
cooling and dressing of electrodes. starting production welding. By means of these 


samples, all adjustments of Mallory electrodes 


Welders save man hours—conserve essential raw 
and of the amount of current are made. 


materials ...do a better resistance welding job, 
too... by planning ahead of the actual machine _ Selection of the best electrode materials, designs 
operation. and cooling methods for spot, seam, flash, butt or 
projection welding is not easy... but the right 
answers in any specific application will speed out- 
put tremendously. Mallory metallurgists are at 
your service to give those answers. They can help 
you produce better welds faster, and at lower cost. 


It is small wonder then, that aircraft manufac- 
turers, working at top speed to get planes to the 
four corners of the earth, pioneer in welding prog- 
ress. Among the many aids to efficiency are the 
racks (shown in photograph) in use at Curtiss- 
Wright affording complete visual selection of | Write today for specific data; if you'd like a free 
all types of Malkaty ‘al electrodes. The pigeon-hole copy of the Mallory Resistance Welding Data 
section below contains correctly-welded samples, § Book, mention it in your letter. 


nd 'P.R. MALLORY @ CO. Inc. P. R. MALLORY & CO.., Inc. 
gti INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
A [ [ O < Cable Address—PELMALLO 


Standardized Resistance Welding Electrodes 


: 
















SPOT WELDING TIPS FLASH. BUTT. PROJECTION 
AND HOLDERS SEAM WELDING ROLLS WELDING DIES 


STEEL 








Weirton’s ‘‘DOUBLE CONTROL’ of quality 


nens AME SlO2/ 





for the Armed Forces 


Weirton's “‘double control" of quality starts at the very 
first step in the steel-making process—that is, with the 
iron ore. From that point on, the combination of control 
by men and machines maintains quality. Each step is 
under the critical eyes of skilled and experienced men— 
men who have devoted their lives to the art and science 
of better steel-making. 

Coupled with these masters of their craft are the most 
modern—the most advanced—machines and equipment 
that have been developed by and for the steel industry. 

So, at every step, skilled men and the best machinery 


are combined to provide ‘‘double control’’ to all Weirton 
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steel. Every man and woman at Weirton is working to 
see that our Armed Forces get the steel they need to 


speed Victory .at the earliest possible moment. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, West Virginia 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices - Pittsburgh, Pa. 









































Mattison G-124 Auto- 
matic Stroke 


Mattison G-472 
spot grinding 


work. 
practically any contour. 


flat and curved 
work. Can be 
furnished with 
or without spec- 
ial fixtures, de- 
pending on 
work ground. 


+ 











Mattison J-115 Variety 
Belt Grinding and Pol- 
ishing Machine for flat 
and curved surfaces. 
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has automatic power 

stroke for flat It is a fast cutting 
machine, due to pressure having a 
point contact. 





is used for 





Mattison L-137 Hand Block Grinding and 
Polishing Machine for flat, as well as contour 
shaped hand blocks, thit machine 
will perfectly grind and polish edges of 


Mattison S-441 Grinding 
and Polishing Machine for 


Mattison W-455 Wide Belt Grinding and 


MATTISON ABRASIVE BELT — 
GRINDING AND POLISHING | 


MACHINES... 


* Results obtained in a number of plants definitely establish the use of factory- 
coated abrasive belts as a most efficient practice. 
number of rejections and improving the finish, they have cut the polishing cost 


per piece through increased production. 


However, to secure full benefit from factory-coated abrasive belts, the right 
type of mechanical unit is necessaey. The machine is all important for properly 


applying the abrasive to the particular job to be done. 


_ Mattison Abrasive Belt Grinding and Polishing Machines are engineered 
with a knowledge of the factors involved to give the best application of belts. From 
the time factory-coated abrasive belts were introduced for metal grinding and 
polishing, Mattison’s have developed and built machines to provide best results. 
and Polishing Machines are used for smooth- 
dd parts—such as handwheels, levers, handles, 
including stainless steel—and the inside of tubes. They are built for 
method. In addition to the finishing of metal 
parts, they are used for plastics, hardened rubber, fibre, glass, etc. In fact, the appli- 

are so numerous, only a few can be mentioned and shown on this page. 
Whatever your problems may be, it is well worth 
while to make an investigation as to the machine available 
for handling it. 


Mattison Abrasive Belt cep 
i 


ing up welding marks, polishing so 
steel 


both the wet and dry grindin 








The Mattison High-Powered 
Precision Surface Grinder 


industry for its isi 
work and ability to speed 
production. 


> 





Polishing Machine for finishing of wide, 
stainless steel sheets. 
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Mattison H-424 Internal Tube Grinding and 
Polishing Machine for finishing inside of 


metal tubes. 





Mattison L-138 Grinding 


ILLINOIS 


and Polishing 
Machine arranged for wet grinding. 





Mattison J-135 Idler 
Stand and Pulley 
adapts regular 
to the use of 
factory - coated 
abrasive belts. 
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Besides reducing the 
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fp BAT s only part of the picture. With a 

Plymouth Flexomotive pushing the loads 
through, steel mills keep days ahead, dollars 
ahead. 


Day in and day out, under all kinds of 
conditions, Flexomotives deliver the kind of 
track haulage performance that pays off in 
production. Throughout the country .. . right 
now... . they are setting new standards for 


Plymouth 65-ton Diesel Flexmotive {mechanical drive} in operation in 
one of the country’s outstanding steel mills. 





moving more tonnage, faster, and at lower 
cost. 


If that’s what you're looking for, write for 
facts and figures.’ In our forty years of building 
locomotives we’ve compiled records on in- 
stallations similar to yours . ... and can tell you 
which of our models, from 24 to 70 tons, 
gasoline or diesel, best fills the bill. We'll 


be glad to do so... at no obligation. 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
DIVISION OF THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH COMPANY, PLYMOUTH, OHIO 


*REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF 


PLYMOUTH Avonmore 


DOL . 
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LOCOMOTIVE EVER BUILT 











HARD HITTING TANKS 


depend on. . 


COLD 
FINISHED 
STEELS 


When a battle decision may turn on tank performance, it is 
vitally important to use the finest obtainable high-strength 
materials in every detail of construction. 

Cold Finished Steels give the necessary super-strength and 
stamina without waste of metal. Their resistance to wear, 
impact and heavy stresses under long-continued action helps 
to build up the power of a tank to “take it” and to “‘dish 
it out.” 

B&L Bar Steels and Shafting are showing unusual records of 
service in all the various types of combat equipment. And 
in addition they simplify manufacturing operations. The 
uniformity and free-cutting qualities of B&L Cold Finished 
Bars insure speed and accuracy in fabrication and assembly 
of machine parts. 

Available in carbon steels and alloys, both standard and 
““N.E.”? grades . . . cold drawn, as well as furnace treated. 
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BIGGER PRODUCTION: HIGHER YIELD- BETTER STEEL 


ALEM SOAKING PITS are in reality circular shaped 

Ingot Heating Furnaces. They heat cold or hot carbon 
steel or alloy ingots 25°, faster, while at the same time 
they prepare ingots better for first-class rolling at lower 
cost. Production data also reveals a 25%, increase in 
tonnage. More accurate control of ingot temperatures 
than with other types permits a 1%, reduction in scale 
formation PLUS a 1% increase in yield. 


Being of circular shape and having NO 
FORGOTTEN CORNERS AND NO COLD 
POCKETS, Salem Pits not only heat more 
ingots per square foot of occupied floor 
space than do the square or rectangular 
pits, but they also heat them MORE 


UNIFORMLY. Heat is obtained from a multiplicity 
of oil or gas burners and the hot gases enter the pit 
at a tangent to the circular wall of the furnace which 
causes the gases to follow a circular path. Thus, the hot 
gases are in contact with the ingots for a longer period 
with relatively low burner velocity. Furthermore, there 
is no flame impingement on the furnace wall or the 
steel, and all ingots are heated uniformly from top to 
bottom. Salem Circular Pits are built 
in all sizes to meet any production or 
building requirement. Remember, too, 
that the world's largest pit is of Salem 
design. Write today for more compre- 
hensive facts. 





SALEM ENGINEERING CO. - SALEM, OHIO 



















Broaches (in circle, left) that formerly took much 
more space when spread lengthwise on flat shelves, 
now fit easily into these bins. Clear visibility 
and convenience to the delivery window mean less 
waiting time for these tools 


Revolving bins (in circle, right) make the most 
of every square foot of space, give ready access to 
their cantents.. Sketch indicates how former 
“dead corner” was saved, and space made for 
wooden tool racks. 





D’hote courtesy of Arma Corporation, Brooklyn, NY. 





Dead Space usually found in center of crib utilized by double 


deck “slanting-side” cabinet. Tools hang on sides, bulky items 


are stored inside. Doors are used for “in and out" tool checks. 
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TAPS - > - DIES - -- GAGES - - - TWIST DRILLS. - SCREW PLATES 
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Photos taken 
in tool cribs of 
a large Eastern 
manniacturer of 
machine tools. 


Se 


TOO, 


Perhaps you've been thinking, ‘Yes, I'd like to plan my 
tool crib to take better care of my tools — but the plant can't 
give me more floor space." 
Then you'll be interested in seeing how some plants im- 
proved their tool storage, and saved space too! 
As these photographs show, space may be saved by: 

1. Rearrangement of storage facilities. 

2. Alteration or substitution of equipment. 

3. Utilizing waste floor or wall space. 


Yes, your tool crib can pay big rewards for a little careful 
thought. 


GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE CORPORATION 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Detroit PLANT: 5850 Second Bivd. 
WAREHOUSES in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 
Ia-Canada: 
GREENFIELD Tar AND Dig Corp. or Canaba, Ltp., Gavt, Ont. 
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RIDING THROUGH HELL AND HIGH WATER 


LEWIN-MATHES 


ATING SHELL BANDS 


een 








LEWIN @)MATHES 


LEWIN-MATHES COMPANY «+ + SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 





\\©® GIANT ERIES IN ONE PLANT 
Work 168 Hours a Week on War Forgings - 


* The largest producer of aluminum forgings 
in the country uses Erie Hammers almost 


exclusively. 


Erie‘s complete 
facilities are 
devoted to war 


OU cannot watch a great Erie Hammer in action without gasping for words 

to describe it—imagine 16 of them in one plant pounding out sturdy 
aluminum forgings for planes—168 hours a week. That variable pitch 
propeller blade will be tough and hard, light and sleek and require a 
minimum of machining. Props and other parts by the thousands, forged 
on Erie Hammers, are furnishing the extra stamina required at vital points 
—the factor of safety that means victory to our air fighters. 

That trio above at a 35,000-pound Erie Hammer operate one of the 
most responsive, most powerful drop hammers that has ever been built. 
This company,* operating 16 Eries somewhere in the U.S.A., is the second 
largest producer of aluminum forgings in the country. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PASSING AMMUNITION FASTER 
through production stages. 
speeding it into the hands of 
America’s fighting forces . . . that's 
a Mathews Conveyer job! 
In your plant, if there is any lag in 
moving materials to and from men 
or machines, perhaps a Mathews 
engineer could point the way to 
improving this condition. 
Mathews Conveyers are available 
for critical war materials . . . there 
is no surer way to shorten the war 
than to speed Victory at its source! 
If you are manufacturing war material, 
a fi Saabs meee te 


Fs Tea veyers to handle that material. Rely 
_ as usual on your Mathews Engineer. 


— ze 


= = 3 
Ged MATHEWS CONVEYERS FOR MECHANIZED PRODUCTION E = —— 


-R COMPANY “ELLWoop CITY 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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On many fronts our air-borne invaders are striking terror in the hearts of 
our enemies. For war today is three-dimensional, and mountains, deserts, 
seas and fortifications offer no obstacles to U. S. Paratroops. 


Transporting armies through their is a big. job—a job that calls for 
big planes and big engines. Today, engines of 2,000 horsépower'are common- 
place. Already on testing blocks, in manufacturing departments and on 
drawing boards, in engine plants throughout the country, is the promise of 
engines that will dwarf even these giants. 


And transmitting the power from these engines are gears of such light weight— 
of such extreme precision, metallurgically and dimensionally, that engineers 
marvel that they could be produced by mass production methods. 





How the problems that were presented in their design and manufacture 
were overcome is a military secret. But the mounting figures of our 
aircraft production is proof that here at Foote Bros. these precision 
gears are rolling off production lines in an amazing volume. 


When the war is won, these same gears give promise of revolutionary 
advantages in the design of machinery—advantages that will mean 
“better power transmission through better gears.” 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
5225 South Western Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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750 ton open gap HydroLectric flanging press. 
& 0” gap; 4 6” daylight; 12° x 8 table with exten- 
sions. Vertical ram, 750 tons with 42” stroke; 
Horizontal ram, 400 tons with 30° stroke. Welded 


steel “C” trame. 
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GUN POWER needs 
manpower — and productive 
power. To maintain top pro- 
duction in STEEL plants, 
use... 


~-++-SINCLAIR 
LUBRICANTS... 


Specialized oils for turbines, 
compressors, and circulating 
systems . . . specially made 
greases for roller bearings, 
gears and cables, and highly 
efficient quenching, temper- 
ing and cutting oils. 


Write for “‘The Service Factor"—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


SINCUATRYINDUSTRIATCOILSS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE - 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 
2540 West Cermax Roao 10 West Sistr Srreer Riatto Buc. 573 West Peacurrce Sreeer Fair BUILDING 


Cricaco , New Yorx City , Kansas City ATLANTA . Fr. Wortn 
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hardness, weldability and scale-free surface which 


RAIL CARBON STEEL TUBING ae . 
help speed fabrication and improve product quality. 


FOR STRUCTURAL APPLICATIONS 
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‘C’ hardness numbers 


Rockwell 





N. E. 8442 WITH .0O3 BORON 





N. E. 8442 WITHOUT BORON 





SAE 3045 








Vq 


1% 


Distance from water cooled end in inches 


JOMINY HARDENABILITY TESTS ON STEELS WITH AND WITHOUT BORON 


Boron is used to enhance the properties of armament 
steels, in rapidly increasing volume. 


By far the most economical form in which Boron as 
an alloying element can be incorporated in ferrous 
metals, is a new ferro-boron developed through 
extensive research by the Molybdenum Corporation 
of America. Thousands of tons of boron-treated steel 
have been turned out by leading steel manufacturers, 
who confirm the laboratory reports of uniform distri- 
bution and high recovery. These results are obtained 
by regular open-hearth practice. Very definitely, 
therefore, the method makes it possible, by proper 
use of Boron, to cut down the requirement of scarcer 
materials, and still to meet exacting specifications. 


MOLY BDENU 
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On the availability and uses of Boron, Tungsten, or 
Molybdenum, correspondence is invited by the 
Molybdenum Corporation. 


AMERICAN Production, American Distribution, 
American Control—Completely Integrated. 
Offices: Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
Sales Representatives: Edgar L. Fink, Detroit; H. C. 
Donaldson & Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA |{\\)7(5- | 
GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


STEEL 
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Mackintosh-Hemphill Techniron for 
castings is a premium cast iron of a close 
grain which is uniform throughout vari- 
able sections of the casting. It machines 
readily, easily. The finished castings are 
strong, having high resistance to shock. 

M-H Techniron castings are being used 
for planers, lathes, rams, and many other 
precision machine parts. 

When you need heavy iron castings 
specify M-H Techniron. You'll get pre- 


mium metal at a standard price. 


7”. 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH AND MIDLAND, PENNA 





Rolling Machinery . . . Shape Straight- 
eners . . . Strip Coilers ... . Shears . 


Levellers . . . Pinions . . . Special Equip- 





ment . . . Iron-Steel Castings . . . The 
NEW Abramsen Straightener . . . Im- 
proved Johnston Patented Corrugated 
Cinder Pots and Supports . . . Heavy 
Duty Engine Lathes. 
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EXPERTS not required! 


With this background, operators can take quick 


You can train inexperienced men or women in a 
comparatively short time to obtain quantity and 
quality production on Monarch lathes without 
undue fatigue. This is because Monarch engineers 
have always considered simplicity of operation to 
be a basic factor of design. 

Such characteristics as simplified control of 
speeds and feeds and thread chasing ... ease of 
mounting plates, chucks or fixtures on spindle 
... automatic lubrication of all major units... 
large diameter, direct reading micrometer dials 
and other features remove the strain of learning, 
shorten training periods and result in more rapid 


progress toward quality production. 


THE 


advantage of Monarch production lathes, tool- 
makers’ lathes, Monarch-Keller automatic form- 
ing turning machines and Monarch automatic 
sizing lathes, all of which are doing important 
war work in plants throughout the world. 

With the pressure on all of us to produce 
“faster for fighters”, we suggest that you review 
the versatility of Monarch lathes and the wide 
variety of work which they can do in your 
plant as they are doing so successfully in other 
plants. If our engineers can help you, they are at 
your service. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY - - - SIDNEY - OHIO 


TURNING FIELD 
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Thay Handed 0 


the BLUEPRINTS and 
a REQUISITION PAD 





An Actual Example of the Time-Saving Gains 
of the Graybar MM Plan’ 


quickly reviewed by the buyer 


As the engineering department 
for an important war project be- 
came more and more overworked. 
it found it necessary to “pass the 
buck” to the purchasing staff. 
Blueprints were approved with- 
out drawing off a list of materials. 
and the purchasing department 
was told to “get us what the prints 
require”. 

Soon, the purchasing depart- 
ment had itsown manpower crisis. 
Delays in ordering arose which 
threatened a construction slow- 


down. 


At this point, the GRAYBAR 
Man come into the picture. By 
offering to draw up the list of 
electrical requirements right off 
the prints, he opened up a way 
to relieve the pressure. Typed on 
a requisition pad, the list was 


and the purchase order issued 
with virtually no change. 

The electrical supplies reached 
the job on time. Record-keeping 
and billing were simplified by a 


single order to a “one-call” source. 
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LABOR Recommendation by the WPB Steel 

Division’s labor advisory committee 
that the 48-hour week be made mandatory through- 
out the steel industry is interpreted (p. 34) as an 
attempt to circumvent the “Little Steel” wage for- 
mula, by granting steelworkers a bonus in the form 
of more overtime pay. The War Labor Board mean- 
while has reaffirmed the formula and has indicated 
that the dispute between John L. Lewis’ coal miners 
and the operators, must be settled in accordance 
with it. Northern operators and the UMW last 
week agreed to continue operations for 30 days after 
expiration of the contract. .. Employers in the 
suburban Chicago area have protested the inclusion 
of their district in those designated as having a labor 
shortage (p. 34). . . The huge Gary, Ind., steel 
mills, with capacity equal to Japan’s entire steel in- 
dustry, (p. 65) employs women effectively in many 
jobs. 


AIRCRAFT Failure to reach production 

goals expected of such huge 
war plants as the Willow Run bomber plant (p. 51) 
is being blamed on shortage of managerial person- 
nel. This is not surprising when it is considered 
the aircraft industry (p. 47) now holds war contracts 
amounting to 70 times its 1939 sales. . . A remark- 
able job in distributing materials to aircraft con- 
tractors is being accomplished by the Aircraft Sched- 
uling Unit. Materials Distribution Branch at Wright 
Field in the past eight months reduced from 6000 
to 470 the number of critical material shortage cases. 


POSTWAR PLANNING 4X influen- 

tial mem- 
ber of the House emphasizes (p. 42) that rigid gov- 
ernment control over business and individuals must 
be relaxed soon after the war. These restrictions 
should be removed gradually to prevent upsetting 
the “economic applecart”. . . National Resources 
Planning Board’s “loose thinking” in postwar trans- 
portation problems was assailed before shippers of 
the Great Lakes region (p. 136). 


IN THE NEWS _ Top executives of United 


States Steel Corp. were 
“shocked” by last week’s revelation of lax testing 
of steel plates for shipbuilding (p. 32) and said the 
persons responsible would have to “walk the plank.” 
The fault was laid to over-zealous underlings. 
Standard specifications for carbon steel plates (p. 
49) has reduced the number that may be produced 
from several hundred to about 25. 
United States Steel Corp. had the greatest in- 





this issue of GTFEEU 


come from sales and paid the largest amount in 
wages in its history in 1942 (p. 63); earnings of the 
owners, however, were among the lowest ever re 


corded. 


CONSTRUCTION Seventy per cent of 

the Defense Plant 
Corp.'s projects already are in operation (p. 46). 
Eight hundred of the 1022 plants now in produc- 
tion were started after Pearl Harbor. . . Total con- 
struction volume in the United States (p. 47) de 
clined 14 per cent from December to January. 
Brazilian nickel ore will be refined (p. 47) in a new 
pilot plant in this country. 


Colonel H. B. Hambleton 


TECHNICAL tells how glass has many ad- 
vantages as a material for gages (p. 70). In addition, 
the greater lightness and visibility of such gages per- 
mit gaging speeds to be increased as much as 50 pet 
cent. 

J. Sorenson this week contributes report No. 12 in 
STEEL’s series of articles on the experience of users 
of NE steels. 
ing procedure in heavy duty automotive work in- 


He describes parts and manufactur- 


volving successful applications of NE steels in the 
8000 series (p. 72). 

Much valuable information collected by Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son Inc. on the practical application 
of the NE steels is presented as a further aid in 
the selection of an alternate NE steel (p. 76). Help 
in interpreting the Jominy end-quench hardenability 
test results is also afforded by a number of unique 
tables that tie the various physical properties to- 
gether in a useful manner. 

J. F. Lincoln presents a timely discussion of the 
factors that may lead to breakage of welded steel 
ships and what can be done to prevent such failures. 
Unequal expansion of shell and deck, he points out 
(p. 84), is the probable cause of all cases of known 
failures. 

In his study of blast furnace metallurgy, C. D. 
Smith has developed a number of unusual charts (p. 
86) that correlate various factors of furnace perform- 
ance in a most interesting manner. He presents 
quantitative information on trends in furnace opera- 
tion which most operators appreciate but perhaps 
have not had the opportunity to collect in such a 
usable form. 

Harold Lawrence begins his series of articles on 
the metallurgy of spot welding by discussing some 
of the metallurgical factors involved (p. 100). The 
increasing importance of resistance welding makes 
this series most timely. 
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Millions are “Injured” by 
a Single Accident 


Victory so long as America is careless on the home front. 


Not so many months have passed since an accident 
meant little more than some personal loss and a tem- 
porary, but easily adjusted, work schedule. Today, that 
situation is completely changed. 

Every accident of the 9,000,000 that occur annually is 
a national liability, affecting, not only the output of 
the injured worker’s shop, but also the production of 
other shops. Yes, a single accident “injures” millions 
—millions of other workers who are trying desperately 
to reach maximum war output—=millions 

of American citizens who are striving to 

retain their freedom—millions of Ameri- 

ean fighting men who never can have all 

the equipment and supplies they need for 


Anything you can do to prevent accidents will be a 
real contribution to America’s fight for freedom. 
Remove hazards at home, drive carefully, be consid- 
erate of others in traffic, observe safety rules when at 
work, promote safety and safety programs no matter 
what your position may be. 

Start today! Think safety, promote safety! Keep more 
workers on the job for Victory! 


Enlist today in America’s great crusade 
against accidents. For complete informa- 
tion write to the National Safety Council's 
War Production Fund to Conserve Man- 
power, Chrysler Building, New York City 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. « Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City 
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Eternal Vigilance—Now! 


Thus far in the present war a half-dozen or so insiances have come to light 
wherein companies in the iron, steel and metalworking industries have been 
charged with supplying materials to the government which did not conform 
to specifications. 

Several of these cases involved small companies and received little more 
than local attention. Two cases, uncovered in two widely separated plants 
of a large manufacturer of copper wire, were given a moderate amount of 
national publicity. The most recent case, involving a large producer of 
steel plates, not only was aired before a congressional investigating com- 
mittee but also was reported in detail by radio and newspaper to a large 
portion of the American public. 

Every person identified with industry deplores these occurrences. In the 
first place, to cover up mistakes by faking tests not only is dishonest but it is 
absolutely unnecessary. It is only natural that certain heats or certain 
batches of finished material will fall short of specifications. If the dis- 
crepancy is so marked as to indicate dangerously faulty material, the steel 
is scrapped without question. If it is close, but not up to specifications, then 
the supplier can ask the customer if he will accept it. If the customer will 
not take it and the steel is acceptable for other uses, it can be disposed 
of elsewhere. No usable steel needs to be scrapped under conditions pre- 
vailing today. 

Adherence to this simple policy not only will insure all government con- 
tractors against grief, but it will protect industry from the taint of public 
suspicion. 

One of the most regrettable features of faking on government orders is 
the false impression by the man-in-the-street. He is not likely to know 
enough of the facts to allocate the blame specifically. He does not realize 
how really few are the cases of deceit in relation to the total number of 
opportunities for deceit. He is inclined to blame all industry on the basis 
of a few errors. 

Now, more than ever before, eternal vigilance against deception should 


be the order of the day for every government contractor. 


= ot 


Editor-in-Chief 
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Employes ‘Fakes’ in Rushing 
Steel Bring Swift Correction 


Lax inspection at Irvin works not condoned by U. S. Steel 


chiefs, “shocked” by disclosures before Senate committee. 


Slip- 


up in one department mars great war production record 


WASHINGTON 


SPECIAL Senate Committee investi- 
gating the war program which developed 
charges of falsified inspection records on 
some steel delivered from Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp.’s Irvin Works ended 
its hearing last week with forceful dis- 
avowal of knowledge of such practice 
by Benjamin F. Fairless and other com- 
officials—and just as forceful a 


declaration that it had been stopped. 


pany 


“I intend to clean house, let the chips 
fall where they may,” declared the presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corp., 
testifying before the (Truman) commit- 
tee. Mr. Fairless pointed out that it 
was virtually impossible for higher of- 
ficials of the company to know all the 
details of operations, especially under 
war pressure. Revelations before the 
committee, he said, left him and others 
of the Steel corporation “just as shocked 
and as desirous of correcting the situa- 
tion as you are.” 

Taking cognizance of the implications 
through preceding testimony 
that war pressure was the dominant mo- 
tive of the laxity, Mr. Fairless neverthe- 
less stated that he could not condone 
certification of substandard metal. It was 


that ran 


entirely unnecessary for employes to re- 
sort to any such practices, he pointed 
out, 

“If steel lacked the ability to meet 
the specifications, the thing to do was 


WHY EXECUTIVES GET GRAY: U.S. 
Steel President Benjamin F. Fairless was 
as “shocked” as the committee at the 
revelations. “Whoever is _ responsible, 
whether they are underlings, interme- 
diaries, or tops, will have to walk the 
plank,” he declared. NEA photo 
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to call up the customer, explain things 
and ask, do you want us to ship this, or 
not?” 


He replied to a question from Senator 
Ferguson, Michigan, as to whether he con- 
sidered what had been related as “good 
management” with an emphatic, “I do 
not!” 


“Those responsible, whether they are 
underlings, intermediates or at the top, 
will have to walk the plank.” Most 
of the subsidiary’s officials and technical 





employes who had been implicated by 
testimony, 
he said it. 

However, a day-long effort by the com- 


were in his hearing when 


mittee and its hard-hitting special coun- 
sel, Hugh Fulton, failed to involve di- 
rectly any of the personnel above the 
chief metallurgist, William F. McGar- 
Mr. McGarrity refuted allegations 
by subordinates that he had given in- 


rity. 


structions to “ease up” on rejections or 


similar orders. Instead, he declared, 
there was to be “no let-up.” 

He knew of difficulties, and that some 
heats could not be traced, he said. He 
admitted responsibility lay within his de- 
partment for the actions of his men. 
Two of these were the principal witnesses. 

J. Lester Perry, president of Carnegie- 
that lax 


practices at his plant were not brought 


Illinois, stated emphatically 
to his attention, and assured the com- 


mittee of corrections. 


Specific charges were contained in 


statements signed by George E. Dye, em- 
ployed as supervisor of inspection at Ir- 


vin since January, 1939, who wrote: 
“Since July, 1942 I have been aware 


that the mill was shipping badly lami- 
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nated and piped plates to U. S. Navy 
and U. S. Maritime shipyards and that 
defective steel was being supplied on 
U. S. Treasury Lend-Lease orders.” 

He alleged further that he repeatedly 
brought such conditions to the attention 
of various superiors whom he named, but 
“no appropriate measures have been tak- 
en to prevent shipment of bad plates.” 

He wrote that he later referred this 
matter to Mr. McGarrity, the chief metal- 
lurgist, “and was instructed to reject all 
the bad plates.” Later still however, 
Dye declared, he was “instructed to go 
easy on rejections.” He indicated that he 
got such instructions from John McCon- 
nell, sheet mill metallurgist. 

Charges also were made in a state- 
ment signed by Robert Kinnard, em- 
ploye, who wrote that on instructions, 
he “pulled up” tensile tests of pieces at 
the plant. Also both Kinnard and 
Michael Tarella, employed as general 
foreman at Irvin, made statements that 
they had received instructions to “pull 
up” tensile tests, and that such instruc- 
tions came from McConnell or from Mc- 
Connell’s assistant, D. B. Ireland. Tarel- 
la stated that approximately 5 per cent 


of the tests represented “fake record- 
ings.” 
McConnell and Ireland, appearing 


jointly before the committee, admitted 
that steel had been “pulled in” when 
near the specification points, as much 
as 2000 pounds being “pulled in” when 
a piece was “sufficiently close” to spe- 
cification. 

A statement was put in the record, 
signed by Miss Irene T. Pasternak, who 
was in charge of the heat analysis book 
at Irvin in which she explained “how 
heat records were falsified”: 


Fake Analysis for Inspector 


“For example, 216098 could be read 
as 216693. Not having an analysis for 
216693 and unable to convince the in- 
spector it is actually 216093, an analysis 
corresponding to chemical analysis of 
216093 is used. The analysis is made 
up to satisfy the inspector. I was ad- 
vised by my supervisor, M. E, Stewart, 
to do this. 

“These heat numbers get transposed 
because the men working in the mill 
do not know what a heat number is and 
in the process of copying and re-copying 
from records originating in the slab yards 
these heat numbers lose their identities. 
The pencil analyses in the book are the 
made-up analyses. Prefix F means fake. 
“When an_ ink has been 


analysis 


changed, that is because it is not within 
specification and we supply a_ pencil 
analysis that meets the specification. We 
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make up these pencil analyses and these 
are fake.” 

Senator Truman and other committee 
members contended that higher company 
officials, such as Mr. Perry, company 
president, should have been made sus- 
picious of what was going on by the ab- 
sence of such normal rejections. 

Mr. Perry, who preceded Mr. Fairless 
on the stand, read a prepared statement 
in which he said: 


Management Not Involved 


“The only’ explanation which can be 
given for the failure to carry out pre- 
scribed testing procedures is that a few 
individuals responsible for the making of 
the tests, having an intimate knowledge 
of the high character of the steel and 
honestly believing that the 
question would fully meet all require- 


plates in 


ments, grew lax under the pressure of 
the heavy production in the proper per- 
formance of their specified duties.” 

He emphasized that “Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. at all times has devoted its 
best efforts to the production of high 
quality steel for the nation’s war effort,” 
and further, that “the higher manage- 
ment of this company is in no way in- 
volved in these deviations” from estab- 
lished testing procedure. 

Mr. Perry said that 
been the 
shipments, no faulty plate was allowed 
to go to the Navy 


whatever may 


have case with other plate 


plant at 


armor 




















Shipbuilding and launchings were 
Above is shown one of three tankers launched within 20 minutes by the Sun Ship- 
building yards at Chester, Pa., soon after the company was awarded the Maritime 
NEA photo 


Commission's “M” pennant. 








Charlestown, W. Va., or other such vital 
production. He introduced an expert 
witness to refute charges that the recent 
crack-up of a -Kaiser-built tanker was at- 
tributable to a faulty plate that was «l- 
leged to have come from the corpora- 
tion’s Homestead or Irvin plants. 
Responsible officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, who refused to be quot- 
ed, said Thursday they will seek indict- 
ments as a result of the disclosures. 
Sequel to the hearing was an “in- 
formers ” filed in 
in Chicago and Pittsburgh by 
M. Cogan, 


Carnegie-Illinois and certain of its em- 


suit federal courts 
Herman 


a Chicago attorney, against 


ployes, asking for damages on behalf 
of the people of the United States. 
Mr. Cogan’s suit claims that the falsi- 
fication of specifications resulted in “irrep- 
arable damage to the people of the 
United States as a result of delivery of 
effort”. 
Total “damages” as estimated by Mr 
Cogan amount to $1,000,000, although 


under an 


inferior steel for the war 


he asks for double indemnity 


old law enacted about the time of the 


Civil War, which provides that any cit- 


izen may file suit on behalf of all cit- 
izens for alleged damages 
It is understood Mr. Cogan is not 


representing the government and has no 
interest in the case other than that of a 
citizen and the fact that if the charges 
are proven and damages awarded, he 


is entitled to a percentage of proceeds. 












not slackened by the committee's investigation. 
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48-Hour Week Proposal Seen as 


Effort To By-Pass 


RECOMMENDATION that the 48- 
hour week be extended throughout the 
steel industry, made to the WPB Steel 
Division by its labor advisory committee, 
is interpreted by industry spokesmen as 
an effort to circumvent the “Little Steel” 
wage formula. 

Proposal was made by Philip Murray, 
president of the CIO and the United 
Steelworkers of America, and six other 
the committee, all mem- 
bers of the United Steel Workers. 

To date, the 48-hour week has been 


members of 


ordered only in those areas designated 
as having critical labor shortages and 
affects few steelmaking centers—Detroit, 
Buffalo, Gary and Baltimore. 

Effect of 48-hour week for the industry 
would be to give wage earners a bonus 
of from $100,000,000 to $120,000,000 for 
work. It 
steel production as_ basic 
facilities have been operating at virtual 
fact, a 


overtime could not increase 


steelmaking 
capacity for many months. In 
longer work-week might possibly lower 
efficiency of the individual to a point 
where total production would be lowered. 
Total output can be raised only by add- 
ing new plant units, which is being done 
all the time. 

The “average” steel wage-earner, ac- 
cording to latest available figures (Jan- 
uary), works 39.2 hours a week and re- 
ceives 110.7 cents an hour, or a weekly 
wage of $43.39. If this “average” work- 
ers work-week were stepped up to 48- 
hours, his indicated weekly wage would 
be $57.56, by virtue both of the extra 
8.8 hours worked and the time-and-a-half 
pay for all over 40 hours a week. The 


Wage Formula 


percentage increase in weekly wages 
would be 32 per cent, an inflationary in- 
fluence. 

Thus, while receiving no increase in 
basic hourly and theoretically 
staying within the “Little Steel” formula, 
the worker's income and the industry's 
labor costs would be appreciably raised. 

The increased cost to the industry, of 


rates, 


course, would be largely passed on the 


government, either through contract 
prices or taxes. 

What action is taken on Mr. Murray’s 
recommendation probably will depend to 
large extent on whether high adminis- 
tration officials believe they have paid 
off their debt to the CIO. 


Mr. Murray contended that from 90,- 
000 to 100,000 workers in the basic steel 
industry have been absorbed by the 
armed services and that more will be 
drafted in the months to come. 

Industry spokesmen said that every 


employe in the industry could be immedi- 
ately placed on a 48-hour week without 
formal action by the government, if con- 
ditions warranted. In some depart- 
ments, workers already are working 48 
or more hours a week, and the only rea- 
son more departments are not is that re- 
quirements do not warrant such action. 

They point out that whereas steel pro- 
duction has held at practical capacity, 
total steel employment dropped from 
last summer's peak of 655,000 to 633,000 
in December. This was caused in part 
by the drafting of employes, as the unio) 
spokesmen contend, and also by the shift 
high-man-hour products to low- 
It takes about 40 


from 
man-hour products. 





STEEL EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, HOURS WORKED 


1941 Employes 
October 646,000 
November 645,000 
December 646,000 
1942 
January 651,000 
February 651,000 
March 653,000 
April 654,000 
May 656,000 
June 659,000 
July 655,000 
August 647,000 
September 641,000 
October 635,000 
November 632,000 
December 633,000 
1943 
January 637,000 
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Payroll Average 
Total Earnings Average 
(dollars) (cents) Per Week 
118,890,000 98.3 40.0 
* 109,856,000 99.0 37.6 
117,221,000 99.9 38.2 
118,785,000 99.2 39.2 
108,563,000 99.5 39.0 
116,998,000 100.1 38.1 
118,568,000 100.4 39.7 
117,403,000 101.1 37.7 
118,067,000 102.0 38.7 
120,671,000 102.7 38.4 
118,718,000 104.1 37.6 
124,777,000 108.6 39.8 
126,627 ,000 107.7 39.9 
122,816,000 109.3 39.4 
129,368,000 109.4 40.2 
129,760,000 110.7 39.8 


man-hours to produce a ton of tin plate, 
only 16 to make a ton of heavy plate. 
War demands have raised the ratio of 
heavy to light products. 

If the 48-hour week were made man- 
datory and the entire industry 
forced to work all employes 48 hours a 
week and pay them 8 hours overtime, 

production 
Fewer 


were 


disruption in 
schedules result. 

ployes would be needed and probably be- 
40,000 50,000 would be 


a serious 


would em- 


tween and 


laid off. 


Suburban Chicago 48-Hour 
Week Protested by Employers 


Protests against War Manpower Com- 
mission’s order of March 18 placing the 
Group I denoting 


Calumet district in 


acute labor shortage, thereby making 
the 48-hour work week mandatory ef- 
fective May 1, and classifying the rest of 
the Chicago area as Group II, may re- 
sult in rescinding or modifying the or- 
The 
labor and business organizations 
carried to Paul V. McNutt, WMC chair- 
man, and brought from him a promise 
that the pleas will be considered and cor- 
rective action taken if justified. 

A delegation told Mr. McNutt there 


is no shortage of manpower in the Chi- 


der. protests from management, 


were 


cago area at present and no sharp de- 
crease in labor supply is expected in the 
immediate future. Mr. McNutt pointed 
out that WMC has confidential Selective 
Service the 
area, as well as confidential production 


quotas contemplated for 
and employment figures not usually avail- 
able to non-goveramental bodies. How- 
ever, he accepted the delegation’s figures 
for comparison purposes and said that 
mistakes disclosed by them would 
the 


commission’s 


any 
for corrective action. 


which 


form basis 


The 


issued from Washington without warn- 


order, was 


ing, and without prior consultation with 
the eight-man Chicago area manpower 


advisory committee, would affect ap- 
proximately 258,000 employes in the 
Calumet district alone. This area in- 


cludes all the steel plants, large chem- 
ical plants, oil refineries, and numerous 
heavy war industries. 

The would 
the various communities as 
Gary, 48,000; East Chicago, ineluding 
Indiana Harbor, 56,000; Hammond, 17,- 
500; Whiting, 11,500; Harvey, includ- 
ing Chicago Heights, 35,000; Blue 
Island, 25,000; Calumet City, 15.000; 
and the area inside Chicago proper, 50,- 
000. 

Spokesmen for steel plants thus far 
have declined to make any statements 
It is understood, however, 


workers in 
follows: 


order affect 


on the order. 


STEEL 
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that only about 55 per cent of steel plant 
workers are at present on a 48-hour 
schedule, despite the fact operations 
are on a full-capacity basis. Consequent- 
ly, management is confronted with a 
sizable task to schedules 
to put all workers on the longer work 
week. 


readjust its 


Commenting on the order, Dean W. H. 
Spencer, Chicago 
WMC, says three things must be done: 
ae of 
must be drawn into industry; 2. A sub- 
stantial of 
shifted from less essential industry 
and 3. 


must take action 


regional director, 


substantial number women 
be 
to 


Industry and labor 


number workers must 
war work; 
to stabilize the labor 
market—to stop pirating of workers, cut 
down absenteeism, prevent competitive 
bidding for labor, etc. 

A voluntary rather than compulsory 
stabilization plan is being sought, and 
the plan will be considered further by 
the advisory committee in an attempt 
to obtain unanimous consent of the com- 
mittee. 

Industrial areas in which labor short- 
ages have become acute now number 


36, four more than a month ago, ac- 
cording to a new classification by the 
War Three 
communities—Akron, O.; Bath, Me.; and 


Portsmouth, N. H.—however, have been 


Manpower Commission. 


shifted 
group of 
present 


demand. 


from 


areas 


balance 


the 


shortage 
in which 


ot labe Tr 


list 
there 


supply 


The communities added to the 


shortage areas 
lington, N. 


C.; 


are 


Evansville, 


Portland, 


Me.: 
Ind.; 


to 


the 
1S i 


and 


list of 
Bur- 


Gary 


Hammond-South Chicago, Ind. and IIL; 


Tampa, Fla.; Savannah, Ga.; 


mington, N. C 


and 


Wil- 





INDUSTRY, FARM, LABOR LEADERS DISCUSS MANPOWER 


REPRESENTATIVES of labor, agriculture, industry and government discuss gen- 





eral manpower problems in Washington. Left to right, seated: Frederick C. 


Crawford, president, National Association of Manufacturers and of Thompson 
Products Co., Cleveland; Paul V. McNutt, manpower commissioner; E. A. 
O’Niel, president, Farm Bureau; and William Green, AFL president. Standing: 
Philip Murray, CIO president; Eric Johnston, president, Chamber of Commerce 


of the United States; James Patton, president, Farm Labor Group; A. S. Goss, 
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head of the National Grange. NEA photo 











Parents of Hero Quintet 
Visit Inland Steel Plant 


Indiana Harbor plant of Inland Steel 
was visited recently by Mr. and Mrs 
Sullivan, Waterloo, 
whose five sons were lost in the sinking 
of the USS off 
Shown on the platform (left to right) 


Co 


Thomas F lows 


Juneau Guadalcanal 


during ceremonies in their honor ar 
Lieut. Kenneth Taylor, U. S. Navy, Mr 
Sullivan, Genevieve Sullivan, and Mrs 


Sullivan 


4 “three-way memorial” salute to the 


five brothers was tendered by workers 


turning out “pocket airfields” in the Long 
City, N. Y., plant of the Irving 
Subway Grating Co. Workers there pro 


Island 


duced 180 emergency landing mat pan 
els, equivalent to 4500 square teet, over 
their required quota for the day, as a 
earmarked for “Sul 


extra 


tribute. These wer 
Field . The 


portion of a runway, 


good 
full 
hour's output tor each man—equivalent 
4 check for this 


contribution to 


livan mats, a 


represent a 


to $472.50 in wages 


amount was sent as a 


the Waterloo sponsors of the Sullivan 
Memorial Fund 
At the same time, a telegram was 


dispatched to Secretary of War Stimson 


“somewhere 


requesting an airport on 
the Pacific battlefront.” be laid down 
and named in honor of the Sullivan 


brothers 


Construction projects having a_ total 


cost of $1,158,819 were halted during 
the week ended March 19. This figure 
brings to $1,325,545,454 the total cost 


of all projects which have been stopped 
the War Production Board since th 


Review 


by 
Committee estab 


1943 


was 


Facility 


lished 


in October, 
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Formula Revised for Computing 


Ferrochromium Requirements 


WAR Production Board last week re- 
vised its formula governing ferrochrome 
requirements for production of stainless 
steel. 

In reporting on form PD-391 the con- 
required from ferro- 
allocations 


tained chromium 


chrome, and in requesting 
of ferrochrome on form PD-53B, pro- 
ducers are instructed to use the follow- 
ing formula in presenting their figures 
on grades of ferrochrome for melting 


the various grades of stainless steel: 


% Chromium 


Max Carbon from 
in Melt Ferrochrome 0.06 0.10 
0.08 90 100 
0.19 75 70 80 
0.12 65 50 50 
0.15 55 50 
0.20 45 
0.25 40 
0.30 40 
0.35 40 
Over 
0.35-0.60 40 
Over 
0.60 40 





duction scheduled, Harold Boeschen- 
stein, director, CMD, announced. 

The action, taken in Direction No. 1 
under CMP Regulation No. 1, provides 
that orders already promised by mills 
for shipment during the second quarter 
of 1943, shall not be displaced, in the 
absence of a specific direction to the 
contrary, by any order (including author- 
ized controlled material orders) received 
at any time prior to April 15, 1943. The 
Plan 


Controlled Materials Division ex- 


% Ferrochrome To Be Allocated by Grades 


*Balance in available grade of ferrochrome under 0.50 carbon. 


The foregoing is based on steel in ingot, 
not on hot metal. In converting figures 
in terms of products, the following table 
is to be used: 


Per Cent 


Bars 65 
Billets, Slabs 72 
Sheets 50 
Plates 50 
Tube Rounds 55 
Tubes 43 
Strip: 

Hot Rolled 65 

Cold Rolled 55 
Ingots 100 


H. G. Batcheller, director of the Steel 
Division, pointed out that this merely 
gives a formula for computing require- 
ments and for making requests for fer- 
rochrome. Actual melting is sudject to 
the provisions of order M-2l-a, which 
permits producers to use in any manner 
the ferrochrome allocated to them, pro- 
vided that the overall requirements of 
that order as to scrap 
and ferrochome are complied with. 


relative use of 


Second Quarter Steel Orders 
Not To Be Displaced Under CMP 


WPB has protected consumers of steel 
whose orders have already been placed 
with mills from displacement of such or- 
ders in mill production schedules by 
orders which already have received allot- 
under authorized 


ment numbers 


pro- 
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0.15 0.20 0.50 1.00 2.00 
50 
50 50 
25 75 
50° 
60 20 10° 
50 30 20 
50 50 
pects that allotment numbers on ap- 


proved orders will be used by April 15 
The direction is designed to protect 





the consumer of steel who placed his 
order on or before March 22, 1943, but 
has not received his allotment num- 
ber. In effect, it declares a moratorium 
until April 15, 1943 on CMP allotment 
numbers coming into steel mills against 
orders which can only be accepted by 
displacing order scheduled for delivery. 


Freeze on Spring Farm 
Implements Lifted 


Government freeze on the remaining 
items of farm machinery needed for 
spring plowing, planting, tillage and 
early cultivation of war food and fiber 
crops has been lifted. It is anticipated 
distribution directives for all haying and 
harvesting machinery will be issued to 
manufacturers before April 15. 

Approximately 75 per cent of all types 
of rationed farm machinery, which was 
frozen in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s order of Nov. 1, 1942, has now 
been freed for distribution and local ra- 
tioning through the county war boards. 
The freeze was lifted on stock in dealers’ 
hands on Nov. 28, 1942, and on machin- 
ery in manufacturers’ branch houses, on 
Jan. 1, 1943. This left for unfreezing 
at that time only stocks in manufac- 
turing plants which were ready for ship- 
ment or in a stage of fabrication and 
assembly. Sufficient additional materials 
recently were allecated by the WPB to 
complete the partly assembled imple- 
ments and machines in those plants. 





AIDES TO “DEATH, 


DUST AND ASHES” 





TWO super block-buster bombs, labeled “Easter Eggs for Hitler,” form part 
of a London parade. Bomb at right weighs 8000 pounds; that at left, 4000 
pounds. NEA photo, passed by British censors 
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7,408 
7,124 
6,922 


5,194 
4,983 
4,666 


Ingot Rate 99 Per 
Cent, Down 3-Point 


Production of open-hearth, bessemer 
and electric furnace ingots last week 
was at 99 per cent of capacity, %-point 
less than the prior week. Four districts 
made small gains, three reduced and 
five were unchanged. A year ago the 
rate was 97.5 per cent; two years ago 
99.5, based on capacity as of those 
dates. 

The decline resulted mainly from a loss 
of 8 points at Cincinnati where high 
water caused one plant to close for sev- 
eral days, and a drop of 2 points in east- 
ern Pennsylvania where a mill was 
closed part of the week by labor trou- 


ble. 


U. S., Britain To Study 
Dominions’ Steel Situation 


Survey of the steel situation in certain 
British Dominions will be made jointly 
by representatives of the British Iron and 
Steel Control and the War Production 
Board, Steel Division Director H. G. 
Batcheller has announced. 

Mr. Batcheller, who was requested by 
British authorities to nominate an Amer- 
ican to accompany Sir John Duncanson, 
Controller of the Iron and Steel Control, 
named Earl A. Emerson, president, Arm- 
co International Corp., Middletown, O., 
to represent WPB. 

For the purpose of making the survey, 
which will require visits to India, Aus- 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 


Net Tons, 000 omitted 


April May June July 


7.148 
6,812 


7,386 
7,044 


7,022 
6,792 


7,122 
6,754 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION 


4,935 
4,551 


5,051 
4,766 


5,073 
4,596 


DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 


Leading Districts 


Week 
ended week 
Mar. 27 Change 1942 1941 

Pittsburgh 101 None 96 108 

Chicago 99 +0.5 104 1015 

Eastern Pa. 93 —2 

Youngstown None 

Wheeling None 

Cleveland ‘ — 

Buffalo None 

Birmingham None 

New England 9! +3 

Cincinnati —§ 

St. Louis 

Detroit 


Same 


Average 


*Computed on bases of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 





tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 


Mr. Emerson has accepted a temporary 
appointment to the WPB staff. 


E. A. EMERSON 


Nov. 


7,184 
6,960 


4,937 
4,721 


Survey is intended to make available 
to the British Steel Control 
and to WPB a study of the steel produc- 


tion, steel consumption, and the deficit 


Iron and 


requirements of each of the Dominions 
Arrangements have been made for Sir 
John and Mr. Emerson to consult with 
BEW, and State 


ment representatives in the various Do- 


Lend-Lease, Depart- 


minions to be visited 


Sir John, one of the best known fig- 
ures in the British steel industry, has 
just arrived in this country. The trip to 


the Dominions is scheduled to begin 
some time in April, and will probably 


last three months or possibly longer 


Carnegie-lllinois Sets 
Up Low-Alloy Division 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has estab- 
lished a low alloy-high tensile steel prod 
ucts division in its sales department, with 
headquarters in the Carnegie building, 
Pittsburgh, in charge of M. B. Sunder 
land as manager of sales He entered 
the employ of the Carnegie Steel Co. in 
1917 and after service in World War I 
and with other companies returned in 
1931 and since has been associated con 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 


tinuously with 


Corp. 
Charles F. 
ager of the sheet and strip bureau, met- 


Dickinson, formerly man- 
allurgical division, in the Chicago dis- 


trict, will succeed Mr. Sunderland as 


metallurgical engineer for sheet and strip 
in the Pittsburgh district 











MEN of INDUSTRY. 


H. C. Deckard has been made 
manager of the two divisions 
of Aviation Corp., the Republic 
Aircraft Products Division in Detroit, 
and the Northern Aircraft Products Di- 
He formerly han- 


division 


vision in Toledo, O. 
dled special production assignments at 
the Ford Willow Run plant on output 
of Consolidated B-24 Liberators, and be- 
fore that was associated with Fairchild 
Aircraft Corp. 

—_—0O-— 

J. E. MeFate, heretofore 
with the Pipe Division of Republic Steel 
Corp. at Tulsa, Okla., has become asso- 
ciated with Republic Supply Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., as manager of tubular sales. 


associated 


rR 
Francis J. Linsenmeyer has resigned 
engineering, 


as director of mechanical 


University of Detroit, to become factory 


manager and chief engineer, National 
Stamping Co., Detroit. 
Si ccatiainds 

D. W. Champlin, vice president and 

general manager, Defiance Machine 


Works Inc., Defiance, O., subsidiary of 
Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O., has been 
elected a director of the parent organ- 


ization. Orville Noffsinger has been 
elected vice president and a director of 
Defiance Machine Works. | Associated 


with the company 28 years Mr. Noff- 
singer has advanced from apprentice ma- 
chinist to sales engineer and personnel 
director. 

—o— 

J. J. Jordan, formerly associated with 
the sales division of Federal Mogul Corp., 
has joined True Alloys Inc., Detroit, as 
director of customer relations. 

—— 

E. C, Bullard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Bullard Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., marked his twenty-fifth year with 
the firm on March 18. He was guest of 
the Bullard Foremen’s Club at a dinner 
attended by 200 members and friends. 

—_——o- 

Abe Byer, American Compressed Steel 
Corp., Cincinnati, has been appointed 
chairman, bundlers’ committee, Institute 
of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. Leo J. 


Kelleher, Southern Converting Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., will serve as vice 
chairman. 
—)— 
C. B. Rogers, 1000 Peachtree street 


Northeast, Atlanta, Ga., has been named 
representative for Ajax Electric Co. 
Inc., Philadelphia, in Tennessee, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Florida, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 
—o— 

Bernard R. Schneider, formerly assist- 
ant chief engineer, Champlain Corp., 
Garfield, N. J., has been appointed chief 
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H. C. DECKARD 





ORVILLE NOFFSINGER 


engineer, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 

Hydraulic Division, Garfield. Anthony 

Kes, formerly with Champlain Corp., has 

become assistant chief engineer for Chi- 

cago Pneumatic at Garfield. 
enti 

Sydney P. Lyon, heretofore general 
manager, Kellett Autogiro Corp., Phila- 
delphia, has joined Wilkening Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, as vice president in charge 
of production. 

tr 

P, C. Booty, assistant superintendent, 
West Pullman works, International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, has been promoted 
to superintendent, to succeed the late 
H. J. Watling. 

—-— 

Keith Morey, the past two years chief 
of plant protection, Buda Co., Harvey, 
Ill., has been appointed director of safe- 
ty. He will retain his former title as 
well. 

—o— 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, associate direc- 
tor, General Electric Research Labora- 
tory, Schenectady, N. Y., has been elec- 
ted to ‘honorary membership in the In- 


stitute of Metals, London. The institute 
has only two honorary members at pres- 
ent. One is Prof. C. A. F. Benedicks, 
director, Metallographic Institute, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, and the other is Dr. A. M. 
Portevin, who was professor of metal- 
lurgy in the Central School of Arts and 
Manufactures in Paris before German 
»ccupation. 
—o— 

J. E. Love has become district man- 
ager of Wiremold Co. With offices at 
802-B, Law and Finance building, Pitts- 
burgh, he will cover western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. 

0 


Hugh A, Brightwell has been appoint- 
ed sales and service representative for 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., and will represent the prod- 
ucts of the company’s four Bridgeport 
divisions in the Tulsa, Okla., district. 

--0-= 

Thomas T. Bakke, formerly with West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.’s engi- 
neering and service department in Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed manager 
of the Milwaukee branch of the com- 
pany’s Manufacturing and Repair Divi- 
sion. 

—()> 

Bernard F. Nemerguth, heretofore 
chief test Ohio Crankshaft 
Co., Cleveland, has been appointed serv- 


ice manager of the Tocco electrical in- 


engineer, 


duction heating and hardening equip- 
ment division. 
—0— 

Albert S. Redway, formerly vice presi- 
dent, Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia, 
Conn., has been elected vice president, 
Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Since 1938 Mr Redway had been vice 
president and manager of manufactur- 
ing with general charge of production 
and personnel in the Ansonia and Derby 
plants of Farrel-Birmingham, and also 
was responsible for planning and co- 
ordinating production in the Buffalo 
plant. 

—o— 

Thomas P. Archer has been named a 
vice president of General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, in charge of the manufacturing 
and real estate staffs. He formerly was 
assistant general manager of the Fisher 
Body Division of General Motors. 

—o— 

H. H. Erkelenz, executive engineer 
and co-ordinator of Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, has been vice 
president, in addition to his former duties. 
H. O. Menck has also been named a vice 
president, and retains his former capacity 
as works manager. F. Salditt has been 


elected a 
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elected to the board of directors; W. 
Heilman, secretary, and F. J. Hartman, 
assistant secretary. 

——— 

Donald B. Foresman, account executive 
with Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & Easton 
Inc., New York advertising and publicity 
agents, has been elected vice president 
of that organization. 

oO - 

Walter I. Buchanan, the past seven 
years field representative for Monmouth 
Products Co., the last six months being 
stationed in Detroit, working with the 
Motor Transport Division of the Quarter- 
master Corps, has been promoted to 
chief service manager and will be lo- 
cated at the company’s main office in 
Cleveland. 

—o— 

Roy C. Davidson, since 1935 assistant 
freight traffic manager, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railroad, has been ap- 
traffic manager, with 
headquarters in Chicago. Leroy J. Olsen 


pointed freight 


has been named assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters in Chicago. 
—o— 

Milton K. Mahler, Morrow Steel Co., 
Detroit, has been appointed chairman 
of the industrial relations committee, In- 
stitute of Scrap Steel 
which will handle labor and allied prob- 
Richard V. 
Bonomo, Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., Jer- 
sey City, N. J.. has been named vice 


Iron and Inc., 


lems of the scrap industry. 


chairman of the committee. 
—o— 

A. L. Golay has been appointed to 
the refrigeration application engineering 
and service staff of Kold-Hold Mfg. 
Co., Lansing, Mich., and will cover the 
mid-west territory, comprising Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and part of 
For the present he will be 


lowa, 
Minnesota. 
located in Lansing. 

— 

Garnett G. Rush has been named pur- 
chasing agent, Wall Wire Products Co., 
Plymouth, Mich. 

—o— 

A. Dale Mitchell, formerly associated 
with Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., has 
been named controller, Waterbury Far- 
rel Foundry & Machine Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., succeeding William M. Birs, for- 
mer assistant treasurer, who resigned 
last December. 

—o— 

Thomas C. Finnell, since 1931 appli- 
cation engineer in the New York dis- 
trict, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
has been named manager of the indus- 
trial department, eastern district. He 
succeeds C, W. Miller, who has become 
manager of the application department 
of Westinghouse Radio Division at Bal- 


timore. Mr. Finnell will supervise the 
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supply of electrical equipment to war 
industries throughout New York state 
and northern New Jersey. 

-—o— 

Herman C. Teetor has been granted 
leave of absence from Perfect Circle Co., 
Hagerstown, Ind., to take up his duties 
as a lieutenant in the United States Nav- 
al Reserve. Associated with the 
pany 16 years he has served in mer- 
chandising and 
management of the consigned stock and 


com- 


advertising capacities, 
premium sales departments, and liaison 
work between the engineering and sales 
divisions. 

—o— 

Frederick V. Geier, president, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
has been named chairman of the local 
committee on organization for the Com- 
Economic Development, a 


mittee for 


national industrial engaged on 


plans for postwar employment. 


group 


—o— 

A. N, Morton has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of Mack Mfg. Corp.'s 
three plants. He formerly was factory 
manager of the Plainfield, N. J., plant. 
He succeeds Charles T. Ruhf, who had 
been operating vice president in charge 
of the the 


presidency. 


factories before assuming 


— 


Erle V. Daveler has been elected a 
vice president, American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co., St. Louis. He was former- 
ly vice president, Utah Copper Co 
sedi 
W. R. Gerow, assistant 
Cleveland Equipment Works, 


Electric Co., Cleveland, has been made 


manager, 
General 


general manager of that plant and of the 
Nottingham Works. 
nanlieit 

W. P. Voth has been elected president, 
Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, O., 
succeeding the late Andrew J. Fleiter, 
F. L. Behra is vice president, and J. L. 
Barnby, secretary-treasurer. 

—_o— 

J. D. Holmes has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly organized Feedwater 
Treating Division, Magnus Chemical 
Co. Inc., Garwood, N. J. Mr. 


has had a wide range of experience in 


Holmes 


the treating of feedwater, having cov- 
ered all types of stationary plants, rail- 
roads and steamship lines throughout 
the United States, Canada and the West 


Indies. 


—1-— 
D. H. O’Brien, vice president, Gray- 
bar Electric Co. Inc., New York, has 


resigned after 26 years of service to de- 
vote himself entirely to his new work 
in the United States Signal Corps. He 
will head the new Field Service Divi- 
sion of that branch of the Army, and 





will maintain headquarters in the Pen- 
tagon building, Washington. 
—o— 

William S. Newell, president Todd- 
Bath Iron Shipbuilding Corp. and Bath 
Iron Works, Bath, Me., has been elected 
a director, Mack Trucks Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


—«)- 


Inc., 


Bruno Sachs, formerly technical direc- 
Co., New Castle, 


production manager, 


tor, Johnson Bronze 
Pa., 


Dillon Corp., Irvington, N. J 


has become 


tr 

William M. Stabler has been promot- 
ed to service manager, Liquid Cooled 
Engine Division of Aviation Corp., To- 
ledo, O. Mr. Stabler 
Corp.'s Lycoming 


joined Aviation 


Engine Division at 
1928, and for five 


years was the division’s special service 


Williamsport, Pa., in 


representative. At one time he was man- 

ager of Lycoming Airport, later was ex- 

ecutive pilot for the company and then 

supervisor of experimental departments 
aes 

Oscar N. Lindahl, vice president, Car- 

negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 


been appointed a member of the com- 
mittee on postwar controllership prob- 
lems, Controllers Institute of 
New York, also of its 
on co-operation with the treasury depart- 


Mr. 


institute 


America, 
and committee 
ment 
of the 
George Geekie, controller, T. E. Conk- 
lin Brass & Copper Co., New York. has 
been elected to active membership in 
the Controllers Institute of 


Lindahl is a past president 


America 
{)— 

Auto 
motive Parts and Equipment Manufa 
Detroit. an 


following 


Frank Rising, general manager. 


In 
the 
officers at the annual board of directors 
meeting in Detroit March 16 
C. C. Carlton, vice president and secre 
tary, Motor Wheel Corp.; 
president, D. O. Thomas, vic« 
Bendix 


tor 


turers Association 


nounces election of new 
President, 
executive vice 
president, 
Aviation Corp.; president 
Fred C. 
dent, Thompson Products Inc 
Hugh H. C, Weed, 
general manager, Carter 
treasurer, W. C. Williams Jr., vice 
president, General Motors Corp 

In addition to the officers, the board 
John Airey, president, King- 
Seeley Corp.; J. O. Eaton, chairman of 
the Eaton Mfg. Co.; Byron A. 
Fay, president, Electric Auto-Lite 
Co.; Neil A. Moore, vice president and 


vice 


aviation, Crawford, presi 
; secretary, 
vice president and 

Carburetor 


Corp.; 


Ine ludes 


board, 


vice 


general manager, Sealed Power Corp.; 
James L. Myers, executive vice presi- 
dent, Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co.; 


W. D. Robinson, vice president and as- 
sistant general manager, Briggs Mfg. Co.; 
W. F. Rockwell, chairman, Timken-De- 
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troit Axle Co.; F. A. Ross, vice president, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
oO 

George F. Campbell, vice president, 
Old Ben Coal Corp., Chicago, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the 1943 coal 
mine war conference of the American 
Mining Congress which has been sched- 
uled for Cincinnati, May 17-18. 

—o— 

R. L. Beattie, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, International Nickel Co. 
of Canada Ltd., and J. C. Traphagen, 
president, Bank of New York, have been 
elected directors of the Canadian com- 
pany. 

_— 

William P. Headden has been named 

supervisor, fuels and lubricants section, 


Engineering Division, Esso Marketers, 
New York. He has been active in the 
Engineering Division of the company 
for 14 years. Charles W. Bohmer Jr. 
has been made assistant supervisor, fuels 
and lubricants section. 

(a 

Allan Lintern has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager, Lintern Corp., 
Berea, O. J. B. Lintern has been elect- 
ed vice president; William Alfred Lin- 
tern, vice president and secretary, and 
R. G. Kollar, purchasing agent. 

—o— 

Robert H. Morse, Jr., assistant sales 
manager, has been appointed general 
sales manager, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago. 
and its subsidiaries since 1916, he has 


Associated with the company 





served in the manufacturing and sales 

divisions, successively becoming man- 

ager of the Cincinnati, Dallas and Bos- 

ton branches, and the Stoker Division. 
—o— 

George E. McMahon, factory superin- 
tendent of the Bellwood and Hillside, 
Ill., plants, Vulcan Stamping & Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, has been elected 
president in charge of manufacturing. 

—o— 


vice 


Liquid Carbonic Corp. has increased 
directors from nine to eleven, and elect- 
ed to the new posts A. F. Wall, general 
manager of the company’s oxyacetylene 
activities, which operates 
name of Wall Chemicals Division, De- 
troit, and H. C. Wright, president, 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago. 


under the 





OBITUARIES... 


Arthur Livingstone Kimball, 57, re- 
search physicist and consulting engineer, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
died in that city, March 20. He en- 
tered the company’s research laboratories 
in 1918, specializing in problems of vi- 
bration and elasticity and later pioneered 
in the application of photographic meas- 
urements to the study of stresses in ro- 
tating machines. 

—o-—- 

Carl M. Peterson, 64, one of the found- 
ers of Star Electric Motor Co., Arlington, 
N. J., died in that city, March 21. 

—o— 

Charles Henry Earp, 85, for more 
than 25 years in the service of United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries until his 
retirement in 1929, died in New York, 
March 20. During his association with 
the Steel corporation he traveled through- 
the Mediterranean countries and 
maintained headquarters in London. 
Later he supervised warehousing activi- 
ties of the corporation along the west 
coast of South Africa, with headquarters 
at Valparaiso, Chile. 

—o—. 

Christian P. Fonss, 48, since 1930 a 
partner, Olsen & Knutsen Iron Works, 
Port Richmond, Staten Island, died 
March 21 in Staten Island. 

—O-- 

Charles C. Foster, 76, secretary, Sing- 
er Mfg, Co., New York, for 40 years, 
died in that city, March 22. 

—o— 

Leslie Harold Dodd, 54, district engi- 
neer in St. Louis for American Institute 
of Steel Construction, died March 14, 
at his home in Maplewood, Mo. Before 
going to St. Louis he was for eight 


out 


40 


years the institute’s district engineer at 
Dallas, Tex. 
1 

Christian H. Stoelting, 78, president, 
C. H. Stoelting Co., Chicago, died in 
that city, March 18. 

—-0--- 

George E. White, 77, who retired in 
1937 as assistant freight traffic manager, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad, 
Chicago, died March 15, in Wilmette, III. 

—o— 

James H. Doyle, 75, who retired in 
1936 as district superintendent, Amer- 
ican Can Co., Chicago, died March 18, 
in that city. He was one of the original 
group of canmakers who joined American 
Can when it was founded. 

—o— 

John S. Jonsson, 60, chief structural 
engineer, Graham, Anderson, Probst & 
White, Chicago, engineering architects, 
died March 14, in Hastings, Nebr., 
where he was supervising construction 
of a naval depot. 

—o— 

Louis C. Madeira III, 51, former ex- 
ecutive director, Anthracite Institute, 
New York, died in that city, recently. He 
entered the coal business in his father’s 
firm of Madeira Hill & Co., Philadelphia, 
becoming a vice president. He resigned 
in 1934 to join the Anthracite Institute. 

—o— 

William H. Appleton Holmes, 60, 
treasurer, D. Saunders Sons Inc., Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., died in that city, March 6. 

—)— 

Donald C. Barrick, 59, a specialist for 
over 36 years in the construction and 
installation of street lighting standards, 
died March 9, in Cleveland. He had 
been associated with Union Metal Mfg. 
Co., Canton, O., almost continuously 
since he and his father founded the com- 





pany in 1906. 
years as secretary-treasurer and was also 
a member of its sales staff. 

—o— 

Andrew H. Lance, 80, former vice 
president and treasurer, Simmons Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., died in that city, March 
13. 


He served a number of 


—o— 

Albert B. Hostetler, 68, who retired 
July 1, 1940, as auditor of the Rock 
Falls, Ill., works of International Har- 
vester Co., died in Sterling, Ill, March 
9. 

—o— 

William P. Yooss, 51, vice president, 
Federal-Huber Co., Chicago, died March 
4, in Orlando, Fla. Although he had 
made his home in Orlando the past eight 
years, he had retained his business con- 
nection. 

dint 

Joseph V. Wedgwood, for 15 years 
sales manager of the Neenah, Wis., plant 
of Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
died in Neenah, March 6. 


—i-—- 


Division, 


John W. Fogg, 78, vice president and 
general manager, MacLean-Fogg Lock 
Nut Co., Chicago, died March 5. 

—o— 

Dr. Edward Curran, 70, one of the 
perfecters of the altimeter, died in Al- 
hambra, Calif., March 6. Dr. 
spent the greater part of the last 50 years 
inventing mechanical devices, on many 
of which he held patents. 

—o— 

Herbert G. Beede, 73, president, Pan- 
tex Pressing Machine Inc., Pawtucket, 
R. L., died in that city, March 6. Mr. 
Beede held many patents on textile ma- 
chinery and on pressing and laundry 
machine equipment. 


Curran 
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OPA Issues New Regulation 
Covering Ferrous Forgings 


OPA has issued regulation No. 351, 
placing ferrous forgings under separate 
coverage. 

The new regulation, effective March 
$1, covers all iron and steel items pro- 
duced by power hammers, presses or 
forging machines, including those on 
which have been performed trimming, 
coining, testing, inspecting, heat treat- 
ing, welding, machining, plating or oth- 
er surface coating. 

Current prices, established under price 
order No. 136, will remain in effect, 
based on the Oct. 1, 1941, price list. In 
addition to freezing list prices as of that 
date, the order provides that the ceiling 
for all ferrous forgings sold without list 
prices between January and Oct. 1, 
1941, shall be prices of such items on 
the last contract in that period. 

The following are not covered by the 
new regulation: Stampings, chains, hand 
tools, expendable tools, marine hardware, 
products controlled by schedule No. 6, 
forgings which are component of ma- 
chine or spare parts when sold by a 
manufacturer already covered by other 
regulations; and forgings produced under 
developmental and secret contracts. 


Curtails Use of Copper and 
Steel in Busway, Bus Duct 


WPB has issued order L-253, calling 
for a saving of 4,500,000 pounds of cop- 
per and 4250 tons of steel over previous 
use in manufacturing busway and bus 
duct. 
mon types of prefabricated plug-in and 
feeder type busways and excludes those 
using rolling trolleys or step-type. 


The order covers only the com- 


Close Check To Be Made of 
Compliance with CMP Rules 


Plans have been made by WPB for 
checking 5000 to 10,000 users of con- 
trolled materials to study compliance 
with present regulations. The survey is 
to be extended later to cover all com- 
panies operating under the Controlled 
Materials Plan, including prime and sec- 
ondary producers of both “A” and “B” 
products. 


WPB Places Ferrocolumbium 
Under Full Allocation 


WPB has placed ferrocolumbium un- 
der complete allocation with the issuance 
of general preference order M-296, de- 
signed to prevent its use where other 
materials can be substituted. Applica- 
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tions for use must be filed on PD-391 


or PD-707. 


Revises Secondary and Scrap 
Aluminum Price Schedule 
Maximum prices on aluminum scrap 


and 


been revised to permit secondary smelt- 


secondary aluminum ingot have 
ers in certain instances to pay baling 
and briqueting premiums on three grades 
of plant scrap and to add %-cent per 
pound to maximums for ingot from 
plant scrap. 

Changes effected in amendment No 
6 to price schedule No. 2 for the pur- 
pose of increasing the supply of alumi- 
num aircraft alloys are effective March 
31. The amendment enables secondary 
WPB 


authorization, to pay the same prices as 


smelters, acting under specific 


offered by primary producers 


WPB Orders More Extensive 
Use of Scrap Turnings 

Steel 
WPB to 
scrap turnings in order to conserve criti- 
This taken in 


an amendment to order M-2]-a. 


mills have been ordered by 


make more extensive use of 


cal alloys. action was 
Order requires each person melting 


Moy 


all ”y 


steel, including castings, to use 


steel turnings in an amount not 


less than 4 per cent of the total weight 
of alloy steel ingots and castings pro- 
duced each month. 

A discussion of the problem at the 
Ad- 


use of 


last meeting of the Steel Industry 
that 


per 


visory Committee revealed 


turnings had increased 30 cent in 


February as compared with January 


Further substantial increases are expect- 
ed to result from the order 
the 


requires producers of stainless steel cast- 


A new provision ot order also 


ings to use a certain percentage of 


chrome-bearing scrap 


WPB Relinquishes Control 
Over Palm Oil Distribution 


Control over palm oil has been trans 


ferred to the Food Distribution Admin 
istration The new order, Food Dis 
tribution order No. 38, replaces War 


M-59 

continues the 
M-59 on the 
palm 


Production Board Order 
The 


same restrictions as order 


re-issued order 


processing, delivery and use of 
oil but provides exemption from the re- 
strictions for any person using less than 
2000 pounds of palm oil per quarter 
The use of palm oil has been limited 
1942, to the 


plate, 


since April 1, manufacture 
of tin plate 


steel strip, and black plate 


terne steel sheets, 


and to proc- 
percentages of 


esses yielding required 


glycerine 
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Here are the Senate Postwar Economic Committee members as they held their 
organization session in Washington last week. Front row, left to right: Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney, Wyoming; Alben C. Barkley, Kentucky; Walter F. George, 
Georgia; Charles L. McNary, Oregon; Arthur Vandenburg, Michigan. Stand- 
ing, left to right: Robert Taft, Ohio; Claude Pepper, Florida; Scott W. Lucas, 
Illinois; Warren R. Austin, Vermont, and Carl Hayden, Arizona. For article on 
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Congressional activities indicate concern about 
welfare of business and individuals. . . President's 
“cradle to grave” proposal misinterpreted as a plan 
of “dreamers” and “idealists” 


DESPITE the leisurely approach that 
Congress so far seems to have made on 
the subject of postwar planning, as dis- 
cussed in this department last week, 
there are definite indications as to cer- 
tain portions of the overall pattern as 
they already have taken form or will 
take form. 

“Of one thing you can be certain” says 
an influential member of the House. “As 
soon as the war is over, Congress will 
be practically a unit in eliminating gov- 
ernment controls as far as possible. The 
people of this country will be fed up 
with many of the curbs they are tol- 
erating in time of war.” 

He added: “The thing to be guarded 
is that the 
drastic as to 


against removal of controls 


must not be so threaten 
disorders in our economy.” 
Another thing the 


eighth Congress is that it seems to have 


about seventy- 


a better understanding than previous 
Congresses of what makes the wheels of 
Today 


gressmen—in the course of casual con- 


industry go round. more Con- 
versations—express their belief that busi- 
ness after the war can best be stimulated 


through a greater profit incentive. 
Urges Consulting Services 


The trend also is indicated by S. 356, 
reintroduced in January by Senator 
James M. Mead of New York. This bill, 
prepared in consultation with the De- 
partment of Commerce, would direct the 
Secretary of Commerce to establish “a 
field consulting service, the personnel of 
which shall 
enced and trained in the problems of 


consist of persons experi- 
small business and capable of counsel- 
ing owners and managers of small busi- 
ness in management and other problems 
relating to location, manufacturing pro- 
channels, domestic 


cesses, distribution 


and foreign markets, sources of mer- 
chandise, merchandising, record keeping, 
cost accounting, personnel and_ related 
subjects.” Its aim is to set up a staff, 
somewhat along lines of the county farm 
agents of the Department of Agriculture, 
to help and stimulate “small” business 
and thus make for a healthy economy. 
This bill is of especial 


because it 


significance 


reveals a rather radical 
change in official thinking as to en- 
couragement of small The 


original plan was to encourage business 


business. 
through government loans. As time has 


gone on, however, a weakness in this 
method of approach has become recog- 


42 





flaw which has been de- 


nized. The 
tected is that such a program of govern- 
ment loans might have the effect, in 
saddling upon 
accustomed to handling 


many cases, of debts 
people not 
money—thus inviting bankruptcies and 


The bill, 


as now worded, is aimed at helping 


other shocks to the economy. 


small manufacturers to stay solvent and 
keep going. The bill makes no mention 
about rendering assistance to “big” man- 
ufacturers, the theory being that the big 
manufacturers can take care of them- 
selves. 

In casual conversations with Congress- 


men one senses a feeling that labor’s 








POSTWAR 
PLANNING 


This is the tenth of a series 


of a detailed study of what 
is being thought about and 
accomplished toward mak- 
ing the postwar world a 
place in which the individual 
and industry may flourish. 











stake in the economy has been magnified 
to a greater extent than is fair and just. 
At the same time there are no present 
signs that Congress will be prepared at 
the 
any remedial labor legislation. On 


enact 
the 
other hand, there obviously is a definite 
belief that the 
treated intelligently ‘ded fairly. 
that the will 
favorable treatment as 

Another subject that keeps bobbing up 
in conversations with members of Con- 


any time in near future to 


farmer never has been 
All signs 
receive more 


are farmer 


time goes on. 


gress, is postwar taxation; the general 
feeling being that the tax burden must 
be reduced materially after the war. 


One congressman has worked out 
an intriguing plan by which the tax 
load would be ameliorated to an ap- 


preciable extent. “My point of view”, 











he says, “is that we could do away with 


taxation to the extent of an amount 
of money equal to the same percent- 
age of the of ‘money previ- 
ously in circulation as the increase in 
production in a given period was to 
total preduction in the previous year. 
It is a simple matter of placing a credit 
on the Treasury books. I think that as 
additional transact 
volume 


amount 


money to 
of busines, we 


we need 
an increasing 
ought not to have to tax the people or 
to borrow in order to secure this amount 
of money to be put in circulation through 
government expenditures. I do not feel 
that, except in unusual cases, this would 
provide sufficient revenue. It would, 
however, make all the difference in the 
world between excessive taxation and 
the amount of taxation that could readily 
be borne by business and other portions 
of the community.” 


The foregoing discussion, and other 
discussions that have appeared in this 
spot in recent should make it 
clear that while a great deal of study 


issues, 


has been devoted to postwar economic 
planning, that while plans with much 
merit already have been formulated, 
still no part of the planning program as 
yet has “frozen”. These 
sions also should suggest that the vast 
that has 
industry, together with 
that 


has been turned in by industry in pro- 


been discus- 


amount of educational work 


been done by 
the particularly fine performance 
ducing for war, has resulted in increas- 
ing the esteem in which private enter- 
prise now is held by our economists in 


general and by the public at large. 
Education of People Necessary 


In addition to the postwar planning 
now being done by individual companies 
and by community groups all over the 
country, in order to be ready with man- 
ufacturing programs that will create vast 
employment after the war, it would be 
extremely helpful if industry could re- 
double the intensity of its campaign of 
educating more and more of our people 
as to what kind of a public policy will 
be necessary to stimulate business if that 
objective actually is to be achieved on 
a large scale after the war. 

It is necessary to have more people 
understand the fact that to function to 
advantage industry first of all, 
the assurance that a fair rate of profit 
investment 


needs, 
may be earned on capital 
and distributed among the investors. It 
needs a return to the old appreciation 
of thrift, so that money again will be 
encouraged to accumulate and, in turn, 
be lured into investment in the hope of 
a profit. It requires a better understand- 
ing of the fact that when workers de- 
high wages 


and obtain unduly 


mand 
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Unloading crane ties in with 
plant storage area. 
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Racks handle finished parts 
through drying ovens. 






Free moving hand cranes with electric 
hoist handles 3-ton loads easily. 






FOR THE DURATION 
AND LONG AFTERWARDS 


American MonoRail Equipment offers 
versatile application without costly 
adjustment or lengthy engineering. 

















OU can better your production NOW-—later in 
the post-war period you will have essential equip- 
ment available for changes in product or process. 





Stripping crane speeds up 
removal of wire coils. 










American MonoRail handling equipment is extremely 
flexible. Standard parts fit quickly and easily into com- 
plete systems that solve a wide range of handling 
problems. 









Don't let your handling problems impede your war 
work. Let our engineers show you how to speed up 
NOW with an eye on easy, inexpensive adjustment 
when Victory is ours. 












Crane over storage area moves 
steel easily. 
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they are slowly but surely killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. It also 
requires an understanding of the need 
for industrial management to be free in 
its use of manpower since when labor 
dictates to management, inefficiency is 
more than likely to step in and employ- 
ment potentialities reduced. 

Most observers believe that while 
Congress has manifested hostility to the 
activities of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, by lopping off its appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1943, actually the administration’s plan 
finally will be adopted in considerable 
measure. Public works always will be 
required to some extent, and everybody 
concerned with the problem agrees that 
public work should be done by way of 
an orderly program. Everybody agrees 
that there must be a high level of em- 
ployment in civilian industries as we 
demobilize from war to peace, and that 
our plane of living must be high. And 
increasing opinien that future 
must be shaped ». as to en- 
rather than discourage profit 
on industrial investments. 
these factors are covered thor- 


there is 
tax laws 
courage 
incentive 

All of 
oughly in plans sponsored by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 

It may be poirited out that when the 
President on March 10 sent the National 
Resources Planning Board plan te Con- 
gress the story that was released to the 
newspapers catised them to stress . the 
idea that the plan was aimed at creating 
“cradle-to-the-grave” security. News rep- 
got the idea that, 
the plan, the declared policy of the 
federal government after the war should 
be: 

“To underwrite full employment for 
all employables; 

“To guarantee a job for every man 


resentatives under 


released from the armed forces and the 
war industries at the close of the war, 
with fair pay and working conditions; 

“To guarantee and, when necessary, 
underwrite: Equal access by all to se- 
curity, education, health and wholesome 
housing conditions.” 


Plan Suggests Utopia 


In other words, the story suggested to 
many~practical minds that the adminis- 
tration planners were idealists who en- 
visioned a sort of never-never dream 
world, a Utopia where all would be well, 
where the sun would shine, 
where the birds would always sing, and 
where the government would guarantee 
to protect every man, woman and child 
against toothache, falling arches and the 
itch. 

It is unfortunate that the _ story, 
worded in this way, was announced to 
the public at a time ‘when propaganda 
. for a fourth term had been launched. It 

&R &~ 


always 
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failed to do full justice to the plan, 
which, as has been revealed in_ this 
department in previous issues, actually 
has a great deal of merit. It is to be 
hoped that Congress will devote to the 
plan the careful study it deserves. 


Postwar Era Worries Congress 


Unwittingly, perhaps, Congress al- 
ready has been influential in setting up 
policies that are now in effect and are 
bound to influence our economic life 
as we go ahead both in the war as well 
as in the period of peace. Congressional 
hearings and debates have revealed a 
high degree of concern with the welfare 
of business and individuals in the war- 
time economy. Congressional reports 
have criticized the distribution of war 
contracts and subcontracts. and there 
has been much concern Over “ghost 
towns” and “distressed plants” and “de- 
pressed areas”. Congressmen 
sisted that our economy must be main- 
tained in a state of health so that when 
our boys return they can go back home 
and obtain employment. It was this state 


have in- 


of mind that led to congressional cre- 
ation of the Smaller War Plants Corp., 
with an appropriation out of which loans 
could be made to smaller plants. The 
Smaller War Plants Division of the War 
Production Board, under this setup, 
has the responsibility for finding work 
for distressed plants and distressed areas. 
Smaller War Plants Division 
a policy of holding meetings in its re- 
gional offices all over the country. At 
each government 


now has 


meeting all procure- 
The 
group goes over a list of the distressed 
plants in its area and is charged with 
the responsibility for placing 
where a condition is to be 


ment agencies are represented. 


orders 
distressed 
remedied. Out-of this type of activity 
have come some satisfactory results. The 
bad situation in the New York City area 


has been much improved. The de- 
pressed furniture industry at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., now is being helped. 


Programs now are underway at Atlanta, 
Chicago and in other regional areas. 

This type of activity is of the very 
essence of postwar planning, because it 
is leading to creation of conversion ma- 
chinery during the war. It is establish- 
ing organizations which will ease the 
job of reconversion after the war, for 
the problem then will be better under- 
stood as.a result of the experience now 
being gained, yuk 

There is every reason to believe that 
our present experience in conversion 
from production of one type of goods to 
another will be further intensified even 
while we still aré at ‘war. 

That is because of the enormous scale 
on which we are: producing’ Wat materiel 
and on which we will shortly be produc- 











ing even more. It is no secret that 
within a period of months more pro- 
duction lines will have to be slowed 
down or halted for lack of ability to ab- 
sorb their output. Then will come the 
need for reconverting back to civilian 
production—a process that should mani- 
fest itself more and more as our needs 
for war are more than met. Out of this 
experience should come some fairly 
good, practical formulas for the overall 
reconversion job that will come later. 
While Congress, the all-important fac- 
tor in. government as far as postwar 
planning is concerned, appears to be 
floundering around to a certain degree, 
it will be seen from the above that we 
actually, from the standpoint of govern- 
ment, have made a considerable amount 
of progress already in creating machin- 
ery and in establishing policies that have 
to do with the postwar economy. In 
this respect we are far in advance of 
our position in 1919 when we entered 
the period of peace without any sem- 
blance of national postwar planning. 


Department of Commerce Active 


In passing, it should be understood by 
that 
agencies that have provided and con- 


business men various government 
tinue to provide money to finance war 
plants all operate under the authority of 
the Department of Commerce. This de- 
partment is studying the postwar prob- 
lems of disposing of these manufactur- 
ing properties. It is too early to discuss 
this program in detail. the 
Department. of Commerce, under Secre- 


tary Jesse Jones, and Under Secretary 


However, 


Wayne Taylor, envisions a broad plan 
by which these plants will be acquired 
by private industry to the largest extent 
possible. The approach in this thinking 
is that government should not, as a gen- 
eral rule, engage in competitive business. 
In concluding this series of discussions 
on postwar planning, and at the risk of 
repetition, emphasis is placed upon the 
need for an adequate postwar planning 
job by business and industry, both by 
individual companies and by local groups 
and communities. Industry and business 
should be ready with complete manufac- 
turing and servicing programs of all 
kinds to be placed in operation when- 
ever circumstances make that possible. 
These plans should be frozen now that 
they may be applied even prior to the 
war's end if that becomes possible. 
The plans. perheps should be more 
on the bold than the conservative side. 
Our people are going to want a lot of 
housing, a lot of automobiles, a lot of 
airplanes, a lot of railroad equipment, a 
lot of rebuilding and a lot of everything 
else when the emergency is over. They 


are i a lot of money with 
pee Siedt.-. 
which to buy these goods. Employment 
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is bound to be at a high rate—for the 
experience in converting to war resulted 
in the creation of a going organization to 
obtain production at higher and higher 
rates. That all combines to forecast a 
high level of public purchasing power 
after the war. 

Any manufacturer or business man 
who has questions to ask about postwar 
planning, incidentally, can get a lot of 
assistance by writing to the Committee 
for Economic Development, with head- 
quarters in the Commerce Building, 
Washington. This is the committee of 
business men described in this depart- 
ment in Steet of Feb. 1 and 8. 

As previously indicated in this series, 
chief angles of postwar economic policy 
still to take on a definite pattern are: Tax- 
ation, the extent to which labor will be 
encouraged or permitted to dominate in- 
dustrial management, the relationship be- 
tween wages and profits, the extent to 
which low-priced imported goods—under 
our “good neighbor” policy in interna- 
tional affairs—will be allowed to com- 
pete against domestic goods, the need 
for an intelligent control of government 


spending, and the social security system. 


Henry J. Kaiser presents the Presi- 
dent with a model of the dual-purpose 
aircraft carrier soon to be launched. 
Standing, left to right: Rear Admiral 
Howard L. Vickery, Maritime Commis- 
sion; Mr. Kaiser; Artemus L. Gates, 
assistant secretary of the Navy for 
Air; Rear Admiral Emory Land, chair- 
man, Maritime Commission. Below, Mr. 
Kaiser “snaps” Frederick Riebel, new 
vice president, Brewster Aeronauti- 
cal Corp., Johnsville, Pa., of which Mr. 
Kaiser was named chairman 
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Necessary Adjustments Expected 
To Be Completed by July 1 


PROBLEMS connected with putting 
the Controlled Materials Plan into op- 
eration are being ironed out as rapidly 
as possible, and necessary adjustments 
should be made by July 1, the 
plan is scheduled to go into full effect. 


when 


J. A. Krug, program vice chairman, 
made this statement in commenting on 
WPB the 


Council for Produc- 


a letter sent to officials ‘by 
Automotive War 
tion (STeeL, March 22, p. 39). 

No basic changes have been made in 
CMP, Mr. Krug said, and any 


made 


adjust- 


ments necessary can be within 
framework of the plan as constituted 
difficulties 


confusion 


“Because and a certain 


amount of were expected,” 
Mr. Krug 
the plan was first announced last No- 
that a 
would be used during the second quar- 


1943. CMP goes 


said, “we explained when 


vember transitional procedure 


ter o! before into 


















This 


transitional procedure, including authori- 


full operation on July 1. 
zations for companies under the Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan to obtain mate- 
rials in the 
the flow of materials to war plants in 


second quarter, will assure 
the second quarter. 

“The job of distributing allotments of 
controlled materials through 13 claimant 
the first 
the 


agencies will not be perfect 


time. There will be cases in first 


go-around where allotments do not ex- 
actly match approved production sched- 
ules. Producers have been advised to 
make up differences if possible through 
use of inventory. Where an actual stop- 
page of production might be threatened, 


they can obtain relief by application to 


the claimant agency It will be neces- 
sary to readjust some production sched- 
ules as well as the preliminary allot 
ments, but all of this is to be expected 
in putting production on a strict allot- 


ment basis 
“Harold Boeschenstein 
in charge of the administration of the 
Controlled Materials Plan 


first announced, has been working stead 
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tion to a plan whose principles have 
been endorsed almost unanimously, both 
by business men and all of the Gov- 
ernment agencies involved.” 


WPB Warns Manufacturers 
Not To Duplicate Orders 


Serious impairment of the scheduled 
flow of materials under the Controlled 
Materials Plan is threatened by placing 
more than one order fur aluminum, cop- 
per, or steel allotted, WPB officials warn. 

To halt this practice before it assumes 
dangerous proportions, WPB has issued 
an interpretation of CMP regulation No. 
1 which makes it clear that duplication of 
orders for allotted materials is in viola- 
tion of the law and may subject manu- 
facturers to severe penalties under the 
criminal code. 

Harold Boeschenstein, director, WPB 
Controlled Materials Division, said that 
in some cases duplicate orders are being 
placed on the theory that delivery will 


Seventy Per Cent 


thus be made more certain. Even though 
a manufacturer who places more than one 
order for the same material does so with 
the intention of cancelling the excess 
before delivery, the resulting confusion 
in mill schedules threatens not only his 
own supply but that’ of other war pro- 
ducers as well, he added. 


Revocation of Order P-120 
To Be’ Effective April 1 


War Production Board has announced 
that order P-120 will be revoked April 
1 to prevent confusion with GMP regu- 
lation No. 5 which goes into effect on 
that date. Order P-120 assigned prefer- 
ence ratings for the acquisition of neces- 
sary repair and maintenance materials by 
producers of aluminum and magnesium. 

CMP regulation No. 5 provides a 
method for acquisition of maintenance, 
repair and operating materials by alumi- 
num and magnesium producers, as well 
as by manufacturers of other products. 


of DPC Plant 


Projects Already in Operation 


ONE THOUSAND and twenty-two of 
the 1479 plant projects owned by the De- 
fense Plant Corp., RFC subsidiary, have 
come into actual operation, Jesse Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce, announced last 
week. Eight hundred of these were 
started after Pearl Harbor. 

Total commitments approved by DPC 
(including projects subsequently can- 
celled or deferred) is $9,175,190,258.10. 
The $2,657,112,000 DPC will have in- 
vested in aircraft and aircraft accessories 
plants will exceed by about ten times 
the entire assets of all aircraft manu- 
facturers before the war and its total 
commitments for all military purposes 
amount to one-seventh of the combined 
total assets of all the 90,000-odd manu- 
facturing and mining companies in the 
United States in 1939. Total square feet 
of airplane plant space alone—35,000,- 
000—would cover 700 city blocks 250 x 
200 feet, or one solid city block 200 feet 
wide and 33 miles long. 

Largest DPC commitment for facilities 
now in operation is for an aircraft engine 
plant costing $173,357,236. The smallest 
is for machinery costing $14,251.50 at 
a plant making jewel bearings. The 
1022 plants are located in 43 states and 
are operated by 708 different companies. 

Total cost to DPC of constructing and 
equipping these 1022 plant projects is 
$4,317,751,000. This includes facilities 
at 51 plants costing $483,483,000 mak- 
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ing airplanes, including bombe:s, fight- 
ers, cargo planes, trainer planes, and 
gliders; 344 plants costing $1,965,351,- 
000 making aircraft engines and other 
aircraft parts; 70 plants costing $337,450,- 
000 for ordnance; 54 for $47,995,000 
making radio and communication equip- 
ment; 161 for $81,559,000 making ma- 
chine tools; 42 for $143,822,000 building 
ships, engines, and parts; 57 for $141,- 
283,000 making steel arid pig iron; 43 
for $518,804,000 producing aluminum 
metal and fabrication; 24 for $307,728,- 
000 producing magnesium metal and 
fabrication; 22 for $29,722,000 produc- 
ing other metals and minerals; 6 for $95,- 
785,000 making synthetic rubber; 4 for 
$70,416,000 making butadiene and sty- 
rene, bases for synthetic rubber; 80 for 
$55,983,000 producing other war mate- 
rials and supplies; and 64 for $38,370,- 
000 for the acquisition of flying schools. 

Other types of facilities are also being 
financed, such as pipelines, barges, and 
cars for the transportation of petroleum 
to relieve the shortage in the East. Com- 
mitments for six oil pipelines aggregate 
$153,586,000 for the building of ap- 
proximately 2832 miles of pipeline, the 
longest line being the $95,000,000 24- 
inch line from Longview, Texas, to the 
Eastern seaboard, with daily capacity of 
300,000 barrels of crude oil or 350,000 
barrels of petroleum products. The first 
530 miles of this line, terminating at Nor- 








ris City, Ill, is now in operation, and 
the remaining 857 miles will be com- 
pleted by late summer. Recently DPC 
agreed to build a second line to cost 
about $44,000,000 from Baytown, Tex., 
to Seymour, Ind., with daily capacity of 
about 235,000 barrels of gasoline and 
light petroleum products. Commitments 
totaling $87,035,000 have also been ap- 
proved for movement of oil barges and 
rail. 

Commitments totaling $1,818,057,000 
have been made to approximately 340 
machine tool manufacturers to purchase 
tools in case they are not purchased by 
others. These orders are guarantees to 
the machine tool builder, many of whom 
are small, of prompt markets and prices 
for his product until firm orders are 
placed by private enterprise or govern- 
ment agencies. From this pool, tools 
costing $839,312,844 have gone direct- 
ly from tool manufacturers to ultimate 
users, and DPC’s commitments to pur- 
chase have been reduced accordingly. 
In addition, $385,084,000 has been ap- 
proved, of which $150,000,000 was for 
a small arms program (subsequently 
canceled ); $122,812,000 for machinery 
and equipment, $20,000,000 of which 
went for machinery in the plants of 700 
subcontractors; $43,388,000 for railroads, 
bus, and other transportation; the bal- 
ance for housing and other purposes. 
The housing facilities. will provide tem- 
porary quarters for between 25,000 and 
30,000 construction workers, and 5500 
residences for plant-operating employes. 


OPA Plans Revocation of 
Construction Price Order 


Most parts of the construction indus- 
try not already exempt from price con- 
trol soon will be removed from regulation, 
Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown 
has announced. However, repair and 
maintenance services which are a fac- 
tor in civilian rents will remain under 
control. 

All general contracting activity and 
many types of subcontracting for jobs 
on new dwellings and factories as well 
as many of the services connected with 
the construction of a new building will 
be formally excluded from price regula- 
tion. 

The administrator stated the removal 
from price control would be accom- 
plished through revocation of maximum 
price regulation No. 251 (construction 
services and sales of building and in- 
dustrial equipment and materials on an 
installed or erected basis). 


Examples of construction work which 
will remain under control are as follows: 
Repair services, including plumbing and 
the repair and maintenance of heating 
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plants; sheet metal work; sale of goods, 
such as roofing, flooring and siding, on 
an installed basis when such materials 
are necessary for the maintenance of 
existing structures; sale of building mate- 
rials on an instalied basis where the 
items are sold on a unit basis. Mate- 
rials such as pipe and fencing, and me- 
chanical equipment such as water-heat- 
ers and furnaces, when sold on an in- 
stalled unit basis, remain under control. 

Price for materials purchased by the 
industry will also remain subject to ap- 
plicable price regulations. 


Highway Construction 
Authorization Modified 


To conserve manpower, materials and 
machinery, WPB has withdrawn a blank- 
et authorization which had permitted 
road departments to begin highway con- 
struction jobs provided no critical mate- 
terials which had been acquired after 
May 6, 1942, were used. 


The authorization, which in effect 


gave road departments the right to build 
any roads where no priority assistance 





be yr) 














was required was revoked so that equip- 
ment and materials tied up on some of 
these jobs might be diverted to the con- 
struction of important military and access 
highways. 

Simultaneously, WPB delicgated to re- 
gional directors the authority to permit 
the start of highway construction jobs 
costing less than $100,000 where federal 
funds are not required and where no 
priority assistance is needed. Regional 
directors of WPB will exercise this au- 
thority after consultation with district 
engineers of the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration of the Federal Works Agency. 

Since highway construction jobs cost- 
ing more than $100,000 must go to 
WPB for approval by the Facility Re- 
view Committee, these applications will 
be processed in Washington by the Gov- 
ernmental Division of WPB. Similarly, 
roads requiring federal funds must go to 
Washington for certification of their es- 
sentiality, so these applications also will 
be processed in Washington. 

This action delegating authority to the 
field to permit the beginning of high- 
way construction is in line with the gen- 














PEACETIME SALES vs. WAR CONTRACTS 


SIXTY largest producers of war materials were 
awarded war contracts totaling $54,000,000,000 
from June, 
Peacetime sales of these companies, as reflected 
by reports for 1939, amounted to about $7,500,- 
000,000 a year. Only 17, or less than a third, 
of the companies were included among the 200 
largest nonfinancial corporations before the war. 


1940, through November, 1942. 


Greatest expansion has taken place in aircraft 
and shipbuilding firms 
by the end of last November amounted to about 
70 times the 1939 sales volume of the companies 
surveyed. Automotive, iron and steel and elec- 
trical equipment companies hold war contracts 
amounting to three and a half to four and a 
half times 1939 sales. 
tional Industrial Conference Board 


where war contracts 


Data from WPB and Na- 








eral decentralization policy of WPB. Au- 
thority to permit the beginning of resi- 
dential, agricultural, and many types of 
commercial construction, costing less 
than $10,000, was placed in regional of- 
fices March 8. 

Regional directors are empowered al- 
so to authorize the beginning of highway 
$10,000 


where priority assistance is required. 


construction costing less than 


Construction Volume Falls 

14 Per Cent in January 

Total volume of construction in the 
United States declined 14 per 
from December to January as the down- 


cent 


ward trend continued for the fifth suc- 
that 
about 80 per cent of this volume was for 


cessive month. It is estimated 
war purposes, as compared with about 65 
per cent for January, 1942. 

January volume of $783,500,000 rep- 
resents a 46 per cent drop from August, 
1942, the peak month of last year, when 
construction reached a total of $1,468,- 
000,000. Construction in 
1942, totaled $912,000,000. 

War housing and community facilities 


December, 


construction declined 9 per cent from 
December. 
Government-financed factory expan- 


sion, including construction volume and 


machinery and equipment deliveries 
combined, showed a 10 per cent decline 
in January. 

Machinery and equipment deliveries 
in February remained at approximately) 
the January level with a probable in- 


crease in March. 


Pilot Plant To Refine 
Brazilian Nickel Ore 


American Smelting & Refining Co., 
New York, revealed last week that it will 
construct a pilot plant at Perth Amboy, 
N. J., to refine nickel from ore mined 
from the properties of Companhia 
Niquel Tocantins in the state of Goyaz, 
Brazil. 
cial plant will be constructed in Brazil 
in 1944, 
in commercial 
of this metal probably will begin in ad- 
Amer- 


If conditions permit, a commer- 


The ore also contains cobalt 


amounts and extraction 
vance of the nickel operation. 
ican Smelting recently obtained a 50 per 
cent ownership in the Brazilian com- 


pany. 


William M. Jeffers, national rubber 
director, and president, Pacific 
railroad, said in New York recently that 


Union 


he “assumed” that railroad travel would 
be rationed in the near future. He 
added in making this remark that he 
spoke as a railroad man and not as a 
rubber administrator. 
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should be addressed to WPB, Washington; 
or filed with State Co-ordinator of Mines; 
or with Regional Technical Adviser, Mining 
Equipment Division, Regional office of WPB. 


PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summary of orders and regulations issued by WPB and OPA, supplementary 
to Priorities-Allocations-Prices Guide as published in Section II of STEEL, Dec. 14, 1942 


CMP REGULATIONS 


No. 5A: MRO Supplies for Governmental 
Agencies and Institutions, issued March 19. 
Provides governmental agencies and private 
institutions such as schools and colleges, 
churches, hospitals, libraries and welfare es- 
tablishments with necessary procedure for 
obtaining maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies after March 31. Assigns an allot- 
ment symbol, MRO-5A, and preference rat- 
ings of AA-1 for any activity or service listed 
in Schedule I, AA-2X for those listed in 
Schedule Il, and A-10 for activities and serv- 
ices not listed in either schedule. Any 
agency or institution covered by regulation 
5A may obtain MRO supplies in such quan- 
tities as are available from warehouses or 
distributors under CMP regulation No. 4, or 
at retail without preference ratings or allot- 
ments, without using the procedure provided 
in CMP regulation 5A. Exempts following 
services from provisions of the regulation: 
gas, light, power, water and central heating, 
and communications. Forbids any agency or 
institution to which a rating for MRO sup- 
plies is extended on form PD-408 from using 
during the quarter for which that rating is 
assigned any rating provided in regulation 
5A. Permits the agency or institution, how- 
ever, to place an authorized controlled ma- 
terial order for the amount of controlled 
materials rated on its PD-408 in the manner 
prescribed in regulation 5A, if the supplies 
are needed in connection with any of the 
activities listed in Schedules I and I 


L ORDERS 


L-53-b (Amendment): Repair Parts for Track- 


Laying Tractors, Equipment, effective March 
20. Establishes control over distribution by 
limiting percentage of production of critical 
parts that may be shipped to each of five 
classifications as follows: military, not more 
than 40 per cent; war projects, not less than 
20 per cent; essential civilian operations, not 
less than 20 per cent; export, not less than 
15 per cent; miscellaneous, for sales to per- 
sons or for purposes other than those covered 
by the first four classifications, 5 per cent 
Percentages are on basis of number of units 
produced each month. Urgency need for 
items of parts falling in the miscellaneous 
group must be established by certification to 
WPB. 


L-77 (Amendment): Metal Windows, effective 


March 19. Removes restrictions on sale and 
delivery of completely fabricated metal win- 
dows in distributors’ and manufacturers’ in- 
ventories, Permits production on preference 
rating of AA-3 or higher. Permits manu- 
facture without rating of metal storm win- 
dows from material partially fabricated prior 
to April 3, 1943. Eliminates provision that 
deliveries of material for manufacture of 
windows can only be made under PRP. 


L-157 (Amendment): Hand Tool Simplification, 


effective April 15. Permits only the forge 
type of finish for forged axes, hatchets, adzes, 
broad axes and light hammers. Eliminates 
handle specifications, permitting these tools 
to be supplied with or without handles. Re- 
duces the number of items permitted to be 
manufactured, except number of different 
forged axe items which may be made to fill 
orders for export under a license issued by 
the Board of Economic Warfare or to fill an 
order of a Lend-Lease government. 


L-158 (Amendment): Automotive Replacement 
Parts, effective March 11. Requires produc- 
tion to be scheduled as if orders bore rating 
of AA-2X. Deliveries may be made with- 
out regard to orders bearing rating of AA-3 
or lower. Limits production to parts listed 


in order. Prohibits production on and after 
April 1 at a rate which will make dollar 
cost value of inventory of finished replace- 
ment parts greater at the end of any quar- 
ter of 1943 than it was on April 1, 1943. 
Allows producers 60-day period following 
end of each quarter within which produc- 
tion may be increased or decreased to bring 
inventory to permitted level. 


L-211 (Schedule 8): National Emergency Spec- 


ifications for Steel Products, issued March 22. 
Establishes standard specifications for carbon 
steel plates. Provides that no person shall 
produce or deliver on a government order 
any carbon steel plate not conforming ot a 
specification included on List 1 or List 2 of 
the schedule. Production or delivery for 
other orders must conform to specifications 
included on List 1. Exempts from restric- 
tions plates which were produced or fabri- 
cated prior to March 22, or plates so proc- 
essed prior to that date that conformance to 
the specifications would be impracticable 


M ORDERS 


M-I-d (Amendment): Aluminum Scrap, effec- 


tive March 16. Requires all persons gen- 
erating 500 pounds or more of plant scrap 
in any one month to separate it by form 
and alloy content. Permits shipment of seg- 
regated plant scrap to approved smelters or 
dealers, provided the amount of any one al- 
loy shipped in any one month does not ex- 
ceed 10 tons. Expressly makes dealers re- 
sponsible for carrying out the segregation 
program and empowers the director of the 
Aluminum and Magnesium Division to issue 
directives requiring the delivery of certain 
alloys to specific persons. Transfers to the 
Director of the Division the responsibility 
for authorizing toll agreements. 


M-ll-a (Amendment): Zinc, effective retroac- 


tively to Jan. 1, 1943. Relieves consumers 
of zinc oxide of the necessity of furnishing 
written statements to suppliers certifying that 
receipt of any further shipment will not in- 
crease his inventory of zinc oxide in excess 
of a necessary minimum working supply. 


P ORDERS 


P-56 (Amendment): Mines and Smelters, effec- 


tive March 17. Sets up simplified procedure 
governing purchases and deliveries of mining 
machinery, equipment and supplies for ac- 
count of producers in all branches of the 
mining industry. Provides that WPB will 
assign serial number to each mine that is 
engaged in essential war production. Out- 
standing serial numbers will remain in ef- 
fect until further notice. Serial numbered 
producers must submit requirements for 
maintenance, operating and repair supplies 
on appropriate forms of PD-400 series, for 
new machinery and other capital equipment 
on written applications describing equipment 
and reasons why it is essential for proper 
operation of mine or plant. Receipts and 
inventories of producers must be restricted 
to an amount not greater than minimum 
necessary to sustain current level of opera- 
tions. Ratio of inventory to volume of pro- 
duction must not exceed ratio of average 
inventory to average production for years 
1938-39-40. Prohibits disposal by resale of 
material or equipment obtained under P-56 
except (1) to another producer holding a 
serial number or (2) with approval of the 
Mining Equipment Division. Assigns blanket 
rating of A-2 to deliveries of MRO supplies 
for account of producers or mines not hold- 
ing serial numbers or those who are not 
specifically provided for in the order. Ap- 
plications. for. assignment of serial numbers 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


General Maximum Price [egulation (Amend- 


ment to Supplementary Regulation No. 11), 
effective March 24. Removes milling, 
smelting and refining of primary copper, lead 
and zinc ores from control under General 
Maximum Price Regulation. Permits en- 
forcement of contracts for these services 
made before the amendment in accordance 
with their terms, even though sums collected 
after the amendment added to those col- 
lected before, total more than the amount 
that could be collected legally under the 
GMPR. 


Supplementary Order No. 39: Wooden Con- 


tainers, effective March 26. Provides that a 
license is necessary in order to make sales 
of containers and services for which makxi- 
mum prices are established by the following 
regulations: No. 117, Used Egg Cases and 
Used Component parts; No. 186, Western 
Wooden Agricultural Containers; No. 195, 
Industrial Wooden Boxes; No. 320, Eastern 
and Central Wooden Agricultural Containers 
Automatically grants licenses to all persons 
selling the commodities or providing the 
services for which maximum prices are estab- 
lished by the above regulations. 


No. 244 (Amendment): Gray Iron Castings, ef- 


fective March 27. Incorporates a definition 
that will enable sellers of products contain- 
ing gray iron castings or of castings alone to 
determine easily whether their products 
should be priced under the maximum price 
regulation for gray iron castings or under 
some other price regulation. Effects a 
change in the method of pricing pending 
decisions on applications for price adjust 
ment. Explains more fully procedure for 
determining maximum prices to be used by 
new sellers and by sellers who are not pro- 
ducers. The regulations covers sales of gray 
iron castings by commercial and also by 
“captive” foundries. Definitely excludes 
from the term “gray iron castings” those 
sold in an assembly with other materials 
(except bolts, nuts, screws, rivets or other 
industrial fastenings); purchased from the 
seller on which the purchaser has performed 
subsequent processing; sold as another com- 
modity by a regular manufacturer of such 
other commodity or by a purchaser from 
such manufacturer; for which maximum 
prices are established by revised maximum 
price regulation No. 236 (Heating Boiler 
Conversion Parts). Other changes made by 
the amendment include: A provision that 
a person who seeks an adjustment of his 
maximum prices or an amendment of the 
regulation and who is not selling under gov- 
ernment contracts or subcontracts may not 
price his castings at requested prices pend- 
ing decision on his application unless he first 
secures consent of OPA; conditions under 
which new sellers of castings may apply for 
a method of establishing maximum prices; 
more precise description of the pricing meth- 
od for sellers who are not producers; re- 
quirement that in applying the pricing meth- 
od established under paragraph (b) of sec- 
tion 1421.166 each foundry owned and op- 
erated by single seller is to be treated as a 
separate seller. 


No. 258 (Amendment): Ferroalloys, effective 


March 24. Provides that sales of domestic 
chrome ore made to dealers who buy for re- 
sale are excepted from price control. Exempts 
sales to Metals Reserve Co. Resale of chrome 
ore by dealers to private users continue to 
be subject to price control. 


No. 347: Mica, effective March 26. Estab- 


lishes maximum prices for domestic ground 
mica and mica schist, water-washed mica, 
and micronized mica. Removes the follow- 
ing from price control: scrap mica and crude 
mica schist. Sellers of ground mica may 
add ‘“%-cent a pound to prices at which 
they made the greatest number of deliveries 
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of (or offers to deliver) the same grade of 
mica during March, 1942 to buyers of the 
same class. Sellers of dry ground mica and 
ground mica schist may add a charge for 
bags no greater than cost of the bags. 
Freight allowance practice must be at least 
equal to that in effect during March, 1942. 
Kvery domestic producer of ground mica 
and ground mica schist, water-washed mica, 
micronized mica, fabricated mica produced 
from sheet mica and build-up mica must 
file with OPA a copy of his current prices 
for all classes of buyers, indicating in each 
instance his maximum price as determined 
by OPA regulations. Import sales remain 
supject to maxim prices established by 
supplementary retin No. 12 to the Gen- 
eral Maximum Regulation. Export 
sales remain subject to export 
price regulation. 


maximum 


Government May Requisition 
Stored Steel at New York Port 


Owners of 56 carloads of steel in 
storage at the Port of New York have 
been notified the metal must be dis- 
posed of into war production by April 
1, or the government will take the 
necessary steps to purchase it as scrap, 
it was announced by Col. C. R. Baxter, 
director, Redistribution Division, WPB. 

All of the steel, 2445 tons, was pur- 
chased for export and was stored at 
the Port of New York pending shipping 
arrangements. The bulk of it was in- 
tended for countries now under Axis con- 
yetrol, or for ports to which ship space is 
pt now available. 

Every effort has been made, Col. Bax- 
ter said, to move the steel in an “as is” 
condition so that owners could realize 
the full price. All carloads have been 
listed for some months with 3500 fed- 
eral procurement agencies, together with 
prime and subcontractors, but no pur- 
chasers have been found. 

If no purchasers are found by April 1. 
the government will institute requisition- 
ing proceedings. 


Lend-Lease Steel Shipments 
To England on Increase 


Information reaching WPB steel ex- 
perts indicates that there is an increase 
of lend-lease steel shipments on the East 
coast to England. This does not apply 
to Russia and the South American coun- 
tries. 

It is said that shipments to Russia have 
not been up to expectations, and South 
American countries are apparently get- 
ting only the steel they are sending for. 

Some steel for lend-lease on the East 
coast has been diverted to other pur- 
poses, but these diversions have been 
few and far between owing to the spe- 
cial specifications of some of this lend- 
lease steel. 


Most of the steel going to England, 
is semifinished. 
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Specifications for Carbon Steel 
Plates Reduced to Twenty-Five 


STANDARD specifications for carbon 
steel plates, reducing the number which 
may be produced from several hundred 
to approximately 25, have been estab- 
lished by WPB in Schedule 8 to Limita- 
tion Order L-211. 


A large percentage of the current pro- 
duction of carbon steel plates is in con- 
with the of the 
However, elimination of spe- 


formance provisions 
schedule. 
cial and other nonessential specificatiors 
is expected to result in a substantial ad- 
dition to productive capacity. 

Carbon plates are used largely for the 
production of ships and also for Army 
equipment, railroad cars, pressure ves- 
sels, welded pipe, and boilers. Carbon 
plate production amounts to about 12 
million tons annually. 

Schedule was developed by WPB’s 
National Emergency Steel Specifications 
Advisory Committee which 
composed of 


Technical 
group is 
of both producing and consuming inter- 
ests and representatives of the military 
Selection of specifications cov- 


representatives 


services. 
ering 
armed forces was made by 


carbon steel plate uses of the 
the services 
involved. Commercial ‘specifications 
were chosen from those having the widest 
distribution and use. 

The schedule provides that, effective 


shall 


order any 


produce 


immediately, no person 


or deliver on a government 
carbon steel plate which does not con- 
form to a specification included on List 
1 or List 2 of the schedule. 
or delivery for other orders must con- 
form to specifications included in List 1. 

Carbon steel plates which were pro- 
duced or fabricated March 22, or plates 
March 22 that 


conformance to the specifications would 


Productio. 


so processed prior to 


be impracticable, are exempt. 

National Emergency specifications for 
steel products have already been put 
into effect for concrete reinforcing steel 
(Schedule 1); and tires 
(Schedule 2); barbed wire, wire fence 


steel wheels 


(Schedule 3); structural steel shapes 
(Schedule 4); steel axles and forgings 
(Schedule 5): mechanical steel tubing 


(Schedule 6); and rails and track ac- 
cessories (Schedule 7). 


Army, Navy Co-operate To 
Develop Uniform Standards 
Uniform standards for the substitution 
of materials in aircraft construction are 
being developed co-operatively by the 
Army, Navy, and War Production Board. 


This is being done under the direction 
of the Operating Committee on Aircraft 
Materials Conservation of the WPB Air- 
craft Production Board. 

Members of the committee are: Com 
mander J. E. Sullivan, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, USN, Recorder; Lieutenant O 
C. Roehl, Office of Procurement and Ma- 
terial, USNR; R. R. Gridley, Army Air 
Forces, USA; Staff Colonel Morris G 
Kenney, Services of Supply, USA; and 
Carl R. Stryker, Chief of the Conscerva- 
tion Branch, Aircraft Resources Control 
Office, WPB. 

Under the direction of this committee 
suggested substitute materials are as- 
signed for trial to Army and Navy air- 
fields. An 
when a Navy test is made and a Naval 
test at an 


Army observer is present 


representative watches the 
Army field. 

Until the committee was formed, sep- 
arate conservation directives were issued 
by each of the armed services and by 
the WPB. and manufacturers reported 


their conservation measures to each 


Three-Nation Aluminum 
Committee Established 
Combined Aluminum Committee, rep 


the United States, the United 
estab- 


resenting 
Kingdom 
lished to 
the three 
metal, it was anounced last week. 


and Canada has been 
the activities of 


to the 


co-ordinate 


countries in. respect 


Charles E. Wilson, WPB executive 
vice chairman, will serve as committee 
chairman. The other members are Sir 


Richard Fairey, director general, British 
George C. Bate- 
man, metals controller of Canada. 

Committee, which is the fourth of its 
kind 
findings 
Production and Resources Board and the 
Materials Board 

4 technical subcommittee consisting 
of Arthur H. Bunker, WPB 
Aluminum and Magnesium Division; and 
P. W. Rolleston, Materials 
and Supply, Supply British 
Air Commission, has been appointed to 
prepare detailed estimates of 1943 and 
1944 
the three 

First of the combined committees was 
15 to study the 
on copper was 


Air Commission, and 


to be appointed, will report its 


and actions to the Combined 


Combined Raw 
director, 
director of 


Services, 


production and requirements ol 


countries. 
appointed Dec. steel 
A committee 


situation. 
appointed Feb. 10, and a committee on 
rubber, Feb. 16. 









Overload-and failure! 


Information supplied by an Industrial Publication 


Recent tests by a well-known rubber company prove 
that as little as three pounds extra tension on power 
transmission belting, above recommended tension, 
will shorten its life as much as 68 percent! 

In the tests three grades of the present wartime con- 
struction of transmission belting were used. Each belt 
was run at 15 pounds per inch per ply, a 720 pound 
total for the tension, the recommended figure, and at 
18 pounds per inch per ply, a total of 864 pounds ten- 
sion, on 4 inch diameter pulleys. Belts were all 6 
inches wide, 30 feet long, spliced in 10 foot endless 
lengths. Tests were all highly accelerated. 


Belt No. 1 ran for 95 hours before breakdown under 
the 19 pound tension, and increased its life to 230 
hours before failure when the tension was 15 pounds. 

Belt No. 2 ran for 88 hours at the 18 pound tension. 
and for 263 hours before failure at 15 pounds. 

Belt No. 3 ran for 15 hours under 18 pound tension. 
and the service life before failure jumped to 48 hours 
under the 15 pound tension. 

Close attention to “details” like this will save costly 
shut-downs and increase productive man-hours. This 
is just another case of designing to meet requirements 
— another important conservation measure. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
MOLYBDIC OXIDE BRIQUETTES © FERROMOLYBDENUM © “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
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Shifts in executive personnel reflect difficulties 
of operating huge new war plants with thinly spread 
managerial talent. . . UAW-CIO offers remedy for 
Willow Run. . . Machinery interest sold? 


DETROIT 

DESPITE its high degree of man- 
agerial “know-how,” the automotive in- 
dustry is meeting an increasing number 
of perplexing problems in the super- 
vision and direction of some of the new 
“king-size” war production plants which 
it has undertaken to operate. Manage- 
ment difficulties seem to increase rough- 
ly as the square of the floor space in the 
plant, and the factor of bigness, while im- 
pressive to the public and perhaps to the 
enemy, carries with it a host of tough 
hurdles before production goals are 
reached. 

Difficulties at the Ford Willow Run 
bomber plant have been aired to the 
point of becoming tiresome. Someone 
sagely observed the other day that the 
chief trouble with Willow Run was that 
too many people were offering expert 
opinions on what the chief troubles of 
the plant seem to be. Chrysler’s Dodge 
Chicago engine plant, touted as being 
even bigger than Willow Run, has been 
having managerial influenza. Doubtless 
the new Fisher Body operation in Cleve- 
land, which will be publicized as bigger 
than either Willow Run or Dodge Chi- 
cago, is destined to come in for its share 
of headaches. The Bell bomber plant 
in Georgia, large enough to house sev- 
eral football fields, three-ring circuses, 
a mile of railroad cars, a year's cotton 
crop and a few Liberty ships to boot, 
is going to tax the best managerial brains 
of Bell Aircraft, and this company has 
only come to its present eminence ir 
recent years so that it cannot be “long” 
on executive talent. 


O’Neil Leaves Dodge-Chicago 


Last week, W. J. O'Neil, who has 
spent the better part of 35 years on 
the production side of the motor in- 
dustry, gave up the reins as president 
and general manager of Dodge Chicago. 
The announcement came suddenly. K. 
T. Keller, president of Chrysler, called 
a meeting of a group of key executives, 
read an announcement of O’Neil’s resig- 
nation and the personnel changes his re- 
tirement occasioned, and that was that. 
It was the first major executive reorgan- 
ization in Chrysler in a long time, but 
the inside explanations are known only 
to a tight-lipped tew. 

Mr. O'Neil is only 61, has headed the 
Dodge Division of Chrysler since 1938, 
when he succeeded Keller as director 
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of this largest Chrysler division. His 
career began in 1901 when he learned 
the machinist’s trade at Allis-Chalmers 
in Milwaukee. Ten years later he took 
charge of the time study department 
at Packard, leaving there in 1914 to 
head the gas engine department of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. Then he became 
production manager for Montgomery, 
Ward & Co., and next works manager 
for A. O. Smith Co. In 1921 he came 
back to the automotive industry with 
Maxwell Motor Co. in the master me- 
chanic’s department. Five years later 
he was named master mechanic, and 
after Chrysler absorbed Maxwell he was 
appointed plant manager of the Dodge 
Division in 1928. 

When the Dodge Chicago operation 
was started by Chrysler last June, O'Neil 
was selected to head it. With his resig- 
nation, control of the vast facility is 
turned over to 37-year old L. L. “Tex” 
Colbert, said to be one of the brightest 
young men in the entire Chrysler organ- 
ization where he has been active for ten 
years. He was resident attorney under 
Nicholas Kelly for a time and also had 
experience in labor relations activity. 
But his ability went far beyond these 
phases and he served on many important 
operating and policy committees of the 
corporation, being closely associated with 
Mr. Keller, B. E. Hutchinson, H. L. 
Weckler and other top-ranking execu- 
tives. He has never been closely con- 
nected with production activity, but has 
made an intensive study of manufactur- 
ing methods and is now getting his 
baptism in this field. He has been op- 
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erating manager at Dodge Chicago and 
now becomes general manager. 

One of the businessmen at Chrysler 
these days is H. L. Weckler, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, who has now 
stepped in to fill the breach as president 
of Dodge, left vacant by the retirement 
of O'Neil, Weckler began his career 
in the motor industry with Buick in 1911 
and has always been a close associate of 
Keller, becoming his assistant in 1932 
when Keller was vice president and 
general manager of Chrysler. It is be- 
lieved that Weckler will retain direction 
of Dodge only until someone else has 
been located to handle this work. 


Shifts Point to Dissatisfaction 


Handling the operating load at the 
Dodge Division at the moment is F. J. 
Lamborn, who hitherto has been vice 
president in charge of manufacturing. 
Under direction of Weckler, it is con- 
ceivably possible that Lamborn even- 
tually may move on up into the driver's 
seat for this division. He is an old- 
line toolmaker, starting with Dodge in 
this trade 32 years ago, and serving as 
master mechanic of the Dodge ordnance 
plant in the last war. 

That all has not been progressing too 
smoothly at the $120,000,000 Dodge 
Chicago plant was evident from the re- 
cent induction of Wayne H. Eddy as pro- 
He is another auto- 
with 


duction manager. 
motive manufacturing 
long and varied experience, much ol 
which has been as a sort of side-kick 
or protege of George T. Christopher, 
now president of Packard. Eddy served 
his apprenticeship with the Stewart- 
Warner Corp. in Beloit, Wis., and Chi- 
cago in toolroom and tool design depart- 
ment. In 1920 he went to work for 
General Motors at Janesville, Wis., step- 
ping up from one job to another until 
in 1982 he was transferred to Buick as 
Later he served 


executive 


chief master mechanic. 
for a time with the Pontiac Division and 
finally followed Christopher to Packard 
where he was made production manager 
of the marine engine division in 1935. 
In the 15 years preceding this time he 
became widely known throughout the 
tool, and supply 


machine equipment 


trades. 

When the Aviation Corp. undertook 
construction of the American Propeller 
Corp. in Toledo, O., in 1940, Eddy was 
grabbed off as plant minager and stayed 
there until the plart began operations 
last fall. Not muca has been heard of 
him since, although 1ecently he had been 
reported as serving as president of the 
Production Planning Co., Detroit, a group 
which specialized in directing the con- 
version of manufacturers from normal 
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peacetime activities to a wartime basis. 


There is claimed to be no connection 
between the selection of Eddy as pro- 
cuction manager at Dodge Chicago and 
tlre retirement of O'Neil as general man- 
ager 


but the two developments came 
It would appear 
now that the important Chicago under- 


almost simultaneously. 


taking will be supervised by a judicious 
Weckler, Colberi 

Their position is not an enviable 
The Finger points and the Voice 
says, “All right boys, there is the plant 
now make it click.” 


combination of and 
b ddy. 


one. 


The rest is up to 
them. 


“Move Willow Run to the Workers” 


Almost from the Truman 


Committee to the Army Air Forces has 


everyone 


taken a crack at telling Henry Ford 


what is wrong with the Willow Run 
plant. Latest recommendations come 
fiom the UAW-CIO which has for- 


warded a 16-page brief to the Truman 
Committee analyzing housing conditions 
as they bear on successful operation of 
the plant, 
that on the basis of present housing pro- 


In substance, the union says 


grams, “achievement of employment for 
89,000 workers at Willow Run is a fan- 
tastic impossibility,” and hence if it is 
impossible to bring the workers to Wil- 
low Run only thing to do is “to move 
the plant in part at least to areas where 
both housing and workers are available.” 
The UAW claims that at plants in De- 
troit, Pontiac and Flint there is plenty 
of floor space and by virtue of reduced 
ordnance production schedules there will 
be substantial supplies of skilled pro- 


duction labor shortly. 

This is an altogether negative approach 
to the labor supply problem at Willow 
Run. The sensible move would be to 
facilitate more workers getting to the 
plant from their present locations and 
the best way to do this is to provide 
commuter rail transportation (which the 
Michigan Central says is 
step up the bus schedules to Willow Run 
from points in a 25-mile radius, repair 


impossible), 


highways in this area which have become 
the 
months, and raise the speed limit t 
It is rapidly becom- 
ing apparent that the small saving in 
rubber effected by reducing speeds from 
45 to 35 is insignificant when compared 


badly deteriorated over winter 


45 miles per hour. 


with the larger losses occasioned by de- 
lays in getting anywhere and the damage 
to automobile mechanisms resulting ex- 
pressly from slow speeds. Cars every- 
where are becoming seized with a “35- 
mile lethargy” which can be cured only 
by new batteries and repair bills. 

H. R. Krueger & Co. of Detroit has 
become widely known throughout the 
metalworking industry for its develop- 
ments in equipment for multiple drilling 
and tapping... In the war effort the com- 
pany has pioneered revolutionary new 
types of equipment for automatic cham- 
One 


chine, a vertical-spindle type mounting 


bering of gun barrels. such ma- 
ten gun barrels at a time, was described 
in Street for Aug. 18, 1941, p_ 62. 
Many of these units now are in opera- 
manufacturing _ plants 


tion at gun 


throughout the country. 


But of immediate interest to the trade 








is the report that the Krueger company 
has been sold to certain unnamed in- 
terests for around $650,000, with H. R. 
Krueger to be retained as manager for 
a period of several years at least. No 
confirmation of the reported sale is ob- 
tainable trom the company, but the new. 
comes from reliable sources and it is in- 
dicated that formal announcement may 
be some time away. 

Krueger is known the length 
breadth of the automotive industry for 
his genius in the field of multiple drill- 


and 


ing and tapping. 


Machine Sorts 200 Pounds 
Of Rivets Per Day 

With the 
requiring 250,000 rivets in its construc- 
tion, the problem of keeping various 
sizes and types of rivets sorted and freed 


average medium bomber 


from scrap accumulations is an important 
conservation A rivet sorting 
machine has been developed and placed 
in use by the Fisher Body Division of 
General Motors Corp. in its aircraft manu- 
facturing plants where more than 40 dif- 
ferent types of rivets are in daily use. 

The sorting machine is in reality a 
battery of four machines, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Each has 


measure. 


a primary selector which is a perforated 
revolving cylinder resembling a tumbling 
barrel. Perforations in each of the four 
cylinders are of different sizes, so that 
the rivets which fall through from each 
of the cylinders are grouped according to 
thickness, regardless of length or. head 
type. Cylinders are interchangeable, so 
that there is one cylinder to fit every riyet 
thickness being used in the plant. 

After rivets have been sorted accord- 
ing to thickness, they are dropped into 
a hopper from which they are carried on 
a pronged trough to the next selection 
operation. At the bottom of the trough 
the rivets, heads upward, reach a flat, 
disk-like selector which is notched and 
revolves constantly. 

Each rivet slides the 
notches. Then, as the selector turns, the 
various head types are kicked off by 
If the machine is set for 


into one of 


selector arms. 
selection of round head rivets, for ex- 
ample, all other types are kicked off 
into a container, the round head rivets 
continuing on for selection by length, the 
third and final phase of the operation. 
Extending from the circular selector are 
a dozen or more small channels. As the 
table revolves, needles kick out the rivets 
according to their individual lengths. 
One machine now being operated two 
shifts daily has an average output of 200 
pounds of rivets sorted per day, an im- 


A RIVET sorting machine is shown classifying mixed rivet stocks according to diam- 
eter, head style and length. Perforated hopper (left) grades according to diameter; 
circular selector tables (right) select head styles and lengths, depositing similar 
rivets into specific containers 






portant contribution when it is realized 
that the average cost of rivets is around 
$1 per pound. 
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| METALLU 
.. Another Fie 
H-P-M Fastrav 
Metal Work 
Presses 


H-P-M “all-hydraulic™ presses have 
pioneered the application of modern 
hydraulics to many manufacturing 





methods. For example: die straighten- 
ing of malleable castings, rubber pad 








forming of sheet metals, injection 
molding of plastics, and high speed 





deep drawing of sheet metals, forg- 
ing and coining. All have been 
accepted by leading manufacturers. 





Today, another hydraulic press appli- 
cation—Powder Metallurgy—is be- 





coming prominent. The Hydraulic 








Press Manufacturing Company invites 








those interested in powder metal: 
lurgy to bring their press require- 
ments to H-P-M. 


The H-P-M “Closed Circuit" press 
operating system with the H-P-M 
HYDRO-POWER radial piston type 
hydraulic pump assures uninterrupted 
press service. Regardless of your 
metal working press application— 
choose H-P-M FASTRAVERSE Presses 
—proven and accepted by modern 
industry. Write today for details. 














THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, U.S. A. 


District Seles Offices: New York, Syracuse, Detroit 
and Chicego 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


The dependable long life H-P-M 
HYDRO-POWER Radial Pump powers 
oll H-P-M Hydraulic Presses. 
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Aircraft Scheduling Unit attacks materials dis- 
tribution problems for aviation contractors. .. . 


Army-Navy-civilian co-operation points 


way fo 


equitable allocations and relief of critical shortages 


IN a concentrated effort to co-ordi- 
nate the material and equipment needs 
of aircraft manufacturers and _ their 
thousands of subcontractors, the Materiel 
Center of the Army Air Forces at Wright 
Field, Dayton, O., last fall reorganized 
its Production Resources Section, and as- 
signed to it four major responsibilities: 

1. To estimate and calculate quanti- 
ties of basic raw materials required to 
meet the various aircraft programs di- 
rected by the Aircraft Scheduling Unit, 
the latter group including Col. E. M. 
Powers, administrator, representing the 
Army Air Forces; Capt. L. D. Webb, 
for the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics; and 
Col. W. S. Cave for the British. (This 
joint committee was devised as the most 
efficient means for orderly determination 
of the urgency and extent of various pro- 
posed aircraft construction programs.) 

2. To determine productive capacity 
of industries available to meet the air- 
craft program requirements; recommend 
expansions and assemble 
data on which to base allocations; sched- 
uling and distribution of machine tools 
and plant equipment to prime contractors 
and subcontractors. 


conversions; 


3. To allocate initially, and subse- 
quently schedule and distribute to con- 
tractors the materials allotted to the air- 
craft industry by the WPB; and main- 
tain a central shortage and surplus regis- 
ter in connection with such distribution 
duties. 

4. To maintain data on all priority 
regulations; receive applications for pref- 
erence ratings and re-ratings; maintain 
such priority records as may be required 
for successful operation of the Controlled 
Materials Plan. 


PRS Is Military Organization 


Strictly a military organization, the 
Production Resources Section operates 
closely with the “claimant agency” of 
the aircraft industry under CMP, or 
through the Aircraft Scheduling Unit 
which represents the “claimant agency”. 
The ASU, with members _repre- 
senting the Army, Navy, and British, 
is identified also as a representative of 
T. P. Wright, director of the Aircraft 
Resources Control Office, on which the 
army representative is Brig.-Gen. B. E. 
Meyers, and the navy representative 
Rear Admiral E. M. Pace. The ARCO 
in turn operates directly under the 
WPB’s Aircraft Production Board, head- 
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ed by C. E. Wilson and including Lieut.- 
Gen. W. S. Knudsen, Maj.-Gen. O. P. 
Echols and Rear Admiral Ralph Davison. 


This organizational detail sounds quite 
complicated and indeed it is for anyone 
not intimately associated with the varied 
activities involved. The confusion will 
be tempered by understanding the fact 
that the entire system is essentially a 
military-civilian co-operative plan _ to 
help manufacturers obtain materials and 
to relieve and avoid critical shortages. 

Continuing with the organization of 
the Production Resources Section in Day- 
ton, executive officer is Col. E. W. 
Rawlings who supervises the work of an 
administrative staff and four principal 
branches, each concerned with one of 
the four major responsibilities previously 
outlined—Requirements, Material Distri- 
bution, Industrial Resources, and Priori- 





LIEUT.-COL. PETERKA 
Chief, Material Distribution 
Branch, Army Air Force, Wright 

Field, Dayton, O. 


ties. All of these branches have a num- 
ber of subsidiary units. Considering the 
Material Distribution Branch, which is 
of principal interest to readers of STEEL, 
five units are concerned with steel, non- 
ferrous metals, light metals, nonmetallics 
and aircraft hardware, while a sixth unit 
involves a materials co-ordinator. 
Administrative staff of the Material 
Distribution Branch is another example 
of Army-Navy co-operation in expedit- 
ing manufacturing needs of both branches 
of the service, which has proved emi- 
nently successful in operation. Chief is 
Lieut.-Col. A. E. R. Peterka, assisted 











by Lieut.-Commander J. M. Weldon, 
acting for the Navy Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, and Major T. T. Metzel of the Army 
Air Forces. 

Functions of the Material Branch may 
be summarized in three directions: 

1. Recommend to the Aircraft Sched- 
uling Unit quantities of raw materials 
required to be allocated to contractors. 

2. Schedule and distribute raw mate- 
rials, allocated by WPB; designate prime 
and secondary consumers to whom con- 
trolled basic materials (steel, aluminum, 
copper) are to be allocated; and also 
aircraft hardware and nonmetallic such 
as plywood, plastics, veneer, chemicals, 
ceramics, cotton duck, webbing, nylon, 
methyl methacrylatae, lumber, etc. 

8. Correct, alleviate or prevent pro- 
duction stoppages resulting from critical 
materials shortages, and redistribute idle 
and surplus stocks of aircraft material. 


ASU Relieves Shortages 


In accomplishing these ends, it is seen 
that the branch acts in the name of the 
Aircraft Scheduling Unit in distributing 
materials and relieving shortages. The 
Steel Unit of the branch is organized into 
four operational subunits—tubing; bar, 
rod and wire; forgings; and sheet, strip 
and plate—and an analysis unit. 

One of the first problems to be at- 
tacked by the unit, working in co-opera- 
tion with the Steel Division of the WPB, 
has been the distribution of aircraft al- 
loy steel. Intensive study by the two 
groups developed the fact that, in gen- 
eral, allocations of the WPB Require- 
ments Committee in terms of total ingot 
tons have been about 20 per cent of to- 
tal alloy steel production, and as such 
have been adequate to meet the require- 
ments of aircraft programs if the ton- 
nage had been properly distributed; fur- 
ther that approved melting schedules for 
aircraft alloy steel have been in excess 
of calculated requirements in point of 
total tonnage, but not necessarily by 
products. Thus, the WPB directs each 
alloy steel producer to set aside a cer- 
tain tonnage of ingots each month for 
aircraft use, but so far has been unable 
to extend allocations further along the 
line so that the proper quantity of prod- 
ucts—bars, rods, wire, sheets, etc.— 
would flow to indicated users. Result 
is that critical shortages appear (though 
in decreasing number as will be shown 
later), despite the fact that apportion- 
ment of ingot production is satisfactory 
to cover requirements. 

The sole exception to this “product 
difficulty” in alloy steel distribution is 
steel tubing, which is rigidly allocated 
under a plan introduced over a year ago 
and covering all steel tubing used in the 
aircraft industry. Briefly, this plan calls 
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High-frequency vibration never made a nut hold 
firmer. Speed Nuts are made to grip the bolt or 
screw with a double spring-tension lock to absorb 
vibration and prevent loosening. 
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assembled parts, the firmer the Speed Nut prongs 
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for buyers to submit requirements on 
Form ASU-18, covering size, shape, 
grade, three mill preferences and the 
required delivery schedule. These are 
now cleared through the Materials Dis- 
tribution Branch, which designates spe- 
cise tonmages according to producing 
mill and buyer. 

While the flow of steel tubing from 
mill to end product is considerably more 
simplified than is the case with some 
other products, like bars for forgings, for 
cxample, it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that the method of tubing alloca- 
tion is an “ideal” arrangement. 


Steel's “Time Cycle” Not Understood 


There are other important explana- 
tions of delinquency in distribution of 
aircraft alloy steel. Some of them are: 
Late ordering; ordering in too small 
quantities; improper scheduling of orders 
as to date required; failure to notify 
steel producers when shipment should 
he delayed or canceled; failure to place 
orders with mills best qualified to pro- 
duce; inaccurate coding of orders; lack 
of recognition of the fact that steel has 
the iengthiest “time cycle” (from produc- 
tion to use) of any basic aircraft material; 
mill schedules based on priority ratings, 
dates of orders and contractor's state- 





ment of need, none of which reflects ac- 
tual delivery requirements for end prod- 
net. 

Mills now are required to segregate all 
aircraft alloy steel orders when submit- 
ting proposed schedules on Form PD-391 
for approval. Sifting of this great mass 
of data, usually covering several thous- 
and pages of reports, yields what are 
termed “In” and “Out” schedules, the 
former being tonnage which must be 
melted for delivery in the next two 
or three months following the report; 
the “Out” schedule being orders which 
must be melted for later delivery, be- 
cause of lower urgency rating. 

For example, in January the “In” 
schedule involved some 191,000 ingot 
tons, while the “Out” schedule carried 
another 115,000 tons, or a total of 306,- 
000 tons. The only way the “In” sched- 
ule can be disturbed to include a crit- 
ical tonnage in the “Out” schedule is to 
remove a like tonnage of the same form 
to make way for the critical item. The 
“Out” tonnage requirement has built up 
largely as the result of substantial allot- 
ment of alloy steel under lend-lease last 
summer, plus a delay in bringing in pro- 
jected new electric furnace melting in- 
stallations. 

There are several ways this “Out” 
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Aircraft manufacturers report critical material shortages on this Form ASU-16 to 


Army \ Air: Force, Materials Distribution Branch, Wright Field, Dayton, O. 
reduced from 6000 last July to 470 as of March 13 
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schedule can be reduced. One is to ask 
tool steel mills to finish a portion of air- 
craft alloy requirements. Another is. to 
study the diversion of some electric fur- 
nace steel requirements to open-hearth 
plants. A third is to switch to centrifu- 
gal steel castings instead of forgings in 
such large-tonnage items as engine cylin- 
der barrels. Also, the substitution of 
NE steels has possibilities of which full 
advantage has not been taken. 

In respect to the NE steels, the diffi- 
culty of adhering to chemical analysis 
limits because of changes in character 
of raw materials is proving troublesome 
to some mills, and further the price 
structure of the NE steels often results 
in their costing more than the originally 
specified S.A.E. alloy grade, so the urge 
to substitute is not too keen. 


It is strongly felt that standardization 
of inspection procedures would make 
available to all contractors a wider range 
of products and save much time and con- 
fusion. 

Actually, the high “Out” schedules 
shown by analysis of PD-391 reports 
may be artificially inflated, due to inven- 
tories on hand or because urgency rat- 
ings have not been determined accu- 
rately. 

To get a more accurate picture of this 
situation, the Aircraft Scheduling Unit 
has been “screening” schedules to de- 
termine urgency factors other than pref- 
crence ratings established by the Joint 
Aircraft Committee. 
are generally in accordance with “end 


The latter ratings 
use”—experimental ships, modification 
centers, combat ships and so on down to 
But other factors of 
urgency become apparent. 


trainer airplanes. 
Suppose for 
example, a contractor producing train- 
er airplanes needs only a small pound- 
age of alloy steel to complete 50 airplanes, 
which he cannot obtain because a manu- 
facturer of combat ships has a higher 
rating on a similar grade of steel, but 
actually may not need the steel for some 
weeks. . Obviously the trainer plane 
builder should get his steel, but the 
problem is how to weigh such situa- 
tions and arrive at equitable solutions. 


Steel Group To Study Ratings 


To assist in evaluating urgency ratings 
and also to consult on improved distri- 
bution procedure for aircraft alloy steel, 
an industry committee has been organized 
to work with the Aircraft Scheduling 
Unit and the Steel Division of WPB. 
It includes N. J. Clarke of Republic 
Steel, representing sales and distribu- 
tion; Walter Mathesius of Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel, representing production; 
F. R. Brugler, Bethlehem Steel, han- 
dling statistics, and E. G. Walton of Cru+ 
cible Steel Co. of America, on metallur- 
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New Facts on 


HE PICTURE ABOVE is a photographic enlarge- 

ment of the cross-section of a tool cutting metal. 
NOTICE THE BUILT-UP EDGE. That small 
piece of metal alternately builds up and sloughs off. 
It is the key to tool life and work finish. 

The built-up edge, during its existence on the cut- 
ting edge, exerts the pressure which does the actual 
cutting or shearing of the metal. 

Sufficient build-up protects the cutting edge by 
localizing the rubbing action of the chip some dis- 

tance from the cutting edge. 
Excessive build-up is squeezed 


RUBBING ACTION OF 
CHIP LOCALIZED HERE 





Metal Cutting 


between the tool and the work and spoils the finish. 
Adequate mobility prevents this, and enables the 
built-up edge to slough off with the chip. 

The ' anti- weld"' property of the cutting fluid 
controls the size and mobility of the built-up 
edge! 

Inthe laboratory and in practice Socony- Vacuum 
technicians have isolated and studied many other 
factors necessary in a cutting fluid. 


THIS IS NEW, IMPORTANT INFORMA- 
TION. It may be able to vitally improve your rate 
of production! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OlL COMPANY, INC. — Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. + White Star Div. + Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div.» Wadhams Div. + Southeastern Div. (Baltimore) » Magnolia Petroleum Co. + General Petroleum Corp. 
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gical problems. This committee already 
has met several times in Dayton and 
Washington, with WPB administrators 
and representatives of the Material Dis- 
tribution Branch. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the direction of 
mutual understanding of problems in- 
volved. Next projected step is to in- 
clude on the committee representative 
users of aircraft alloy steel. 

One of the most effective jobs the Ma- 
terial Distribution Branch has accom- 
plished in the past eight months is the 
relief of critical shortages of materials 
going into aircraft production. As such 
shortages develop, manufacturers report 
the facts to the ASU at Dayton—until 
Oct. 15, 1942, on Form ASU-5, since 
then on Form ASU-16. As of last July 
there were about 6000 such shortage 
cases awaiting disposition in Dayton— 

-3000 involving steel, 1000-1200 air- 
craft hardware, 1600-1800 nonferrous 
materials, 250 light metals (low because 
aluminum and magnesium are allocated) 


and 200-300 nonmetallic. 


Materials Shortages Drop 


As of the week ending March 13, the 
total shortages reported to Dayton had 
dropped to 470, of which 153 were in 
steel, 200 in aircraft hardware, 49 non- 
ferrous, 59 light metals and 9 nonmetal- 
ies. 

Procedure by which this noteworthy 
job has been effected is substantially as 
follows: A manufacturer facing a short- 
age supplies all details on form ASU-16, 
with 18 items filled out in five copies, 
(one for his own files). The report is then 
authenticated by the Resident or near- 
ost Navy Inspector or Air Force field 
representative, who keeps one copy and 
forwards three copies to the nearest pro- 
curement district headquarters, of which 
there are four in the U. $S.—New York, 
Detroit, Wichita, Kans., and Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. These offices make every ef- 
fort to relieve the shortage on the basis 
of district data, perhaps from warehouse 
stocks or surplus stock reports, but if this 
is not possible, they forward two copies. 
to the ASU at Dayton, which goes to 
work on the matter. Usually the Day- 
tun office can work out a solution, but 
in the event it is not possible, one copy 
is forwarded to Washington for as- 
sistance from the proper material divi- 
sion of WPB. 

When shortage reports are received in 
Dayton, the attempt is made to get action 
within 10 days. The ASU works closely 
with the Steel Recovery Corp. and keeps 
a running register of surplus stocks. So 
far, better than half the shortages have 
been relieved by district procurement 
offices, and the results ASU at Dayton 
has been able to effect are shown graph- 





ically in the figures previously cited. 
Comparatively few shortage reports ever 
get to Washington. 

As an example of the relief provided 
by ASU in Dayton, a recent week's sum- 
mary showed the following relieved 
from surplus stocks recorded in Dayton: 


Steel tubing 48,717 feet 
Other steel 60,650 pounds 
Aluminum tubing 45,755 feet 
Other aluminum 36,049 pounds 
Nonferrous metals 8.630 pounds 


... 130,975 pounds 
.. 1,128,146 pieces 
10,520 pounds 


Aircraft hardware 
Aircraft hardware 
Chemicals, etc. 


Chemicals, etc. 980 gallons 
Vendors involved 60 
Buyers involved 75 


Another significant step taken by the 
ASU and WPB working in co-operation is 
the aircraft warehouse system, under 
which 26 strategically located warehouses 
have been selected to carry stocks of 
certain standard sizes and grades of 
aircraft alloy steels. Minimum quanti- 
ties for various products have been set, 
and contractors are instructed to place 
all orders for less than these quanti- 
ties with warehouses only, where stand- 
ard sizes and grades are involved. 

This immediately brings up the prob- 
lean of stocking the warehouses. Some 
help has been provided by allotment 
of extra tonnage to aircraft steel ware- 
houses by the Requirements Commit- 
tee of CMP. 





Analysis of the personnel of the Mate- 
rial Distribution Branch, headquartered 
at Steele High building in Dayton, shows 
the following: 

Civil- 
Army ‘ans 


Army Navy En- (Male 
of- of- listed & Fe- 


Unit ficers ficers Men-male) Total 
Steel 18 4 i) 42 73 
Light metals 16 6 1 59 82 
Nonferrous 4 1 2 24 $1 
Nonmetallic 4 3 I 20 28 
Materials co- 

ordination 13 3 7 46 69 
Hardware 1 1 0 10 12 
Administrative 1 0 0 26 27 
Executive 2 2 0 4 8 

Total 59 20 20 231 330 


Several conclusions are worthy of rep-- 
tition in summation: 

1. It is an example of the highest 
type co-operation—between the branches 
of the Service, between WPB and the 
military, and between civilian or indus- 
try personnel and the Air Arms of the 
Service. 

2. Critical materials shortages among 
aircraft contractors have been reduced 
to less than 10 per cent of what they 
were last fall, despite steadily expanding 
aircraft production. 

3. .Determination of the urgency of 
material requirements by contractors 
must be extended beyond “end-use” 
preference, date of order placing, etc.— 
a knotty but pressing problem. 





AERIAL TEST TUBE TO GENERATE 700-MILE-HOUR WIND 





DIAGRAM sketch of the new $2,100,000 wind tunnel, capable of generating a 
700-mile-an-hour wind, which is being built at Pasadena, Calif. Financed by 
the Consolidated, Douglas, Lockheed and North American airctaft companies, 
the tunnel will be operated by California Institute of Technology for research 

and development problems of the co-operating companies. NEA photo 
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Munitions Depots Developed as 


Reserves for Fighting Fronts 


TORONTO, ONT. 

RESERVE stores of munitions and 
war supplies are being established in 
Canada as part of a strategic plan to 
meet emergency demands from combat 
zones in various parts of the world, an- 
nounces C. D. Howe, Minister of Mu- 
nitions. Production has reached a stage 
where adequate reserves can be accu- 
mulated, he said. Crated motor vehicles 
are being stored beside railways at va- 
rious locations for quick dispatch to 
fighting fronts, according to emergency 
demands. Establishment of these dumps 
will expedite transfer of supplies as they 
are required in various theaters of war 
and obviate delays in shipment from one 
combat zone to another. 

Aluminum and two of the chief raw 
materials entering its manufacture, baux- 
ite and cryolite, have been placed under 
formal allocation by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. The new order 
provides for strict regulation of move- 
ment and further restriction on.end use. 
Use of bauxite for abrasives and cryo- 
lite for insecticides is continued. 

By agreement with United States au- 
thorities a Crown company has been 
incorporated under the name of North 
West Purchasing Ltd. to assist the 
United States War Department, north 
west division, and to purchase all re- 
quirements obtainable in Canada for 
the Alcan highway and associated proj- 
ects. Head office is at Edmonton, Alta. 


Ease Metal Restrictions 


Because of the need to increase food 
production the Munitions and Supply 
Department will ease restrictions govern- 
ing use of metals for new electric serv- 
ice to producing farms. The former 
order required a permit. for materials 
for service where existing lines were too 
far removed and where the distance ex- 
ceeded 250 feet. The new order allows 
extension of 600 feet without permit. 
Use of conductors from existing surplus, 
excess, dormant or second-hand stocks 
should be utilized where possible. Gal- 
vanized steel or iron wire may be used. 

The steel controller has promulgated 
a new order providing that no person 
may buy or sell scrap except those 
licensed by the government. Licenses 


will expire March $1 and will be re- 
newed on application, without cost. 
New sources of vanadium are being 
sought, supply formerly coming from 
Peru, northern Rhodesia and the United 
States. Ash residues from oil-burning 
ships are being collected for recovery 





March 29, 1948 


of small quantities of vanadium and 
experiments are being made in recovery 
of small vanadium content of open- 
hearth slags of a Nova Scotia steelmaker, 
using Newfoundland iron ore. 

To conserve aluminum. and iron used 
for patterns and core boxes in the 
manufacture of steel castings Hull Steel 
Foundries Ltd., Hull, Que., is substi- 
tuting a special plastic developed in 


its laboratories. Under this plan re- 
placement of worn equipment is quick 
and easy. 


Maximum possibilities in new plant 
and other construction have been prac- 
tically reached for the duration and by 
July or August it will decline sharply. 
Despite curtailment in construction by 
the government, building materials are 
increasingly scarce, especially those in 
which iron, steel and other metals are 
principal components. W. J. McHenry, 
priorities officer for the Hydro Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, says that 
public utilities are perturbed as to the 
source of necessary electrical equipment. 





AIRCRAFT LANDING MATS—ALBERTA AND DAKAR 
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FROM all parts of the world photographs are received showing use of steel mats 
for aircraft, a significant development. Above, a wingless plane, casualty of 
Britain's air war, arrives at an Alberta “hospital” for repairs, trucked over steel 
mat. The crippled warbirds are shipped by boat to Canada for restoration and 
use by the R.C.A.F. Below, native laborers in Dakar help American engineers 


build a mile-long runway. Passed by censors 
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AWARDS 


“This is a war of movement,” 

says Ezra W. Clark, vice presi- 

dent and general manager, 

Clark Tructractor, Division of 

Clark Equipment Co., in Battle 

Creek, Mich., acknowledging 
the “E” award 


Commissioner Thomas M. 
Woodward presents the Mari- 
time Commission's “M” “pennant 
to W. F. Crawford, right, presi- 
dent, Edward Valve & Mfg. 
Co. Inc., East. Chicago, Ind. 
Others in photo, left to right: 
Rear Admiral Edward E. Evers, 
Navy; Lieut. Col. C. L. Jordan, 
Marine Corps; Maj. Frank W. 
Renwick, Army; Henry F. 
Schricker, governor of Indiana 


Col. A. M. Kreck of the Army presents “E” pin to M. J. Kearins, presi- 
dent, Whitman & Barnes, Division of United Drill & Tool Corp., Detroit. 
Looking on are Mayor Edward J. Jeffries, Detroit, and Rear Admiral 


Wat T. Cluverius 


LS a eee 


© olumbia Steel, Shaft- 


ang Co., Pittsburgh, , re- 
ceines the “E” burgee. 
Left to right: Traey F. 
Manville, vice president; 
Lieut. Col. John H. Frye, 
Army; Fred O'Connor, 
president, Local 1070, 
United Steelworkers of 
America 





AWARDS 


Henry Wick, man- 
ager of opera 
tions, and William 
Evans, oldest em 
ploye in point of 
serotce, received 
the “E” burges 
for Steel & Tubes 
Division, Repub 
lic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland. Col. H 
M. Reedall, chief, 
Cleveland Ord 
nance distréct, is 


shown at left 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., Monessen, Pa., 
officials and service officers hold aloft 
the newly-awarded pennant. Left to 
right: Lieut. Col. Ralph L. Dunckel, 
Army; Peter Sansco; Joseph H. Carter, 
company president; Henry A. Roemer, 
chairman of the board; E. J. Protin, 
operating vice president; Commander 
Carl E. Egeler, Navy 


Doubled production of horizontal bor- 
ing mills since Pearl Harbor won the 
“E” for Lucas Machine Tool Co., 
Cleveland. Left to right: Lieut. Com- 


Lae 


mander J. P. Sturges, Navy; Lieut. 5 


Col. Harry P. Croft, Army; George % 4 V 
A. Yost, Lucas president; Ed Soper, é Soe 
4 


_— 


machinist 


War Plants Win 


“E” Pennants 


Awarded the joint Army-Navy produ 
tion pennants last week for outstanding 
output of war materials were the follow 
ing companies: 


Allied Products Corp Detroit and Hillsdak 
Mich 

Alloy Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Chicago 

American Aluminum Ware Co., Newark, N. | 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., Amer 
ican Powder Division, Maynard, Mass 

American Foundry Equipment Co., Mishawaka 
Ind 

American Key Can Co., Chicago 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati 

Animal Trap Co. of America, Lititz, Pa 

Armour Laboratories, Division of Armour & 
Co., Chicago. 

Arnold Engineering Co., Marengo, Ill 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa 

Borg-Warner Corp., Mechanics Universal Joint 
Division, Rockford, Il 

Columman Vise & Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
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C. B. Cottrell & Scns Co., Westerly, R. 1. 

Couch-Uthe Co., Elyria, O. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Mor- 
gantown Ordnance Works, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Eclipse Lawn Mower Co., Prophetstown, III. 

Fisher Co., Charles City, Iowa. 

Gent Machine Co., South Euclid, O. 

Golden State Co. Ltd., Tulare, Calif. 

Harrison Radiator Co., Division of General 
Motors Corp., Lockport, N. Y. 

Holeomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. 

A. F. Holden Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Hynson, Westcott & Dunning Inc., Baltimore. 

Irwin Augur Bit Co., Wilmington, O. 

Kelley-Koett Mfg. Co., Covington, Ky. 

Ladish Drop Forge Co., Cudahy, Wis. 

Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., Woodhaven, 
N. Y. 

Lowell Wrench Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Midwest Piping & Supply Co. Inc., St. Louis. 

Morey Machinery Co. Inc., Astoria, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Norquist Products Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Ogden Arsenal, Ogden, Utah. 

Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 

Press Wireless Inc., Hicksville, Long Island, 

ae A 

Shure Brothers, Chicago. 

F. W. Sickles Co., Chicopee, Mass. 

L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass. 

Wilson Mechanical Instrument Co., New York. 


Maritime Commission ““M" awards have been 
presented the following: 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Kearny, 
N. J. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh: 


MEETINGS... 


Machine Tool 
Forum April 6, 7 


FOR the eighth time since its incep- 
tion in 1936, the Machine Tool Electrifi- 
cation Forum will be held at the plant 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 6 and 7, 1943. 

Planned originally as a meeting of 
machine tool and electrical engineering 
minds on certain common problems hav- 
ing to do primarily with electrical drive 
and control of metalworking machinery, 
the scope of the meetings and attend- 
ance has grown to such an extent that 
the forum now is recognized in the ma- 
chine tool industry as an annual event 
of major importance to engineers, de- 
signers and company executives. 

While programs of the earlier forums 
centered mainly on machinery electrifi- 
cation as the machine tool industry co- 
operated more and more in its plan- 
ning many subjects of broad general 
interest have been introduced and have 
met with favorable acceptance. This in- 
creasing co-operation on the part of the 
machine tool builders is particularly no- 
ticeable in this year’s full and well 
rounded schedule of events, which in- 
cludes a “Report from Washington” by 
Tell Berna, general manager, National 


The 


Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 
program follows: 
Tuesday, April 6 
Morninc—Room 12-L-25 
8:30—10:15 
Registration 
10:15—1:00 

Welcoming Address—L. F. A. Mitchell, man- 
ager, Machinery Electrification Section. 

Contributions to Victory—G. Edward Pendray, 
assistant tg president, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 

Tool Grinding and Its Relation to Motor Se- 
lection (including sound film “Chips’’)—R. 
H. Clark and W. J. Pelich, Warner & Swasey 
Co. 

The Mathematical Analysis of Special Control 
Circuits—R. S. Elberty, New Britain Gridley 
Machine Division. 

1:15—2:15 
Luncheon 
Officials’ Dining Room, 11-N 
AFTERNOON—Room 12-L-25 


2:30—4:30 
Electronics at Work 
Demonstrations — Dr. P. Thomas — Research 


Laboratories, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 

Electronic Adjustable Voltage Motor Control— 
T. R. Lawson, Electrofiics Control Section, 
Westinghouse. 

Open Discussion 

Machine Tool Oil Mist and Smoke Removal— 
E. H. R. Pegg, precipitron engineer, West- 
inghouse. 

Open Discussion 


Wednesday, April 7 
Morninc—Room 12-L-25 
9:00—1:00 
Training Unskilled Machine Operators—Dr. 
Horace Frommelt, director of education, 

Kearney & Trecker Corp. 

Practical Applications of Induction Heating— 
Frank W. Curtis, design engineer, Van Nor- 
man Machine Tool Co. 

Hydraulic vs. Electric Drives—Round Table 
Discussion—Leader, R. A. Cole, Norton Co.; 
E. Y. Seborg, Barnes Drill Co.; E. M. Tay- 
lor, Heald Machine Co.; E. N. Seyferth, Ex- 
Cell-O Mfg. Co.; G. M. Glass, Gisholt Ma- 
chine Co.; B. P. Graves Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co.; and R. Herrstro.n, Rockford Me - 
chine Tool Co. 

1:15—2:15 
Luncheon 
Officia:’s Dining Room 
AvTERNOON—RooM 12-L-25 
2:30—4:30 

Repor: from Washington by Tell Berna, chair- 
man. This will include talks by Johr Gam- 
mell and John C. Borden from WPB and a 
question and answer period. Also a talk by 
a member of the British Purchasing Com- 
mission. 

EVENING 
Hotel William Penn, Silver Room and Urban 
Room 
6.30—10:00 

Annual Banquet—-C. B. Stainback, host, man- 
ager of industrial department, Westing- 
house. 

“Some Things to Think About”, James Y. 
Scott, president, Van Norman Machine Tool 
Co. 

Loca Trams SCHEDULE 
To East Pittsburgh—A. M. Trains 
Lv. Pittsburgh—7:39, 8:00, 8:45 
Arr. East Pittsburgh—8:16, 8:28, 9:30 


To Pittsburgh—P. M. Trains 


Lv. East Pittsburgh—4:31 5:07 5:10 
Arr. Pittsburgh—5:08, 5:35, 5:45 


lron and Steel Institute 
To Eliminate Banquet 


Fifty-second general meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute will 








be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, May 27. 

Meeting will be limited to the gen- 
eral session in the morning and the spe- 
cial sessions in the afternoon. The eve- 
ning banquet will be eliminated. 

Attendance will be restricted to mem- 
bers. 

—o— 

American Gas Association—twentieth 
annual distribution conference, Nether- 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, April 29-30, and 
the joint production and chemical com- 
mittee conference at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, May 24-25. 

—o— 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers—Five conference sessions, a gen- 
eral session, and three technical sessions 
are scheduled at the northeastern dis- 
trict technical meeting in Wendell Hotel, 
Pittsfield, Mass., April 8-9. C. E. Smith, 
vice president, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad, will speak on 
“Railroad Transportation in the Present 
Emergency.” Exhibits of various Pitts- 
feld products will be displayed. 

—o— 

Americ:n Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association Inc.—War- 
time conference will be held May 10-12 
in Netherland Plaza hotel, Cincinnati. 
The program will include discussion of 
manpower, production, distributor's part 
in the war effort, and a session on post- 
war thinking. 

—o0— 

Notional Association of Sheet Metal 
Distributors—War conference, May 17 
and 18, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. Ses- 
sions will be addressed by officials of 
the War Production Board and Office of 
Price Administration. 


Zinc Convertion Canceled 


American Zinc Institute announces that 
its annual convention, customarily held 
in St. Louis in April, will not take place 
this year, in order that transportation 
and war production effort may be con- 
served, A meeting of active members 
and directors will be called next month 
in New York to deal with essential mat- 
ters. 


A citation of Individual Production 
Merit, highest honor that the nation 
bestows on civilian war workers, has 
been given to Walter W. Brown, engi- 
neer of General Electric Co.’s trans- 
portation department, by the War Pro- 
duction Board for his accomplishment 
in redesigning Army searchlight cable 
couplers. The citation is the seventh to 
be awarded by the WPB. Brown’s re- 
design of the couplers simplifies their 
manufacture, and saves brass, bronze, 


and aluminum. 







STEEL 















U. S. STEEL CORP. 





Sales, Wages at Highest Volume; 
Owners’ Share Near Lowest Level 


UNITED States Steel Corp. in 1942 
received for its products and services 
the largest sum of money in any year 
in its history. It paid out the largest 
sum in any year for wages and for 
products and services bought from 
others. But it earned for its stock- 
holders the smallest sum per dollar of 
sales in any year when it had earnings, 
except in two years. 

These facts are set forth in the cor- 
poration’s annual report, which explains 
that fixed prices and greatly increased 
wage and tax costs are responsible. 

Steel ingot production by the corpor- 
ation was 28 per cent greater than 
during the peak year of the first World 
war, and exceeded 30,000,000 net tons. 
This record production, Chairman Irving 
S. Olds points out, was only one of sev- 
eral principal contributions to the war 
effort. These contributions were enum- 
erated as follows: 

“First, a record volume of steel and 
other materials needed not only for the 
fabrication of essential war products but 
also for the creation of new facilities to 
make such war products has been pro- 
duced. Second, the technical ability rep- 
resenting many decades of accumulated 
research and experience has been made 
available for the requirements of the 
government. Third, the construction and 
operation of vast new facilities for the 
government in connection with the war 
effort have been undertaken. Fourth, 
millions of dollars of U. S. Steel’s funds 
have been expended for various facilities 
contributory to the war effort.” 


70,000 Employes Enter Service 


Accompanying table describes what dis- 
position was made of the $1,865,951,692 
received by the corporation from _ its 
sales of products and services. 

Employment costs of $783,000,000 
were 25 per cent greater than for the 
previous year. Last years taxes of 
$204,000,000 were 21 per cent greater 
than in 1941. Dividends to stockholders 
were unchanged. The amount carried 
forward for future needs was 78 per 
cent less than in 1941. 

In discussing manpower, the report 
states that approximately 70,000 men 
and women have left the employ of the 
corporation to serve the nation in the 
armed forces. To replace these em- 


ployees, and to meet manpower require- 
ments, nearly 
participated 


100,000 employes have 


in an intensive training 
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program. “The subsidiaries thus far have 
met turnover and persondl recruiting 
problems with success, as is illustrated 
by the excellent operating levels main- 
tained during 1942,” Mr. Olds said. 

“To further the war program, U. S. 
Steel, so far as permitted, has assisted 
various outside producers of war mater- 
ial through making available to them 
its knowledge and experience.” As an 
illustration, the development of the 
airplane landing mat is cited. The ser- 
ious problem of handling plane landings 
on hastily built air fields was solved with 
the war-time invention by Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., a subsidiary, of a 
landing mat, consisting of portable in- 
terlocking ‘steel sections. As mass pro- 
duction methods were evolved, other 
companies were licensed to use the 
process, and thirty smaller manufac- 
turers are now producing these landing 
mat sections in quantity. 


Co-operate with Others 


A similar instance of sharing the 
“know-how” is illustrated by the fact 
that last year more than 500 representa- 
tives of smaller manufacturers examined 
new processes of munitions manufac- 
ture at subsidiary company plants. These 
manufacturers are now employing these 
procedures in the production of an im- 
portant munitions item. 

Pointing to U. S. Steel's shipbuilding 
accomplishments during 1942, the report 
reveals that one subsidiary, Federal 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., com- 
pleted more destroyers for the Navy in 
shorter building time than any other 
shipyard in the country. A new ship- 
yard built for this subsidiary for the 
Navy began operations five months after 
ground was broken. Federal deliveries 
of 64 ships tripled in value its deliveries 


for 1941, and more than equaled the 
combined values of its completed ships 
during the six preceding years. This 
service to the Navy and U. S. Maritime 
Commission was possible because Fed- 
eral continued in the shipbuilding busi- 
ress despite heavy financial losses dur- 
ing a number of years following the last 
war, 

An interesting comparison of the use 
of U. S. Steel’s own resources and of 
government funds for the expansion of 
emergency facilities undertaken by U.S. 
Steel from June, 1940, to the end of 
1942, shows that the ratio of U. S 
Steel’s investment to the use of govern 
ment funds was 65 cents of its own 
money to every dollar of government 
funds used. This compares with a ratio 
for all industry of 27 cents of private 
funds to one dollar of government 
funds. 

During 1942 U. S. Steel subsidiaries 
expended a tol of $117,546,022 for 
additions to and betterment of property. 
In discussing the expansion program 
the report says: “In considering the re- 
cent expansion of facilities, it is well 
to recall that early in 1940 during the 
hearings before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, U. S. Steel was 
charged with having unneeded capacity. 
It was not foresee. by these critics that 
would be required 
thousands of 


very shortly steel 


multi-ocean navy, 


for a 
merchant ships, scores of thousands of 
airplanes and tanks, and for other needs 
of the United Nations. But U. S. Steel 
then contended that the true function 
of the steel industry is always to be 
prepared to satisfy the nation’s needs 
for steel whether in peace or war. That 
was a restatement of U. S. Steel's his- 
toric policy. U. S. Steel was able to 
produce the types, quality and volume 
of its 1942 output because in the ten 
years prior to 1940 it had spent about 
$600 million for new and improved 
facilities. Since then, about $431 mil- 
lion more of its funds has been author- 
improvements anc 


ized for additions, 


os 
replacements. 





COSTS AND SALES 


Products and Services Sold 


This sum was disposed of as follows: 


Wages, salaries, social security taxes and pensions 


IN 1942 AND 1941 SUMMARIZED 





Taxes—federal, state and local 

Products and service bought from others 
Wear and usage of facilities 

Estimated additional costs caused by war 
Interest on indebtedness 

Dividends on cumulative preferred stock 
Dividends on common on 

Carried forward for future needs 


Total 


11,785,884 


1942 1941 
$1,865,951,692 $1,622,355,922 
782,661,701 628,275,135 
203,755,157 168,645,848 
648,401,343 579,640,279 
128,161,530 98,590,187 
25,000,000 25,000,000 
6,153,392 6,033,398 
25,219,677 25,219,677 
34,813,008 34,813,008 


56,138,390 





$1,885,951,692 








$1,622,355,922 
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ACTIVITIES 











LeTourneay Acquires Aluminum 
Manufacturing Plant 


National Aluminum Mfg. Co., Peoria, 
Ill., has sold its present plant, contain- 
ing 50,000 square feet of floor space to 
R. G. Le Tourneau Inc., and will trans- 
fer its activities to a farm tools plant 
which it has purchased. The new plant, 
with 65,000 square feet, will permit ex- 
panded operations. 

—)— 

The twentieth anniversary of the Vul- 
can Mold & Iron Co. was celebrated at 
the stockholders 
March 16 at the company’s offices in 
Stockholders and guests in- 


annual meeting of 
Latrobe, Pa. 
spected the newly expanded plant and 
watched production of ingot molds and 
large alloy molds used for centrifugal 
casting of guns. 

—( )-— 

Ajax Hand Brake Co., Chicago, has 
moved from 59 East Van Buren street 
to 4607-15 West Twentieth street. 

—-—-- 

Philadelphia office of Debevoise-Ander- 
son Co. Inc., pig iron and coke, has been 
moved from the Stephen-Girard build- 


ing to room 2206, Girard Trust building, 
South Penn Square. Paul Brooks is dis- 
trict manager. 


_ Jj 


St. Paul Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
operating for 80 years under that name, 
has changed its name to St. Paul Engi- 
neering & Mfg. Co., better to represent 
its present scope of activity. 

—o— 

Dumore Co., Racine, Wis., manufac- 
turer of fractional horsepower motors for 
aircraft grinding 
celebrated its thirtieth anniversary March 
11. The observance was limited to the 


and precision tools, 


noon lunch period in order not to in- 
terrupt production of war materials. 
—o— 

American Welding & Mfg. Co., War- 
ren, O., will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary March 29 with a production- 
for-victory rally and presentation of 
service pins to veteran employes. 

—0o— 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., 3100 South 
Kedzie avenue, Chicago, is issuing a 
company news letter, which is unusual 
in that it is edited by the chairman of 
the corporation’s executive committee, 





SPEED PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM CYLINDER HEADS 





A NEW plant to manufacture cylinder heads for airplane motors recently was 
placed in operation by National Aluminum Cylinder Head Co., Cleveland, a 
subsidiary of National Bronze & Aluminum Foundry Co. In a brief ceremony, 
Frank J. Lausche, Cleveland mayor, poured the first aluminum casting. Capt. 
Holden C. Richardson, U. S. N., First Lieut. Lewis Fykese, Army air force, and 
Ellison Jeffries, committeeman of the U. A. W.-A. F. L., attended. The plant was 
financed by DPC and leased by Army to National Aluminum Cylinder Head Co. 
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C. G. Carter, Always interested in em- 
ploye morale and fellowship during his 
term as president, Mr. Carter some 
months ago started the publication to 
maintain an between em- 
ployes in the armed forces and those 
at home. 


association 


— >— 


Industrial Sheet Metal Works, De- 
troit, has changed its name to Industrial 
Equipment Corp. The company con- 
tinues to operate under the same man- 
agement and at the same address, 628 
East Forest avenue. 

a 

One unit at the Christy Park works of 
National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., has 
achieved a record in producing 12,981 
shell forgings in succession without a re- 
jection. This was accomplished by four 
crews of employes, including 13 women 
who have replaced men called for active 
military duty. 

aapees 

Lepel High Frequency Laboratories 
Inc., New York, announces that Gorhen 
Co. Ine. is no longer in its service and 
that all matters relating to sale and serv- 
ice of its induction heating equipment 
will henceforth be handled directly by 
Lepel High Frequency Laboratories. 

a etenin 

Winfield H. Smith Inc., Springville, 
N. Y., has 24-page booklet 
umming up 42 years of progress in manu- 
facture of speed reducers. On the text 
than meets the 
speed reducers” the booklet 
what and who the company is, a back- 


issued a 


“there’s more eye in 


explains 


ground behind the product. It is well 
illustrated. 
—_—()—— 


Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind., manu- 


facturer of metal building accessories, 
including coal chutes, underground gar- 
bage receivers, circulatory fireplaces and 
furnaces, has bought the Brownie Mfg. 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; which has spe- 
cialized in clamps and turnbuckles. It 
will be operated as the. Brownie Clamp 
Facilities have been moved to 
Production fa- 


Division. 
the Huntington plant. 
cilities will be increased. 
—o— 

After keen competition throughout its 
plants, American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York, has awarded the Stephenson 
Trophy for the best safety record of the 
year to its Wilmington shipyard and St. 
Louis Foundry divisions. The shipyard, 
engaged in building sweepers, 
salvage boats, lighters and tenders for 
the Allied navies, had an accident fre- 
quency rating of 3.28 and severity rating 
of .12, with a standing of 3.40 for the 
The foundry’s standing was 


mine 


year. 


10.75; its frequency rating, 9.81, and 
severity rating, .94. 
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Women Work Effectively in Many 
Occupations in Gary Steel Mills 


CHICAGO 


WITH steel the backbone of the war 
production effort, the nation’s steelmak- 
ing centers have geared their facilities 
to maximum output with the greatest 
speed, and without sacrifice in cus- 
tomary quality. This goes for Gary, Ind., 
which boasts a capacity among the larg- 
est, and where the change from peace- 
time to wartime activity is strongly re- 
flected. 

Even outward appearances in the com- 
munity, such as closely guarded proper- 
ties, newly built plants, and the unprece- 
dented flow of workmen to and from 
their jobs, gage this change, but the 
most significant evidence can be ob- 


served only by activities within the 
plants. 
Principal steelmaker in Gary, with 


plants spreading over more than 1800 
acres and nearly three miles of lake 
front, is the United States Steel Corp., 
which is proud of the part it is taking 
in winning the war. With government 
approval, the corporation on March 18 
conducted 75 the 
press, Army and Navy officers, on an 
educational 
units. 


representatives of 


tour through its various 
the full-day 
were the blast furnaces and steelworks, 
sheet and tin mills, and armor plate 
plant of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; 
and the fabricating plant of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. These units employ 
over 32,000 workers. 

Of principal interest was the armor 
plate plant, which up to the present has 


Included in itinerary 


been a closely guarded development. 
This plant, which adjoins the Gary 
steelworks, was built with DPC funds at 
the request of the United States Army 
and is the property of the Army. It was 
built in co-operation with Army engi- 
neers by Carnegie-Illinois, and is op- 
erated by the company. Major G. C. 
Wilhide is commanding officer, represent- 
ing the Army. The plant is highly in- 
tegrated and rolls hot slabs into finished 
plate, ready for heat treating in prepara- 
tion for tank construction. Beyond this 
nothing can be said about the plant or 
its operations, because of military regu- 
lations. 

The Gary steelworks is the world’s 
largest completely integrated steel mill, 
and alone has an output almost equal to 
that of the entire steel industry of Japan 
and nearly twice that of Axis Italy. For 
many months, it has been operating at 
a rate exceeding 100 per cent of theoret- 
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ical capacity. Currently, it employs ap- 
proximately 23,000 persons, including 
war workers in the armor plate plant. 
The three miles of lake front has harbor 
facilities capable of multiple, simultane- 
ous ore boat unloading. Ground for the 
plant was first broken on March 12, 
1906, and the first blast furnace was 
blown in Dec. 21, 1908. 

Principal operating units include 12 
blast furnaces, 53 open-hearth furnaces, 
three blooming and slabbing mills, billet 
mill, rail mill, 160-inch plate mill, and 
the coke plant, which is composed of 
978 ovens in 14 batteries and by-products 
facilities. 


Break Production Kecords 


All 12 blast furnaces had been in op- 
eration for more than a year, a record- 
breaking performance, until recently 
when No. 7 was suspended for enlarge- 
ment. No. 7 furnace is being doubled 


in size and receiving new auxiliary 
equipment to increase output. 

Forced draft facilities, previously not 
available, are being added to the No. 3 
open-hearth shop and the pit facilities 
of the No. 2 shop have been enlarged. 
Due to the war, an additional open hearth 


has been added in the No. 5 shop. Also 


added at the No. 5 shop is the No. 2 
hot top building for ingot mold prepara- 


tion to serve all of the 


shops. 


open-hearth 


Soaking pit facilities of the 44-inch 
slabbing mill have been improved by 
addition of four new pits. 

Wartime products of the Gary steel- 
works are the same as for peacetime, al- 
though their utilization is significantly 
different, virtually all of the output be- 
ing channeled into military and naval 
and 


result of 


items, essential civilian goods. 


As a 


more than a year ago under direction of 


extensive tests made 
the Army, the entire steelworks can be 
blacked out at night and protected by 
smoke screens in daylight, should an 
air raid occur. 

The Gary sheet and tin mills have 
the distinction of being the largest in 
the world. They adjoin the steelworks 
and occupy 400 acres, with more than 
110 acres under roof. 

Construction of the sheet mill began 
March 9, 1910, and by June 1, 1911, 


the first production unit was placed in op- 


eration. In January, 1916, construction 
of a new tin mill was begun, and the 
first tin plate was rolled in October 
of the same year. Slabs to be rolled 


in both the sheet and tin mills are de- 
livered from the 
Works and South Chicago plant 


corporation's Gary 


The 80-inch hot strip mill, one of the 


principal production units of the sheet 


mill, was converted to a heavy plate 


rolling mill early last year, and has been 
rolling for maritime uses since that time. 

Principal operating units are the 80- 
mill, 42-inch hot strip 


inch hot strip 





Newsmen, Army and Navy officials visiting the Gary works were impressed by the 
number of women at work there, and the variety of their jobs. This girl is operating 
torches which cut steel plate for use in construction of tanks 
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Operating punch press in Gary Steelworks. 


facilities in Illinois at a cost of $200,000, 
mill, electrolytic tinning line, bonderiz- 
ing line, hot-dipped tin plate depart- 
ment, and cold-reduction department for 
sheet and tin plate, with auxiliary 
equipment for temper rolling and shear- 
ing. 

Wartime products include heavy plate 
for tanks, landing mats, deck plates, 
trucks and maritime uses; steel for cart- 
ridge cases, storage tanks, bombs, hel- 
mets; terne plate for ammunition cases 
and food ration containers; and corro- 
sion-resistant black plate for food con- 
tainers, made without use of tin. 


The Gary plant of American Bridge 
Co. is a structural fabricating shop built 
in 1911. It occupies 150 acres and has 
800,000 square feet under roof. For the 
past 18 months, this plant has been op- 
erating at 100 per cent capacity, its prin- 
cipal facilities being punching, shear- 
ing, cutting, bending, forging, riveting, 
electric welding and machine shop. 

Wartime operations include cutting 


and inspection of steel cartridge case - 


disks for ordnance, 20, 37, 40, and 75- 
millimeter types; subassembly cf tor- 
pedo bulkheads; flight deck bents; ma- 
rine engine beds and smaller Army and 
Navy materiel. 

Incidentally, some of the Gary plant's 
facilities, not recently or currently in 
use, have been dismantled and moved to 
Ambridge, Pa., to enable the company 
to expedite construction of its tank land- 
ing boat plant there. 

Impressive during the inspection trip 
was the number of women em- 
ployed in work which, prior to the war, 


now 







A 


Discs are pressed into 75-millimeter shells 


was regarded as exclusively for men. 
This applies particularly to the steel- 
works; the tin mill always has employed 
many women, particularly in inspection 
and sorting departments. The influx 
of women is continuing. 

As a matter of fact, Gary is in a crit- 
ical labor area and announcement was 
made by WMC on March 18 that effec- 
tive May 1 the entire Calumet district 
will be placed in Group I, which makes 
the 48-hour week mandatory. This in- 
cludes Gary, and adjacent steelmaking 
cities. However, most plants in this 
area have been exceeding or closely 
approaching 48 hours for a considerable 
period. 


NEW FACILITIES... 


Additional Expansions, 
Equipment Authorized 


Defense Plant Corp. has approved 
the following contracts for new war 
plant facilities and equipment purchases. 
In each case, DPC will retain title to 
the properties. Figures are approximate. 
Contracts include: 

Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, to pro- 
vide equipment for a plant in Wis- 
consin, at a cost of $320,000. 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, 
to provide equipment for a plant in Ohio 
costing $150,000. 

Gary Shapira, et al., Bardstown, Ky., 
to provide equipment at a plant in 
Kentucky at a cost of $15,000. 

Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill, to provide. additional plant 
facilities in Tllinois at a cost of $200,000, 





resulting in an overall commitment of 
$430,000. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, to pro- 
vide additional plant facilities in Mis- 
souri, at a cost of $825,000, resulting 
in an overall commitment of $23,750,000. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, to pro- 
vide additional plant facilities in New 
York at a cost of $13,000,000, resulting 
in an overall commitment of $48,000,- 
000. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, to pro- 
vide additional plant facilities at a plant 
in New York at a cost of $1,000,000, 
resulting in an overall commitment of 
$5,300,000. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., to provide additional facili- 
ties at a plant in California at a cost of 
$90,000, resulting in an overall commit- 
ment for $725,000. 

Ohio Crankshaft Inc., Cleveland, to 
provide additional equipment for a 
plant in Ohio at a cost of $875,000, 
resulting in an overall commitment of 
$8,900,000. 

White-Rodgers Electric Co., St. Louis, 
to provide additional equipment for a 
plant in Missouri costing $150,000. 

Western Gear Works, Seattle, to pro- 
vide additional facilities for a plant in 
Washington at a cost of $425,000. 

Standard Oil Co., of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, La., to provide facilities for a 
plant in Louisiana at a cost of $500,000. 

Howard Foundry Co., Chicago, to pro- 
vide additional plant facilities for a 
plant in Illinois at a cost of $965,000, 
resulting in an overall commitment of 
$2,560,000. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, to pro- 
vide additional plant facilities for a 
plant in Michigan at a cost of $1,350,000 
resulting in an overall commitment of 
$1,750,000. 


Bureau of Mines Sets Up New 
Laboratory at Albany, Oreg. 


Albany, Oreg., has been selected as 
the site for the Northwest electro-devel- 
opment laboratory where Bureau of 
Mines metallurgists will study the re- 
covery and processing of minerals from 
the Pacific Northwest as part of a pro- 
gram to utilize this region’s resources 
in winning the war, it is announced by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes. 

Negotiations have been completed for 
the purpose of the vacated buildings and 
grounds of the Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege, an institution that moved to Port- 
land a few years ago, Secretary Ickes 
said, and the Bureau of Mines soon will 
begin converting the property into a lab- 
oratory. 
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essential civilian goods and services were on the point of 


Commodity Index Rises; ireaking down. 


The tax program, main support of price and consump- 


Controls in Difficulty tion controls, is regarded in some quarters as the chief 
reason for OPA’s growing reliance on a flexible price 




















policy. 

COMMODITY markets are in confésion as a result U. S. Bureau of Labor’s wholesale price index of 889 
of too sharp restrictions on some lines and ineffective commodities fluctuated only five points between 75.0 and 
control of black markets in others. The public’s pre- 80.9 from January, 1938 to January, 1941. In the last 
rationing rush to buy goods likely to be limited, plus an two years it has progressed steadily upward to 101.9 in 
unprecedented ability to spend for present and future January, 1943, a gain of 21 points. There is good reason 
needs, has brought on progressive maldistribution and real to believe it will go higher as pressure grows. 
scarcities. Higher rate of industrial activity in the latest period 

Although drastic taxation is expected to absorb much caused STEEt’s index to rise 1.2 points to 180.2. Most 
excess individual income, earnings continue to grow with indicators moved upward. Steel production, calculated 
the increase in war expenditures and thus far constitute on the basis of greater capacity now in use, swung back 
the most serious threat to stabilization through price con- to the peak rate of 99.5 per cent. Freight carloadings 
trol. Limited production, lend-lease commitments and gained substantially, while electric power output gained 
overbuying at home combined to create the condition 2,157,000 kilowatt hours over the 3,944,679,000 k.w.h. 







which inspired a recent Senate charge that distribution of distributed in the week ending March 13. 
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STEEL'S index of activity climbed 1.2 points to 180.2 in the week ending Mar. 20: 





Mo. 







Ended 1943 1942 Data 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
Mar. 20 180.2+ 163.9 Jan. 178.1 165.7 127.3 114.7 91.1 73.8 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 
Mar. 138 179.0 164.1 Feb. 178.8 165.6 132.3 105.8 90.8 71.1 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.8 
Mar. 6 178.2 164.8 March .... 164.6 183.9 104.1 92.6 71.2 114.4 87.7 83.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 














Feb. 87 178.9 165.0 agen 166.7 1272 1027 898 708 1166 1008 850 836 S524 528 
Feb. 20 170.0 «6165.1 stay . 167.7 1848 1046 834 674 121.7 1018 818 83.7 685 548 
Feb. 16 1768 1068 = june ‘ 1694 188.7 1141 909 634 1099 10083 774 806 703 # 514 
Feb. 6 1786 (1068 july l 171.0 198.7 1024 835 662 1104 100.1 753 637 #«+#§77.1 47.1 
Jan. 30 178.6 167.9 
wagers joan. > tern) Oe 1735 1181 101.1 88.9 687 1100 97.1 76.7 68.0 4.1 45.0 
a outed) onae- -- Sag 1748 1264 1185 980 725 968 86.7 69.7 569 680 465 
Jan. 9 176.7 165.6 Oct. . 176.9 133.1 127.8 114.9 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63.1 48.4 
Nov. ; 175.8 1822 1295 1162 95.9 84.1 1064 88.1 549 528 475 









1 Preliminary. Dec. ; 174.1 130.2 1263 1189 95.1 74.7 1076 882 589 540 462 
Note: Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 and 1943 have been adjusted to offset the forced curtailment in automobile production and to more ac- 


curately reflect expanding stcel production 
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FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS — 
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Freight Car Loadings 


(1000 Cars) 
Week ended 1943 1942 
Mar. 20 78lt 797 
Mar. 13 769 799 
Mar. 6 748 
Feb. 27 7& 781 
Feb. 20 752 
Feb. 13 765 783 
Feb. 6 755 784 
Jan. 30 735 816 
Jan. 23 709 818 
Jan. 16 755 811 
Jan. 9 716 737 
Jan. 2 621 674 
Week ended 1942 1941 
Dec. 26 592 607 
Dec. 19 743 799 

+ Preliminary. 
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1939 | i940 1941 1942 1943 
All Commodity WoO {ee - rT T T ryt TT T 7 110 
Wholesale Price Index 
———— 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 105 COMMODITY WHOLESALE 105 

(1926 = 100) 100 PRICE INDEX —____—4 190 

1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1926=|00 * 
Jan. 101.9 96.0 80.8 79.4 76.9 ae 
Feb. " 96.7 80.6 78.7 76.9 5 95} 95 2 
March 97.6 81.5 78.4 76.7 wl U 
April 98.7 832 78.6 76.2 a —— 490 
May 98.8 849 784 762 fed 04 
June 98.6 87.1 77.5 75.6 wv 
July 98.6 88.8 77.7 75.4 85 -—_——_ 4 85 
Aug. 99.2 90.3 77.4 75.0 
Sept. 99.6 91.8 78.0 79.1 
Oct. 100.0 92.4 78.7 79.4 ta > 4 80 
Nov. 100.3 92.5 79.6 79.2 
Dec. oa 100.7 93.6 80.0 79.2 5 15 

Ave 98.7 87.3 78.5 77.1 of ; ’ COMPILED BY US. BUREAU OF LABOR fo 
Liiii iii) ii i ii rt i 




































































"yt 
185 — t 185 
180 MANUFACTURERS on —___+—____________—_——_ 180 Manufacturers’ Inventories 
175 — INVENTORIES ae 175 Dollar Value Index 
170 FDOLLAR VALUE INDEX 170 1939 = 100 
165 +— |939= 100 —— ———$__—_——} |65 1942 1941 1940 1939 
| Sees at 1 =a 4160 Jan. 161.9 121.8 109.5 100.9 
| Jisst Feb. 163.0 122.7 110.6 100.4 
2 March 165.6 124.1 110.5 99.5 
— —_—_———_ '|508 April 167.0 126.0 110.0 98.5 
ill 1145 ¢ May 170.4 128.7 110.5 97.9 
w June 172.9 132.0 110.6 97.4 
— 1404 July 1742 1864 1122 98.1 
. PMS. OL: EE 135 Aug 175.0 140.0 113.8 98.8 
_ti30 Sept 175.4 143.4 114.1 98.9 
ae : 20 Oct 176.4 148.3 116.2 101.3 
~t eg - Nov 177.9 152.7 117.7 104.5 
a0 yet SOURCE-UNITED STATES DEPT. OF COMMERCE 490 Dec 1776 1585 1199 1072 
115 ; suses — a = 115 o ve 7 $6.2 0 
OP we Pees ows pti li %, 9 _— vn — — 
| 194) 1942 1943 | 
































one 1940 1941 
' Total Value 1200 1200 
In 37 States 
. woo |_BUILDING CONTRACTS " a 
(Unit: $1,000,000) TOTAL VALUATION IN 37 STATES 
1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 ap, 1000 t +4 1000 r 
Jan. $350.6 $316.8 $305.2 $196.2 $251.7 a | 
Feb... 393.5 433.6 2704 200.6 220.2 - Rene 900 5 
Mar. 610.8 479.9 272.2 300.7 8 800 ; ; 800 5 
April 498.7 406.7 300.5 330.0 n r LA , 
May 673.5 548.7 328.9 308.5 S 700 \ ; yj 700 © 
June 1190.8 539.1 $24.7 288.3 S 2 
July 943.8 577.4 398.7 299.9 S 600 AT 600 © 
Aug. 721.0 7603 4149 $12.3 = 500 ¥ i} 500 2 
Sept. 723.2 623.3 347.7 323.2 = = 
Oct. 780.4 606.3 383.1 261.8 400 400 
Nov. 654.2 458.6 380.3 299.8 
Dec. 708.7 431.6 456.2 354.1 300 300 
a 200 | 200 
Ave $687.9 $500.6 $333.7 $295.9 COMPILED BY F # DODGE CORP crane es 
100 100 


































































































1942 1943 
: , 1225 Foundry Equipment 
1150 — 41150 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT Orders 
10715 ORDERS _ — 1075 Monthly Average 
1000 AVERAGE 1937-38-39 TAKEN AS 100 1000 (1937-38-39 equals 100) 
925 FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT MPGRS. ASSOCIATION 925 1943 1942 1941 1940 
Jar 429.8 532.7 285.3 149.0 
= 850 | \ 650 b Feb 399.5 567.9 281.1 135.7 
775 T t ay 775 é March 1122.4 315.2 183.2 
0 700 +7 700 U April 10838 8 377 2 145.2 
« | \ x May 653.6 208.7 129.1 
w 625 e T 625 wi June 774.0 281.1 1649 
550 550 % July 800.8 358.1 1944 
415 A 415 Aug. 510.8 312.9 165.4 
Ww \ Sept. 446.4 363.8 161.2 
400 <—— 400 Oct. 540.6 403.8 264.0 
325 Vv 325 Nov. $38.8 4085 2542 
Dec. 382.5 481.2 257.8 
175 TEER 75 Year y 646.7 845.6 184.0 
° 
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AMERICA is blessed with a far great- 
er supply of natural resources than any 
other country. Yet the present conflict 
is so colossal in size that there exists an 
actual shortage of many of the raw ma- 
terials needed to carry it on. There- 
fore the Ordnance Department of the 
United States Army, which produces the 
fighting weapons of the American sol- 
dier, undertook an extensive program to 
substitute abundant materials for hard 


to get materials wherever possible. 

One of the more spectacular and pos- 
sibly far reaching of the contemplated 
conservation substitutions is that of glass 
for steel in the hundreds of thousands 
of precision gages used in the inspection 
of ordnance items. This program is of 
particular importance now as the ma- 
terial used in gages is critical tool steel 
—a steel vitally needed elsewhere in 
the war effort. 


H. B. HAMBLETON 


Chief, Gage Section 
Office of Chief of Ordnance 
United States War Department 


By Colonel 


FOR INSPECTION GAGES 


Glass has many advantages as a material for gages: Low thermal con- 
ductivity; low cost; high corrosion resistance; the ability to match thermal 
expansion and contraction characteristics to the steel it is to check. High 
frangibility obviates possibility of using a sprung gage. No burrs can be 
raised to throw gage off calibration. Greater lightness and visibility permit 
gaging speeds to be increased as much as 50 per cent 


While glass gages are already in use, 
they are still in the experimental stage. 
However, their practicability has been 
determined by more than six months’ 
use at Frankford arsenal and elsewhere. 
A number of types have been accepted 
as standard by the Gage Section of the 
Ordnance Department. Before the ulti- 
mate in glass gages has been reached, 
there is little doubt but that a large 
portion of the standard plain gages used 























These typical glass gages have already replaced C 
those of steel at Frankford arsenal and other d 
places. Such gages can save 250 tons of critical f 






tool steel annually in government arsenals alone. 
OWI photo by Palmer 




















to thermal changes. 

















Plain plug gage made of glass is shown here being used to check 
inside diameter of a metal part at Frankford arsenal. Such gages 
are lighter and cheaper than steel, are not subject to corrosion, nor 
And they cannot acquire burrs that would 


change their effective size. OWI photo by Palmer 


will be made of this material. Far 
from being a temporary war expedient, 
glass gages have so many advantages 
over steel gages that they are here to 
stay, it is firmly believed. There is no 
doubt but that they will become a per- 
manent fixture in the industrial world. 

One of the that 


attracted the attention of ordnance gage 


first characteristics 


engineers to giass was its extremely low 
thermal conductivity. They had been 
troubled occasionally by undue expan- 
sion of gages from the heat of the op- 
erator’s fingers. Thus when glass was 
suggested as a possible substitute for 
steel, it was this factor of low ther- 
mal conductivity that first 
them. Experiments showed conclusively 
that heat transferred from the hands to 
glass gages does not affect the gaging 
dimensions. 

Furthermore steels from which gages 


interested 


are made have a definite coefficient of 
expansion amounting to 0,000006-inch 
per inch per 1 degree Fahr. while the 


Glass gage being used to check inside 
diameter of a cartridge case at Frank- 
ford arsenal. Lightness and better 
visibility have 
speeds as much as 50 per cent. OWI 


increased gaging 


photo by Hollem 
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parts to be gaged may have various co- 
efficients of expansion. On the other 
hand, glass for gages can be made to 
have almost any desired expansion co- 
efficient, thus gages can be built to have 
same expansion as the material they are 
to test eliminating thermal expansion and 
contraction as a gaging variable. 
Another characteristic of considerable 
value is that the lower the coefficient of 
expansion of glass, the greater is its hard- 
ness and stability against chemical at- 
tack or weathering in a damp climate. 
Glass which has been found to have a 
satisfactory coefficient of thermal expan- 
sion has the following incidental char- 
acteristics: A softening point of 610 de- 
grees Fahr.; an annealing point of 430 














degrees Fahr.; a strain poipt of 400 de- 
grees Fahr. It has also been ascertained 
that very litthe lead oxide should be used 
in glass for gages as it tends to soften 
the gage. 

There are four types of gages that are 
now standard in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. They are (1) plug gages of %-inch 
and more in diameter, including plain 
plugs, double-end plain plugs and go- 
and-not-go gages; (2) ring gages of the 
go-and-not-go, plain twin and combina- 
tion ring and snap types; (3) snap gages; 
(4) profile and position gages. 
little doubt but 


certain 


that there 


types of 


There is 
will 
flush pin gages with pins in excess of 
%-inch as 


measuring the profile of a part such as 


also be included 


well as chamber gages for 


a cartridge case, for instance If this 
idea proves out as anticipated, chamber 
revolutionized 


gage will be 


While thread gages of glass are consid- 


practice 


ered impracticable at this time, it might 
be possible to mold coarse threaded sec- 
tions of this material. 

At the present time the Ordnance De- 
partment is considering gages or gage 
blanks 
boro-silicate (Pyrex) glass or a light flint 
However, it does not hold rig- 


made from either lime lass, 
glass. 
idly to the above types but will accept 
gages of glass of different composition 
if full and sufficient evidence is provided 
that such proposed gages are equal in all 
respects to the gages covered by its spe- 
cifications. See proposed draft of ten- 
tative glass gage specifications, Table I 
maximum abra- 


Maximum hardness, 


sion resistance and dimensional stability 


Please 110) 


Page 


turn to 






















For other articles in this series of 
user reports and for intormation on de- 
velopment of NE steels, listings of War 
Department steels, Aeronautical Mate- 
rial Specification steels and the like, see 
references on pp. 76. 


SINCE Pearl Harbor, we have con- 
ducted. laboratory investigations to deter- 
NE-8739 
8744 steels for use as alternate steels 
to replace SAE-3130, 3135, 3140, 3145 
and 4640 which are used in moderately 
Table 


| shows some of the average laboratory 


mine the suitability of and 


stressed heavy duty truck parts. 


results obtained with fine-grained NE- 
8739 steel. 

From this data it can be readily ob- 
served the NE-steels 
gaining favor in many applications where 


why should be 
higher alloy steels were formerly used. 

To 
comparison of physical properties be- 
tween NE-8739, NE-8744 and SAE-3140 


alloy steels, the average physical prop- 


further illustrate as a matter of 


erties shown in Table I illustrate that 
the NE steels compare very favorably. 

In regard to the relative machinability 
values of these materials, our laborator) 
tests as well as actual shop production 
experience over a _ period of several 
months time indicate that these values 
are similar. No great discrepancy seems 
to exist in relative machinability values 
between NE-8739, NE-8744 and SAE- 
3140, 

Likewise, the carburizing grades of 
the NE steels such as NE-8620 have been 
used with good results as substitutes for 


SAE-3120 and SAE-3115. Where 


ceptionally high unit stresses are en- 


ex- 
countered requiring such material as 
SAE-2515 steel, we have found these ma- 
terials can be replaced very readily with 
SAE-4815 steel, thus making a decided 
saving on the amount of nickel used. 
A comparison of average physical prop- 
erties on several actual tests made in 
the laboratory on 


given in Table III. 


these materials i: 


These results have also been supple- 
mented with the observation of these ma- 
terials subjected to severe service in the 
field. 
laboratory results. 

Also, 
tests supplemented by actual shop pro- 
duction records, the SAE-4815 steel was 
found to show a very decided improve- 
machinability values 
over SAE-2515. As shown in Table IV, 
relative machinability test 
revealed a speed increase of 22 surface 
feet per minute was possible when ma- 
chining SAE-4815. 


This relative machinability test was 


These in turn have confirmed the 


from laboratory machinability 


ment in relative 


comparison 
































Metallurgist 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 
Clintonville, Wisc. 


By J. 


conducted on an 18-inch engine lathe, 
with 7/16-inch high-speed steel tool bits, 
no coolant used. The materials were 
SAE-4815, brinell 207; and SAE-2515, 
187. Both hot 


rolled, annealed. and 


brinell materials were 
The same feeds 
ma- 


ob- 


tain the most practical operating speed 


depth of cuts were used on both 
terials an attempt being made to 
In the interest of further conserva- 
tion of nickel and chromium in heavy: 
duty truck construction, considerable re- 
search has been carried on with various 






















steel casting alloy compositions of man- 
As a 
we have been able to eliminate entire- 


ganese and molybdenum. result, 
ly the use of chromium and nickel from 
all of our alloy ‘steel castings and thus 
promoting further saving of strategic ma 
terials. 

The comparison in Table V of average 
physical properties between the chro- 
mium-nickel steel castings formerly used 
the 
castings 


manganese-molybdenum steel 
illustrate th: 


possibility of using the manganese-molyb- 


and 


now used will 





TABLE I—tTests on NE-8739, Test Piece 0.530-Inch 





Speci- T.S. in Y.P.in %Elong. % Red 

men Ibs. per lbs. per in of Brinell 
Group sq. in sq. in. 2 in. Area Hardness Heat Treatment 
A-2 230,000 210,000 11.0 39.8 477 1525° F. oil quench. Draw 600° F 
A-5 215,000 205,000 11.5 44.3 460 1525° F. oil quench. Draw 700° F 
A-12 205,000 186,000 12.0 48 444 1525° F. oil quench. Draw 800° F 
A-14 185,000 170,000 14.0 49 402 1525° F. oil quench. Draw 900° F 
A-17 165,000 150,000 16.0 53 375 1525° F. oil quench. Draw 1000° F 
A-20 150,000 135,000 17.0 55 $ll 1525° F. oil quench. Draw 1100° F 
A-24 125,000 110,000 20.0 58 277 1525° F. oil quench. Draw 1200° F 

TABLE 1ll—Physical Properties Comparison, Treated 1-Inch Round 
T.S. in Y.P. in % Elong. % Red. Izod 

Material Ibs. per Ibs. per in of ft. 

Spec. »q. in. sq. in. 2 in. Area BHN Ibs. 
NE-8739 125,000 110,000 20 55 277 60 
NE-8744 130,000 115,000 20 52 273 55 
SAE-3140 130,000 118,000 21 58 273 55 




















Fig. 
4615, now 
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Fig. 3—In 



















denum steel casting composition as an field have also verified the use of man- 
alternate for the chromium-nickel alloy ganese-molybdenum steel castings as a 
which is so difficult to obtain. suitable alternate for the chromium- 
Likewise, service records from the nickel steel castings. 





TABLE Ill—Core Properties, Pseudo Carburized at 1675 degrees Fahr. 


Mater ila 
T.S. Ibs. per Y.P. Ibs. per % Red. %Elong. Izod 


Spec. sq. in. sq. in. of Area in 2in. ft. Ibs. ——Remarks 
SAE-2515 165,000 140,000 55 16 50 Reheat 1500° F. Oil 
Quench. Draw 300° F 
SAE-4815 160,000 140,000 55 17 45 Reheat 1500° F. Oil 


Quench. Draw 300° F 





TABLE IV—Machinability Test 


Material Depth of Cut Feed per Rev. S.F.M 
SAE-2515 MW .0265 72 
SAE-4815 MW .0265 90 
SAE-2515 \% 0115 72 
SAE-4815 4 0115 90 





TABLE V—Physical Property Comparison 
T.S. in Y.P. in % 


Analy- __Ibs. per Ibs. per Elong. Red. of 


sis, % sq. in. sq.in in2in. Area BHN Remarks 
Manganese-Molybdenum Steel Castings, Average Results 
Carbon 0.35 90,000 60,000 20 35 187 Normalized and 
Manganese 1.25 tempered 1100° F 
Molybdenum 0.30 
Chromium-Nickel Steel Castings, Average Results 
Carbon 0.34 95,000 62,000 21 38 202 Normalized and 
Manganese 0.50 tempered 1100° F 
Chromium 0.72 
Nickel 1.40 
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In regard to the relative machinabili- 
ty values, our laboratory tests as well as 
shop experience have shown that the 
manganese-molybdenum — steel castings 
can be machined at the same rate as the 
chromium-nickel steel castings in all of 
the various general machining opera- 
tons. 

In some of the special machin- 
ing operations, the manganese-molyb- 
denum steel castings have shown in- 
creased production over that obtained 
with chromium-nickel material. 

It must not be inferred that the al- 
loys of chromium and nickel are no 
longer essential in the production of alloy 
steel castings. The fact is that there 
are many applications where these criti- 
cal alloys are essential, especially is this 
true when high impact stresses are en- 
countered at extremely low temperatures. 

However, other users of alloy steel 
castings may have problems similar to 
those we have experienced. Thus our 
experience may be of practical interest 
to other users of alloy steel castings. In 
such instances the above mentioned data 
is intended to be used as a guide rather 
than absolute values as to what may 
be accomplished. Thus ite may help 
others to economize in the use of strate- 
gic materials such as chromium and 
nickel and thus aid our country in mate- 
rially promoting the war effort by mak- 
ing best use of the materials available. 
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HEAT-TREATED PARTS 


CARBURIZING steels are becoming 
increasingly important to the machine 
industry. Their application is so general 
and varied that nearly every steel user 
has an occasion to employ them at one 
time or another. The wide variety of 
SAE analyses of low carbon content 
give us carburizing steels in both water 
and oil-hardening categories. We find 
that these steels are subject to warping 
just as are tool steels. However, meth- 
ods of bringing them back to shape may 
differ. 

Core hardness of carburizing steels is 
an important factor in straightening be- 
cause if core hardness is too high the 
part will not take a set but will either 
spring back to its distorted shape when 
pressure is released, or else break. If the 
parts are of such shape, therefore, that 
they tend to distort on quenching, avoid 
quenching from the box at carburizing 
temperatures of 1650 to 1700 degrees 
Fahr. as this generally results in ex- 
cessive size change and distortion. And 
because those temperatures are in the 
range to harden low-carbon cores, the 
combination of a distorted part and a 
hardened core should be avoided. 

One way to get around this is to drop 
the temperature of the carburizing box to 
1500 degrees Fahr. after carburizing, 
and then quench from the box, This 
will definitely reduce the amount of 
warp which would be encountered from 
the higher quenching temperature. 

For the average job, full cooling in 
the box is best. However, if this is done, 
normalizing before straightening is ex- 
tremely important. Even the most in- 
nocent looking part has been known to 
snap when pressure is applied in the as- 
carburized condition. Therefore the first 
rule on carburized and pot cooled parts 
should be always normalize before 
straightening. 

Most of the low-carbon carburizing 
steels can be straightened cold. A meth- 
od preferred to quenching at 1500 de- 
grees Fahr. after dropping from the 
carburizing ‘heat is as follows: Allow 
the parts to cool in the box from the 
carburizing temperature. Then normal- 
ize by reheating in open fire to approxi- 
mately 1550 degrees Fahr. to refine the 
core grain size. Allow to air cool. This 
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This is Section Il in a 
series of four articles on 
methods of controlling and 
correcting the distortion 
that occurs in heat treating 
certain types of parts. Sec- 
tion | on oil-hardening steels 
appeared in STEEL, March 
15, p. 114. Section Il covers 
carburizing steels 


* 


By G. B. BERLIEN 
Chief Metallurgist 
Lindberg Steel Treating Co. 
Chicago 


will leave the steel softer than the as- 
carburized and cooled condition. 

Then straighten if considerable warp 
has occurred. If but little warp is no- 
ticed straightening while soft can be 
dispensed with. Then clean the scale 
from the surface, preferably by sandblast- 
ing, so as to avoid soft spots when hard- 
ening, The part can be reheated to the 
proper temperature for hardening the case 


It is advisable to use shims in 
flattening a ring under a press 
as at a. When rounding up a ring 
with a horizontal screw on a 
straightening bed as at b, flatten- 
ing of light rings can be prevented 
by use of blocks that fit the arc of 
the ring 

















and then quenched. If the carbon con- 
tent of the core is 0.25 per cent or less 
and providing there are no sections car- 
burized all the way through (or where 
total case thickness does not exceed to- 
tal core thickness), straightening can be 
done at room temperature by means of 
a screw press. 

If the carburizing steel is one of the 
oil hardening types and the carbon in 
the core is 0.30 per cent or more, it may 
be advisable to remove the part from the 
quench with some heat left in and then 
straighten it as was suggested for oil- 
hardening tool steel in Section I of this 
series. Hardening will continue until 
the steel has reached room temperature, 
so care should be exercised when apply- 
ing pressure. 

As an example in handling carburized 
steels, let us take that old standby SAE- 
1020 and follow it through the straight- 
ening process. Suppose it is a shaft 2 
inches in diameter and that we have 
a carburized case 1/16-inch deep. After 
cooling in the box it is reheated to 
1550 degrees Fahr. to refine the core. 
The part may be oil quenched or air 
cooled. If much straightening is to be 
done, air cooling is preferred. 

Then we straighten to somewhere 
near our tolerance, sandblast to remove 
scale, reheat to 1450 degrees Fahr. and 
quench stiff in water. The shaft is then 
capable of undergoing considerable cold 
straightening without spalling the case. 
This straightening is done by applying 
pressure to the high sections with a press. 

Carburized work will take a set much 
better before drawing, hence drawing 
should be held off until the part has 
been straightened. The draw for maxi- 
mum hardness in our example (SAE- 
1020 shaft) will be about 350 degrees 
Fahr. Parts should then be checked for 
straightness after the draw as the relief 
of straightening and hardening strains 
may be accompanied by a change of 
shape. 

Parts which are ring shaped often pre- 
sent a serious problem in straightening. 
Rings as well as straight sections should, 
of course, be normalized after carburiz- 
ing. If found to be out of flat, they 
can be pressed between plates from the 


(Please turn to Page 98) 
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30,000,000 motorists will hold their breath 


Ww Americans might now be staring 

grimly at defeat if we had not thrust 
our industrial economy ten years forward 
over night. To do it we have drastically 
cut our own standard of living. 

When it is over, when gasoline, tires, 
and the leisure to use them, are once 
again available, 30,000,000 motorists will 
hold their breath. Will look to Detroit for 
cars wrought of plastics and light alloys, 
cars that can whisper the miles away on 
a few cupfuls of fuel. For Americans pic- 
ture an all-out peace when they finish a 
total war. 


Never has an industry been able to feel 
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surer of its market. And never have manu- 
facturing problems appeared so complex 
Innumerable materials will be available 
Which should be employed for what 
How can it be used to speed production, 
to better performance, to prolong service, 
to quicken sales? 

For impartial answers, industry can 
bring questions about metals to Revere 
For just as industry in the future will not 
be restricted to the traditional materials, 
neither will Revere. In addition to widen- 
ing still further the uses for copper and 
its alloys, Revere has developed facilities 


for the manufacture of the light metals 


since the start of the war, and is pioneer- 
ing in the production of wholly new alloys 
with that can cut 


important properties 


manufacturing costs for many industries 

Today the copper industry is producing 
only for victory. Copper is not available 
for anything else. But post-war planners 
wit specific problems in metals are re 
ferred directly to the Revere Executive 


Offices in New York 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 





Typical laboratory setup for making Jominy hardenability tests includes high heat and draw 
furnaces with quenching stand and fixture between them 


Facts and Figures for Practical Use of . . . 


IN DEVELOPING the NE 
steels, the technical committee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute had 
three apparent objectives in mind: Con- 
servation of alloying elements; produc- 


alloy 


tion of steels capable of satisfactorily 
replacing the higher alloy compositions; 
and the establishment of steels which 
would require only a minimum of change 
in heat treatment procedure from that 
used for years on standard alloy analyses. 
All three objectives seem to have been 
accomplished. 

The NE alloy steels follow the same 
rules and laws of heat treatment as do 
They may be handled 


in the same way—-by the same methods, 


any other steels. 


machines or equipment—and will. de- 
velop physical properties which make 
them suitable to replace the former 
steels in a majority of applications. Ac- 
companying information and test data 
were furnished by Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Chicago. Tables list NE 


steel physical properties and also indi- 


Inc., 
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For information on development of NE steels 
and their properties, see Steer, Feb. 9, 1942, 
p. 70; March 16, p. 72; June 8, p. 66; June 
15, p. 66; July 13, p. 80; July 20, p. 86; Aug. 
8, p. 70; Aug. 17, p. 40; Aug. 31, p. 41, p. 
76; Sept. 7, p. 78; Oct. 19, p. 66; Nov. 9, 
p. 96; Dec. 28, p. 27; Jan. 25, 1943, p. 84; 
Feb, 22, p. 102; March 1, p. 94; March 8, p. 
90; March 15, p. 94; March 22, p. 78. 

For reports from users of NE steels, see 
Nov. 16, 1942, p. 106; Nov. 23, p. 90; Nov. 
80, p. 62; Dec. 7, p. 112; Dec. 14, p. 99; 
Dec. 21, p. 70; Jan. 11, 1943, p. 60; Jan. 18, 
p. 66; Feb. 1, p. 100; March 8, p. 109; p. 
72 this issue. 

For latest revised list of NE ALLOY steels, 
see March 1, 1943, p. 98. 

For list of NE CARBON steels, see 
8, p. 90. 

For list of AMS ( Aeronautical Material Speci- 
fication) steels, see Sept. 7, 1942, p. 78. 

For details of WD (War Department) steels, 
and complete listing, see Feb. 8, 1943, p. 80. 
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cate the working temperatures for the 
most popular steels. These data should 
make it possible for any heat treater to 
use these steels without difficulty. 
But it must be remembered that con- 
From “NE National Emergency Steels. .. . 


facts and figures for practical use”, published 
by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 


NE ( Neliorercy} ALLOY STEELS 


ditions differ in different shops. The 
kind of quenching medium used, the 
temperature of the medium, the effi- 
ciency of heat treating equipment in 
the way of furnaces, coolant circulation, 
handling apparatus, etc., all have an ef- 
fect on the results. Each operator, 
therefore, in first working with NE 
steels, should make some preliminary ex- 
periments before proceeding with any 
production jobs. In this respect the NE 
steels do not differ from any other steel 
which is being tried out for the first 
time and this caution is no reflection 
on the adaptability of these steels for 
most alloy applications. 

How To Interpret Jominy Results: It 
should be noted that the various inter- 
pretations of the Jominy end-quench 
test for the determination of 
strength, yield point, reduction of area 
and elongation will apply only to fully 
quenched steels ranging in quenched 
hardness from approximately 200 to 400 
These interpretations do not 


tensile 


brinell. 
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For Maximum Die 


Life on 


War Production of LARGE Tubing! 


Here is why Carboloy Cemented Carbide dies have 
the extra strength to stand up for extremely long 
periods of use on the drawing of large tubing: 
(Current reports indicate die life up to 500,000 feet 
on tubing sizes up to 3.50” I.D., with close to 
1,000,000 feet reported in one case.) 


Standard Carboloy Tubing Die Cases are hot 
forged. This special process provides maximum 
mechanical support for the nib, and compressive 
backing accurately calculated to withstand draw- 
ing pressures. Hot Forged cases also provide sup- 


port of the nib at the front as well as at the sides 
and back. This increases both the transverse and 
longitudinal strength of the carbide nib. 


Standard Carboloy Tubing Dies for large tube 
drawing also have extra strong nibs—nibs made 
of the strongest Carboloy Cemented Carbide die 
grade available today. 

You get this extra casing strength—and extra 


nib strength when you specify Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide for the drawing of large tubing. 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, Inc. 


(Sole makers of the Carboloy brand of cemented carbides 


11141 E. 8 Mile Street, Detroit, Michigan 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - 


LOS ANGELES - 


NEWARK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - SEATTLE 


Authorized Distributors: Hartley Wire Die Co., Thomaston, Conn.; Michigan Wire Die Co., Detroit; Canadian General Electric Co., Lid., Toronto 


F = 2 ae ato - AEG SIT, 
COMPLETE DIE SERVICE FOR WIRE, 
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Jominy Test Sample 





























Diagram showing rockwell C hard- 
ness readings taken on a standard 
Jominy end-quench hardenability 
test specimen to form hardenabil- 
ity chart, lower left 


























































































































TABLE IV—Approximate Relationship of Draw- 
ing Temperature and Tensile Strength 


Drawing Tensile 
Temp. Strength 
Deg. Fahr P.S.1. 

400 235,000/290,000 
600 210,000/265,000 
800 170,000/225,000 

1000 125,000/185,000 

1200 100,000/150,000 

Note: 


This table is compiled from averages of a 
large number of tests conducted on many dif- 
ferent alloy steels having a carbon range of 
from 0.385 to 0.45. These steels were all fully 
quenched. These figures may be used as an ap- 
proximate guide for round bars up to about 
1% inches in diameter. No great accuracy is 
expected in this relationship but these figures 
may prove useful in determining the: drawing 
temperature to use in an initial test. 





TABLE V—Suggested Substitutions 


SAE Grades NE Substitutions 
Carburizing Grades 


2320 ) { 8720 
8120 | | 8620 
4023 | } 8022 
4119 
4615 |. 
6120 } | 9420 
Medium Hardening Grades 
2330 ) ( 8630 
2335 | 
3130 8735 
3135 | | 9480 
4087 ( 
4130 | 
4137 | | 9435 
6130 ) | 9437 
High Hardening Grade 
2340 ) (9442 
2345 | | 8739 - 
3140 | 8744 
3145 8442 
3150 > ‘ 8749 
4140 | | 9445 
4150 | 9537 
6150 | 9542 
| 9550 


Note: 

Here are the most popular standard SAE- 
AISI compositions and the suggested NE (Na- 
tional Emergency) alternates. It is not sug- 
gested that the NE steels will in all cases re- 
place the standard alloy steels with complete 
satisfaction, although they will do so in the 
majority of cases. As with any new steel, care- 
ful tests of alternates are strongly recommended. 
This is the only way in which definite infor- 
mation on the suitability of a given steel for 
an application may be obtained. 





apply to extremely hard steel; nor to 
steel which has been heat treated to a 
hardness below 200 brinell, nor to steel 
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TABLE I—Cooling Rate in Jominy Test 


Rate of cooling in degrees Fahr. per second at 1300° F. at the dis- 
tance indicated from the water cooled end of a standard Jominy end- 


—37 1 —10 
w—30 1%— 8.5 
*%~—26 1%— 7.2 

—22 1%— 5.5 
%—18 2 — 43 
™—14 





TABLE ll—Cooling Rates of Round Bars 


Rate of cooling in degrees Fahrenheit at 1300° F. at surface, half- 
radius and center of different sized rounds—quenched in water and oil 


Diameter “D” 
1-Inch Round 
Water Quenched 
Oil Quenched 
2-Inch Round 
Water Quenched 
Oil Quenched 
3-Inch Round 
Water Quenched 
Oil Quenched 
4-Inch Round 
Water Quenched 
Oil Quenched 


Surface Half-Radius Center 
850 135 100 
120 53 45 
550 46 32 

58 24 18 
400 27 15 
30 12 4 
100 14 8 
15 6% 5% 





TABLE IlI—Approximate Physical Properties in Relation to Hardness 


Rockwell Brinell Tensile 
Cc Hard- Strength 
Hardness ness P.S.1. 
15 200 95,000/ 105,000 
20 225 106,000/ 119,000 
24 250 118,000/132,000 
28 275 130,000/145,000 
31 300 142,060/ 158,000 
34 325 153,000/172,000 
37 350 165,000/185,000 
39 75 176,000 /200,000 
42 400 187 ,000/221,000 
Note: 


It must be remembered that these figures are based entirely on hardness 


Yield Per Cent Per Cent 

Point Elong. Red. of 

P.S.1. in 2” Area 
70,000/ 80,000 22/28 60/68 
87,000 / 100,000 21/26 57/65 
102,000/112,000 20/25 55/63 
115,000/125,000 18/23 52/61 
127,000/135,000 17/21 50/58 
137,000/ 146,000 16/20 47/56 
150,000/ 159,000 14/18 45/54 
163,000 /172,000 13/16 42/51 
175,000/184,000 11/15 40/49 

and show only the 


probable physical properties which are usually associated with such hardness. These relationships 
have been developed by observation of many actual tests. These ficures will be reasonably accurate 
only in the case of fully quenched steels and will be misleading if interpreted to apply to steels 


of lower than 200 or higher than 400 brinell hardness. 


In translating Jominy results, this table 


is apt to be more accurate for alloy steels of 0.30 per cent carbon or higher, because when low 
carbon steels are involved, the actual yield points will be less than those indicated. 





that is annealed, normalized, or in the 
“as rolled” condition. 

The deductions which may be made 
the result of a Jominy test are 
numerous Careful 
laboratory 
just how 


from 
useful. 
experiments have 
rapidly the Jominy sample 
at different distances the 
quenched end. These rates of cooling 
are shown in Table I. 


and very 


indicated 


cools from 


All heat treaters know that when a 
relatively large bar the 
center will not get as hard as the sur- 
face. The reason for this is that the 
center of such a bar cools more slowly 
than the surface. 


is quenched 


Table II indicates the cooling rate at 
the surface, half-radium and center of 
different sized bars when quenched in 
water and oil. These figures 


also in 








were developed by laboratory experi- 


ments. 

If it is desired to know how hard a 
type of the 
center of a water-quenched 3-inch bar, 


certain steel will get at 
for example, this may be approximately 
determined from the Jominy test of the 
Table II indicates that a 3- 
inch round bar, when quenched in wa- 
ter, will cool at the rate of 400 degrees 


Fahr. per second on the surface, 27 de- 


same steel. 


grees Fahr. per second at the half radi- 
us and 15 degrees Fahr. per second at 
the center. 

By referring to Table I, it will be 
seen that the Jominy test piece cools at 
15 degrees Fahr. per second, at approxi- 
mately %-inch from the quenched end 
and therefore the hardness of the Jominy 
sample at this point will be practically 
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THE BEST DRESSED SOLDIER 
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dye. Buttons and insignia are one-third zinc. Identification tags are zinc 
plates. And zinc oxide is an essential ingredient in the rubber which finds SEL ECT 
so many uses in equipping every fighting man. BRA oe 

Today, zinc in ever-increasing volume flows from our plants to the SS SPECIAL 
industries of war. Tomorrow the industries of peace will profit by our INT 
ability to supply a more complete line of zinc metals than ever before. ERMEDIA TE 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 
AMERICAN ZINC. LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
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TABLE Vi—Working Temperatures of NE Steels, in Degrees Fahr. 

















































1/16 and %-inch from the quenched end 
and therefore whatever hardness the 
Jominy test showed at this same loca- 
tion will be approximately the hardness 
of the 3-inch round on the surface. 

We can also continue deductions from 
the Jominy test in order to determine 
approximate tensile strength. Supposc. 
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TABLE VIlI—Physical Properties of MEDIUM HARDENING NE Steels 





approximate tensile strength, yield point, 
elongation and reduction of areas of this 
same 3-inch round bar after quenching. 
By reference to Jominy test hardness 
and Tables I and II we get the rockwell 
hardnesses for the surface, one-half 
radius and center of the 3-inch round 
after quenching as explained in the 


Table III which starts out with rockwell 
hardnesses and develops from these the 
brinell, tensile strength, yield point, 
elongation and reduction of area. These 
figures are the result of tabulation of 
many actual tests and are remarkably 
close to actual results but must be con- 
sidered only approximately correct and 





STEEL 


Steel No. Forging Normalizing Annealing Quenching (All samples oil quenched from 1550° F. and drawn as indicated ex- 

Carburizing Grades: cept NE-5339 which is first normalized at 1600° F.) 

NE-8020 | 2000 1650 1575 1550 i : , 
Tensile Yield % %e Brinell 

NE-8620 | to to to to : 

?.. o¢ - ox Draw Strength Point Elong. Red. of Hard- 
ot th + 2200 1750 1625 1600 Steel No. Temp. P.S.1. P.S.1 in 2” Area ness 
Medium Hardening Grades Treated in 1” Rd. Specimens from center position 
NE-8735 | to to to to } 1000° F. 146.250 134.500 17.7 60.0 321 

W.O4! ‘ 7 --< ~ Treated in 2” Rd. Specimens from ™% radius position 
“atid > > > o NE-8630 | 800°F. 158,000 135.750 168 58.3 2 
2200 1675 1525 1575 ) 1000° F. 136.525 118,225 18.1 60.2 302 
eye " — — | 1200° F. 110,250 93,875 22.6 62.1 235 
NE-9435 os — — — Treated in 3” Rd. Specimens from ™% radius »osition 
2200 1725 1525 1375 NE-8630 | 800° F. 132,500 12.750 19.1 583 285 
o- = — 5 } 1000° F. 121.225 105,625 21.3 60.1 262 
NE-9437 2000 1600 1475 1500 | 1200° F 96,500 88,750 22.8 63.4 223 
to to to to . . 
96 7 me =e Treated in 1” Rd. Specimens from center position 
sane Ire 153s ae NE-8735 | 800° F. 85.750 162.500 147 53.2388 
a? ‘ =o ae ~ 1000° F. 152,825 141.2 « 54) 33 
— — — ey = |1200° F. 120,000 106.225 226 «= 62.9255 
2200 1625 1525 1575 Treated in Soar Spec — ‘ eavins Ar gears _ 
NE-8735 | 800° F. 64,225 141 5 352 
fara Peesdening Grades: _ — — }1000° F. 140.750 119,825 185 583 311 
Rar eres | ~ a xy = |1200° F. 115.875 97.225 227 624 241 
NE-8744 2200 1625 1525 1575 Treated in 3” Be. eae from * pote patios see 
ao ‘ 7% NE-8735 800° F. 142,225 0,2 97.2 302 
fel gee sr _— — — — }1000° F. 127.750 «111.500 «19.5 59.1269 
“agian 2200 1625 1500 1575 | 1200° 105,850 90,360 22.9 63.3 229 
rez _ » Treated in 1” Rd. Specimens from center position 
Nieosas | _— — ty — NE-9430 | 800°F. 182.225 160,500 146 54.3 363 
tei 5 2200 1675 1525 1575 ) 1000° 148,750 137,225 17.5 58.3 331 
a . ot sto | 1200 120,225 105,275 22.4 63.1 262 
sl pvt | = — — — Treated - ae ee 4 poe Position 81 
NE-9540 | 25 NE-9430 | 800° F. 47,72! 25 . ‘ 3 
eee | =e We — Lge }1000° F| 196225 111500 183 589 293 
| 1200° F. 113,225 98.775 22.6 62.3 229 
TABLE VII—Physical Properties of CARBURIZING NE Steels f Treated in 3” Rd. Seocteess Grom % zodius poptian = 
(These are core physicals from 1” rounds, only, pseudo-carburized at NE-9430 | 800° F 138.750 116, 18. 1 93 
1700° F. for 8 hours, oil quenched as indicated and drawn at 300° F.) } 1000° F 124,225 108,725 20.6 as me 
Tensile Yield “ “ Brinell | 1200 102,500 91,375 22.8 63. 235 
. Quench Syenqge Point Elong. Red. of Hard- Treated in 1” Rd. Secskioens from center position 
Steel No. = Temp. P.S. P.S.1. in 2 Area ness NE-9435 | 800°F. 190,825 169.825 139 506 388 
NE-8020 Cooled in pot. )} 1000° F. 152.325 140,500 17.1 54.9 $21 
Reheated to | 1200° F. 125,825 107,225 21.9 62.9 269 
1550° F. and . 
oil quenched 112,525 92,400 22.1 56.3 235 oon in ore Sposkeeme mom i war Oe pas 
‘E- 37: 2! : 7 NE-9435 | 87: 5. 55. 
oe pee Ascuied 01,608 58875 A oa.6 oa } 1000° F. 139,000 113,875 17.1 57.1 302 
NE-862¢ pam yal | 1200° F. 115.775 100,000 216 628 241 
pot at od Treated . S Rd. Specimens from % ~adius position 
1700° F 134.225 8=108,500 18.2 = 47.1 302 NE-9435 | 800° F. $225 117,825 163 562 3i1 
NE-8620 Cooled in pot. )} 1000° F 130: 250 112,225 18.1 57.1 293 
Reheated to | 1200° F. 106,500 97,500 22.1 63.5 229 
1550° F. and 
quenched 130,725 102,000 17.6 46.3 285 Treated +) hon ———s penn Custer os 2 
NE-8720 ’ NE-9437 | 800° F. 197,28: 22! . 401 
= ee pet }1000° F. 160250 143250 159 532 341 
1550° F. and | 1200° F. 125.750 105,825 213 623 255 
il she 7! 7,225 7. 9 32 
NE-9420 on La nr sabroaatehs rove ae * = Treated in 2” Rd. Soestnea pom % radius position 
a dent een ont NE-9437 | 800° F. 154.225 121.87 875 14. 3 55.6 331 
71° on oo . ere ) 1000° F. 43.8 16.0 \ 302 
ine e ped FP. 126.8295 101,750 185 496 277 | 1200° F 113,220 98.875 209 643 248 
NE-¥4: OO in pot. 
Reheated to Treated in 3” Rd. Specimens from % radius position 
1550° F. and NE-9437 800° F. 146.285 15.1 56.1 321 
quenched 123,500 98,675 19.2 50.3 262 ) 1000 138.570 107.625 16.7 54.8 302 
1200° 114,500 98,750 21.8 63.1 248 
Treated in 1” * Suecems soe * aemnans Position , 
» » » he 2EC » Qing NE-8339 800 : 69,7! 152,! f 46 363 
the same as the hardness of the 3-inch 1 1000° F’ 140.750 112°500 20 59 285 
round bar at the center because the cool- | 1200° F. 117,250 94,275 22 61 255 
ing rate is the same. Treated in 2” Rd. Specimens from ™% radius position 
, NE-8339 | 800° F. 164,300 150,750 15.4 47.2 352 
If the quenched hardness on the sur- )} 1000 135,225 112,000 18.2 54.1 293 
- F ° 9 
face of the same 3-inch round bar is Laas 186.009 “oo UU RO 
: sohi a , = ; . 2. / Treated in 3” Rd. Specimens from ™% radius position 
in question, Table II shows us that 3 NE-8339 | 800°F. 128500 110.250 183 56.7 | 277 
inch round bar quenched in water cools sees. F 331-750 99.750 18.9 58.0 262 
at about 400 degrees Fahr. per second 4 A ages ee ee as 
at the surface. Reference to Table I in- 
dicates that the Jominy sample cools at 
400 degrees Fahr. per second between fo, example, that we desire to know the previous paragraphs. Now refer to 





Take a Look at TOMORROW "702 
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Mr. Now: Look at the Mr. Postwar: That's fine 
Century Form J Motor — —I've got to take advan- 
it sheds chips like a duck age of every detail to 
does water. protect production. 


Greater 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
A TIE ES EIS SE ten Ram 





Protection 


Developed especially to assure greater protec- 
tion than the usual open motor, Century Form J, 
General Purpose Motors have a protecting hood 
over the upper half of the motor, preventing fall- 
ing solids or dripping water from entering vital 
motor parts. This is particularly advantageous 
when motors are installed below the work level 
on machine tools — constantly exposed to falling 
chips of metal. 


This extra protection is made possible by Cen- 
tury’s scientifically designed ventilation system 
which gives positive cooling to motor windings 
and bearings and assures rapid heat dissipation. 


This is only one example of the improved Cen- 
tury Motors being developed under the demands of 
Wartime production. Now and after Victory, Cen- 
tury anticipates — and meets — your needs. 


up to 600 horsepower 


f 
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One of the Largest EXCLUSIVE Motor and Generator Manufacturers in the World 
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are for use only as a guide. 

For example, here is an actual case 
together with the steps used in working 
out a problem. Assume that we have 
run a Jominy test on a sample of NE- 
9440, and have obtained rockwell read- 
ings as suggested above. We now want 
to find properties 
will be developed at half radius on a 3- 


out what physical 
steel when oil 
We will 
proceed in the following sequence. 
A—Table II tells 3-inch 


round quenched in oil will cool at the 


inch round bar of this 


, quenched and before drawing. 
us that a 


rate of 12 degrees Fahr. per second at 





one-half radius. 
B—Table I that the 


test specimen cools at approximately 12 


shows Jominy 
degrees Fahr. per second at a point 
15/16-inch from the quenched end. 

C—tThe sketch shows that at 15/16- 
inch from the quenched end of the 
Jominy test specimen of NE-9440 steel, 
the hardness was 35 rockwell C. 

D—Conversion Table III tells us that 
35 rockwell C is approximately the 
same as brinell 325. 

E—Table III also shows that because 
the hardness of the 3-inch round at 1% 
radius will be 325 brinell the approximate 








MIRRORS MEASURE 


A SYSTEM of mirrors, devised at 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories to 
enable workmen to measure at a glance 
the width of hot steel slabs rolling shoul- 
der high from the mill may assist in 
speeding armor plate production in one 
of the nation’s giant new steel mills. In 
the mill plates travel from the rolls too 
high to use a gage; also they must be 
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HOT STEEL PLATE 





accurate to within %-inch before they 
go to other rolls to be squeezed into 
long sheets. If narrow, the sheet 
will be too narrow. And if the plate 
is too wide the excess must be cut off 
and scrapped. The system of mirrors 
devised by Dr. E. D. Wilson superim- 
poses images of the steel plate on a lined 
chart, showing plate’s width at once. 


too 





physical properties at half radius after 
oil quenching will be: Tensile strength, 
153,000 to 172,000 pounds per square 
inch; yield point, 137,000 to 146,000; 
elongation in 2 inches, 16 to 20 per cent; 
reduction of area, 47 to 56 per cent. 

It should be noted that these physi- 
cals are in the as-quenched condition. 
Naturally tensile strength yield 
point will be reduced, also elongation 
and reduction of area will be increased, 
by whatever draw temperature is used 
following the quench. 

In Table IV will be found data on 
the approximate relationship between 
drawing temperature and tensile strength 
compiled from averages of a large num- 
ber of tests on alloy steels ranging from 
0.35 to 0.45 in carbon content, all fully 
quenched. This data is primarily to 
help in determining the draw tempera- 
ture to use in an initial test, since no 


and 


great accuracy can be expected in this 


relationship. 
A listing of suggested substitutions 
of NE steels for standard AISI-SAE 


steels is given in Table V. Note it is 
divided according to carburizing grades, 
medium hardening grades and high hard- 
ening grades. 

In Table VI will be found tempera- 


ture ranges for forging, normalizing, 
annealing and quenching typical NE 
steels. In this tabulation, steels also are 


arranged according to carburizing, me- 
dium high 
grades. 

In Table VII are physical property 
figures for the typical carburizing NE 
steels, including conditions of heat treat- 


hardening and hardening 


ment and resulting tensile strength, yield 
point, per cent elongation and reduction 
of area, brinell hardness. 

Tables VIII IX 


information on typical medium harden- 


and contain similar 
ing and high hardening grades, respec- 
tively. 

Of course any tentative selection of a 
substitute steel made from these data 
must be supplemented by careful tests 
in your own plant under your own work- 
ing conditions to be certain the steel 
will meet require- 


satisfactorily your 


ments. 


Substitute Material 
Lightens Protective Mask 


Pre-formed plastic frames are being 
substituted for 


zine in the light-weight protective masks 


those of aluminum or 


being produced by Martindale Electric 
Co., 1427 Hird 


These, according to the manufacturer 


avenue, Cleveland. 
have not impared the efficiency of the 
mask in any manner, but have effected 
a reduction in weight by about 2/5- 


ounce, 
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SAVE MANY DAYS WITH 
smeugatt TRU*LAY (Zoe WIRE ROPE 
eg nel : | | 


Last year over 180 million man-days of productive time were lost 
through industrial accidents—many of them needless. 


Just think how many tanks, ships, guns, planes and so forth could 
have been made with those 180,000,000 man-days of work. ... With 
our soldiers, sailors and marines giving their all, twenty-four hours a 
day, it is a crime not to do everything possible to reduce this terrific 
toll on needed production. 


AMERICAN CABLE TRU-LAY PREFORMED WIRE ROPE is helping many operators 
keep down accidents because it is a safer rope to use and handle. trusay 
PREFORMED resists kinking and snarling. It resists whipping; spools bet- 
ter. When crown wires in TRU-LAY PREFORMED become worn and broken 
they do not wicker out to become chisel-sharp jaggers to tear work- 
men’s hands. They remain in place, making TRULAY much safer to handle. 

Use AMERICAN CABLE TRU-LAY PREFORMED for your next rope. Do every- 
thing possible to reduce lost-time accidents. America needs your full- 
time production. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco, Tacoma 





















AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPAN 


BRIDGEPORT © CONNECTICUT 
- BSSENTIAL PRODUCTS... TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls, TRU-LOC Aircraft Terminals, AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, 
TRU-STOP Brakes, AMERICAN Chain, WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists, Trolleys, 


HAZARD Wire Rope, Yacht Rigging, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
" READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Stee! Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses. . . In Busimess for Your Safety 


March 29, 1943 









































THE BREAK in the oil tanker, 
SCHENECTADY, at the Swan Island 
yard, while standing at the dock and 
after a trial run, has caused much 
discussion. This failure has been at- 
tributed to a number of causes in- 
cluding shrinkage stresses in the 
welds, earthquake, silt collecting 
under the boat, a wind blowing from 
the side, improper loading. 

This failure is important because 
there is little doubt that it is possible 
for the same failure to occur in many 
other ships. We therefore, must ac- 
curately evaluate what happened. 

Let us first consider the possible 
causes listed above. We can be sure 
that the so-called locked-up stresses 
of welding did not cause the break. 
These stresses decrease continuously 
as soon as weld is cold. Such stresses 
would, of necessity, cause failure im- 
mediately or not at all. 

If improper loading would cause 
failure, it certainly would not cause 
it at the dock—it would have oc- 
curred when the ship was in a seaway 
during its trial trip. 

We probably can also rule out the 
other suggestions which appear even 
more fatuous. 

In arriving at the actual cause, the 
following fundamental fact should be 
considered. It is possible to have 
unequal expansion of the shell of the 
ship compared to its deck. The tem- 
perature of sea water is fairly con- 
stant compared to the air tempera- 


What Can Cause Breakage of a 


WELDED SHIP??? 


By J. F. LINCOLN 
President 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Cleveland 


ture in cold weather. Thus the deck 
is likely. to contract much more than 
the shell, putting a tensile stress on 
the deck which may be very great. 
For instance, a difference of 15 de- 
grees Fahr. between the shell and 
the deck will make a relative change 
of %-inch in the length of the deck 
and shell. Normally the deck would 
stretch by this amount without fur- 
ther damage. 

But there are conditions 
would not allow such a happy out- 
come. If there is an incipient tear 
started at the longitudinal center of 
the deck, then all the stretch will 
take place at this point. If there is 
an abrupt change of section in the 
deck structure, the’ same tendency 
will result. If the stretch forced by 
this unequal expansion takes place 
at this one point, rupture must result. 
This is obviously what happened in 
all the cases of known failures. 


which 


Obviously, all ships so made are 
threatened with the same failure if 
the same unhappy combination of 
circumstances should take place. 
However, this can only occur when 
the temperature of the deck is much 
lower than the temperature of the 
shell. Therefore, if the ship has 








gone through one winter without 
failure, the chances of its failing later 
are extremely remote. 

There are three suggestions as to 
how the above possibility can be 
entirely eliminated. First, obvious- 
ly, is to make the deck relatively 
stronger than the shell so the deck 
will bend the shell instead of the 
shell stretching the deck. 

The second suggestion would be 
to put a wrinkle in the deck so that 
the pull mentioned will straighten 
out this wrinkle before it put any 
great tensile stress on the deck. 

Third, and this is more reasonable 
than the other two, is to put the deck 
under a sufficient compression at time 
of construction so that under any 
difference of temperature to which 
the ship will be exposed in service, 
the deck will not be put under a ten- 
sile stress which will approach its 
minimum strength at any point. This 
can easily be done at the time ol 
welding the deck together by wedg- 
ing it apart in the center section. 

Of course, another obvious solu- 
tion is to expose the ship after con- 
struction to the maximum tempera- 
ture difference between shell and 
deck, allowing it to break. This will 
relieve the stresses. .Then the deck 
can be welded up in that position. 
No further break could occur under 
this procedure. It seems, however, 
that this would be a senseless ap- 
proach to the solution. 












Miniature Steel Mill 
Aids Uncle Sam 


A baby steel mill that turns out in- 
gots weighing only 13 pounds is play- 
ing an important part in the country’s 
expanding warplane program, officials 
at the Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tories disclosed recently. Westinghouse 
research metallurgists are using the mill 
to replace a thermometer manufacturer’s 
dwindling supply of Kovar to avert a 
threatened break in production of tem- 
perature gages for bomber and fighter 
planes. 

Kovar, a special metal alloy which 
can be drawn into a delicate wire only 
two-thirds as thick as a strand of human 
hair, was developed by Westinghouse 
as a metal sealer for electronic tubes. 
Later, it was unexpectedly adopted by 
the thermometer manufacturer to make 
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a key part of his device, which elec- 
trically measures the heat in airplane 
engines and wings. A 3-foot length of 
this wire is coiled tightly inside a metal 
tube immersed in the engine oil. As the 
motor warms up the wire becomes hot 
and offers more resistance to a small elec- 
tric current passing through it. This is 
instantly reflected by a pointer on the 
pilot’s instrument board. The resistance 
properties of the metal are ordinarily not 
important. But to the thermometer con- 
cern the resistance of the alloy, particu- 
larly the way the resistance increases as 
the metal gets hotter, were vital. 


As war demands depleted the manu- 
facturer’s original supply of wire, he 
sought more that would resist the elec- 
tric current at precisely the same rate. 
He tried sample after sample of Kovar 
without success. Production was threat- 
ened because the thermometer design 





was based on the resistance of the old 
wire and there was not time to re-design 
the whole device. Westinghouse metal- 
lurgists sent four suitable Kovar ingots 
to the thermometer plant. Each 
the result of painstaking measurement 
of the alloy ingredients and careful cook- 
ing .of the mixture in a tiny electric fur- 


was 


nace. After each ingot was cooled and 
forged into a rod, samples from it were 
closely checked for resistance values in 
the laboratory. 


By making minute changes in the in- 
gredients and in the melting process, 
the research men produced an exact 
duplicate of the original Kovar supply: 
thus the plane thermometer output can 
keep pace with the air forces’ demands. 
A half dozen ingots of this metal will 
keep this plant supplied for years. Each 
ingot contains enough Kovar to make 
56 miles of wire. 


STEEL 








Magnesium, the extraordinary weight-saving 

metal that today lightens the burden of our fighting 

planes, is also a symbol of things to come. Designers are 

eager to extend its use when Victory brings release—to {fill 

peaceful airways with freight transport freed of dead weight 

—to take full advantage of magnesium’s lightness in the 
construction of products for factory, office and home. 


Dow, major producer of magnesium, will be ready when 
that day of transition arrives—ready to cooperate as .a 
source of magnesium ingots, fabrication facilities and engi- 
neering service. 


INGOT 
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BLAST FUR 


METALLURGICAL study of blast 
furnace operations has not received the 
same attention as other branches of 
steelmaking. The immensity of the 
problem the blast furnace operator faces 
is realized only too well. Most of the 
trends shown here are already well rec- 
ognized by the operator, but it is hoped 
that their quantitative effect can be used 
for a more direct control from both an 
iron and production standpoint. 

Three solid raw materials—iron ore, 
coke and limestone—charged in at the 
top of the blast furnace’ meet the air 
forced in at the tuyeres near the bottom, 
resulting in two currents moving in op- 
posite directions; a slow current of solids 
descending, and a rapid current of gases 
ascending. While the furnace operator 
cannot control these currents completely, 
he is usually able to maintain a balance 


By Cc. D. SMITH 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


by controlling the wind, blast tempera- 
ture and amount of materials entering 
the furnace. 

Inspectors were placed at the fur- 
naces in September 1941 to cover the 
operations and record data. The object 
was to develop means of more positive 
blast furnace control, to determine the 
effect of various factors on blast fur- 
nace operations and to assist the blast 
furnace personnel. Work to date has 
covered No’s. 4, 5 and 6 furnaces at the 
Pittsburgh Works, during the period 
Sept. 1, 1941 to March 1, 1942 on No. 4, 


From a paper presented at the Feb. 12, 1943, 


meeting of the Eastern States Blast Furnace 


and Coke Oven Association, Pittsburgh. 
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Fig. 1— Effect of iron 
temperature on iron pro- 
duction 
Fig. 2—Relationship be- 
tween iron composition 
and temperature of bes- 
semer iron 
Fig. 3—Relationship be- 
tween blast volume and 
iron production 
Fig. 4—Relationship be- 
tween slag temperature 
and iron composition 
Fig. 5—Effect of scrap 
charged on iron produc- 
tion. Lower curve shows 
tons of iron reduced 
from the ore alone 
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and since June 1, 1942 on No. 5 and 6 
furnaces. All furnaces were producing 
bessemer iron. 

The making of iron in the blast fur- 
nace involves a smelting of iron ore, 
usually about 50 to 55 per cent Fe, with 
sufficient fluxing materials to remove the 
gangue. Much depends on the type of 
ore used and how it conforms in analy- 
sis with respect to silicon and phos- 
phorus. As these elements fluctuate, so 
must the methods of operations be reg- 
ulated to meet the changing conditions. 

The physical size of the ore should 
be kept within reasonable limits in order 
that a satisfactory distribution of stock 
is maintained within the furnace. The 
importance of good distribution of the 
burden within the furnace has been re- 
peatedly shown whenever it has been 


Fig. 6—Effect of scrap 
charged on iron produc- 
tion 
Fig. 7—Relationship be- 
tween sulphur in the slag 
and sulphur in the iron 
Fig. 8— Effect of slag 
basicity on sulphur re- 
moval 
Fig. 9—Influence of slag 
basicity as measured by 
Molar basicity on iron 
production of No. 4 and 
5 blast furnaces 


necessary to operate for a short time 
without the use of the small bell 

Coke ash and sulphur content to- 
gether with strength and bulk density 
are also important. The first control 
points, therefore, should be instituted 
at the ore mines and by-product plant 

One of the most important factors 
influencing iron production and iron an- 
alysis is temperature. lron temperatures 
are taken on each cast by the blast 
furnace inspector using an optical pyro- 
meter. The effect of iron temperature 
is well known; generally a cold furnace 


produces iron low in silicon and high 


in sulphur, while a hot furnace produces 
iron with a high silicon and low sulphur 
content. Neither iron is a good product 
to send to the bessemer or open-hearth 
departments. 

At the bessemer, a low silicon iron 
might result in cold blown bessemer 
steel which will mean a loss in yield 
due to poor pouring and heavy skulls, 
with further losses at the chipping beds 
in the form of larger scrap losses and 
higher reconditioning costs. Scrap which 
is normally added as a coolant must be 
omitted since the temperature of the 
blown metal is not adequate using low 
silicon iron. During normal times, this 
method of utilizing scrap is most de 
sirable since it is the quickest and most 
economical means of converting scrap 
to ingots 

4 high silicon iron causes formations 
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in the convertor called kidneys and ex- 
cessive slopping of iron from the mouth 
of the vessel. When these kidneys be- 
come large, an excessive number of 
blanks have to be placed in the con- 
vertor bottom which increases blowing 
time, reducing production  slopping 
causes an increase in “off analysis” and 
generally poorer quality blows due to 
the varying amount of metal lost. High 
silicon iron is objectionable to the open 
hearth also since it deoxidizes the bath, 
causing an increase in furnace time, 
increases the amount of fluxes necessary 
and attacks the furnace bottom. A low 
silicon iron is desirable for open-hearth 
metal, but care must be taken to keep 
the sulphur within certain limits. Sev- 
eral companies are following a desilicon- 
izing process which keeps the silicon 
content at the point which the open- 
hearth people desire. 

Fig. 1 is a correlation showing the 
effect of iron temperature on the pro- 
duction rate of No. 4 furnace. Those 
casts on which the wind blown was un- 
der 52,000 cubic feet per minute were 
excluded. This was due to 
mechanical difficulties with the blowing 
As shown, the highest rate of 


condition 


engines. 


production was obtained with an iron 
temperature range of 2690 to 2750 de- 


grees Fahr. Within the range of tem- 
perature observed the decreased pro- 
duction amounts to about 17.1 per cent 
at temperatures lower than 2660 de- 
grees, and 10.7 per cent for tempera- 
tures higher than 2810 degrees. 
Only about 35 per cent of the casts 
observed were within tne temperature 
range for optimum production indicat- 
ing the possibility of closer temperature 
control improving production on 65 per 
of the Assuming that the 
optimum temperature range were in ef- 
fect, a calculation indicates that 5 per 
cent more iron would have been pro- 


cent casts. 


duced over the casts studied. 

Since there is an iron specification to 
meet, which in this case is 1.10 to 1.60 
silicon with 0.050 sulphur 
(bessemer iron), the rate of production 
cannot be studied without consideration 
of the chemical analysis of the iron 
being made. Fig. 2 shows the charac- 
teristic silicon-sulphur relationship with 
temperature. It is in- 


maximum 


respect to iron 
teresting to note that temperature at 
which optimum production is obtained 
shows an average silicon range of 1.15 
to 1.40 and average sulphur range of 
0.035 to 0.055 per cent. While the 
sulphur obtained with this temperature 
range is rather high, statistical study 
indicates that the cost of reconditioning 
bessemer screw steel, which is the prin- 
cipal grade made, would not be in- 
creased. 


The effect of iron sulphur on machin- 
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ability, within the ranges studied, indi- 
cated a slight increase in machinability 
as the sulphur in the iron increased. 
Even with the low sulphur bessemer 
steels We understand that some bessemer 
operators add sulphur to low sulphur 
iron in order to increase the sulphur 
to about 0.035 to 0.045 for the best 
bessemer ingots. All the above tends 
to confirm the idea that no particular 
penalty is suffered if the sulphur in the 
iron runs up to 0.050 maximum. How- 
ever, when making low sulphur bessemer 
steel for the strip mill, this element 
must be kept under 0.030 per cent. 
The blast ‘furnace people are notified 
when these grades are to be made and 
the furnaces are burdened to give this 
sulphur limit. 

There is also the possibility of run- 
ning a lean burden on the furnace to 
increase production, then desulphurizing 
with soda ash or some such desulphuriz- 
ing agent. Iron desulphurization is be- 
ing investigated by quite a few com- 
panies and we would expect further 
progress in this direction with the pres- 
ent need for additional iron production. 


Production, Wind Blown Related 


When it appears that the furnace is 
getting a bit cold, there are 
ways by which it may be righted. Some- 
times a slight increase in blast temper- 
ature will suffice; a more positive effect 
may be obtained by a “cut” in ore bur- 
den; and a still more positive effect by 
charging blanks of coke. The quantity 
of blast can also be reduced although 
this practice is avoided unless absolute- 
of these 


several 


ly necessary. In each cases, 
with the possible exception of the change 
in blast temperature, tonnage output will 
be reduced. Our present ore burden 
practice is to charge as much ore as the 
furnace will take. If the furnace is hot, 
additional ore is charged until at last 


the furnace “cools off”. 

While the effect of the blast volume 
on iron production is generally known, 
it is imteresting to potent 
effect it has on this Fig. 3 
shows quite clearly that the production 


review the 
feature. 


increases directly with the wind blown. 
With a blast volume of 45,000 cubic feet 
per minute for the first group, and 
56,000 cubic feet per minute for the 
last group, an increase of 21 per cent 
was obtained from the increase in wind. 
Actually, an increase of 21 per cent in 
blast volume shows an increase in pro- 
duction of 21 per cent which 
to illustrate the close relationship be- 
tween blast 
To obtain 

necessary to maintain the optimum blast 


serves 


volume and production. 


maximum production it is 


volume that the furnace will take. 
Our standard blowing practice is to 
maintain the highest wind volume possi- 


ble without making an abnormal amount 
of flue dust. One factor which it is 
felt has limited the amount of blast 
volume which a furnace can take has 
been the per cent of ash in the coke. 
A reduction in ash should produce a 


_more open burden as well as reduce the 


amount of silica entering the -furnace. 
With less silica ruotering, the furnace 
should operate with less limestone allow- 
ing somewhat more space for ferrous 
materials. 

Our studies on No. 5 furnace showed 
a better performance when operating 
with a lower ash-sulphur coke. We un- 
derstand that some furnaces are operat- 
ing with coke as low as 6 per cent ash 
—0.60 sulphur and maintaining a high 
rate of production and blast volume with 
low flue costs. This indicates that a 
good uniform coke is imperative for 
the successful operation of the blast fur- 
nace. 

It is interesting to note the similarity 
between Fig. 2 showing the relationship 
of iron temperature and chemical analy- 
sis, and Fig. 4 which shows the effect 
of slag temperature on silicon and sul- 
phur content of the iron. The slopes 
of the silicon and sulphur curves com- 
pare quite closely for the two graphs, 
indicating a close relationship between 
slag and iron temperature. The slag 
temperatures have been determined with 
an optical pyrometer using an emmi- 
sivity index of 0.40. McCaffery with 
others calibrated the optical pyrometer 
against a standard platinum-platinum 
rhodium thermocouple and found the 
temperature correction of blast furnace 
slag equivalent to that for a material 
whose emmisivity is 0.65. ‘On this basis 
the temperatures shown on Fig. 4 are 
slightly higher throughout than the ac- 
tual temperature. 


Charge Changes React Slowly 


Since the slag temperature is obtained 
at the flush which is approximately one 
to two hours previous to cast, a means 
of forecasting the finished sulphur and 
silicon would mean that a change in 
could be made 
earlier While _ this 
change, in most cases, will be too late 


the furnace operation 


than otherwise. 
to correct the iron being cast two hours 
later, the change should be effective in 
more promptly correcting the difficulty. 
While a change in blast heat or blast 
volume will affect the iron being made 
currently, an ore change, coke blank or 
limestone change will not affect the iron 
until 8 to 10 hours after the material 
is charged. Under such a condition it 
is necessary for the furnace operator to 
look ahead and consider the effect of 
burden changes made now on the fur- 
nace two or three casts hence. 


The effect of scrap additions on pro- 
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akK*K THE swing frame grinder operator worked a little harder and turned 
out an extra billet or two during his day. Those extra billets were 
used in the manufacture of a Diesel engine that powered a P T boat 
sooner than was expected. Thus, when the P T boat rescued the 
three men on the raft, the credit went down the production line to 
the workman who worked a little harder to turn out the materials of 
victory - and to the grinding wheel that helped! 


Realization of the importance of grinding wheels in our industrial 
effort has made us, too, work a little harder every day to turn out an 
extra Sterling Grinding Wheel for each man in our plant. Research 
has added to the quality of the “Wheels of Industry’ . . they last 


longer and do a faster, better job. 
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TAYLOR-WILSON 
Cutting- 


The Taylor-Wilson Machine gives maximum speed 
and close tolerance in cutting set lengths. 


At the touch of a finger the depth of cutting can be 
increased or decreased to suit the characteristics of 
the work, and by an arrangement of the automatic 
and semi-automatic feed the operator, who never 
needs to move from his operating position. is able 
to double and triple production. 










A Touch of the Finger 


controls the 
cutting 


Off Machine 


Made in six sizes with wide capacity range in each 
size. 

Will cut tubing made of all grades of steel including 
N-80 seamless. 


Now in highly successful operation in many war pro- 
duction plants throughout the nation, saving valu- 
able floor space and man-hours in the cutting of 
Bomb Blanks, Roller Bearing Blanks, Coupling Stock. 


etc. 


We also manufacture Hydraulic Pipe Testing Equipment— 


Shell Forging Equipment, Pipe and Tube Mill Equipment 






15S Thomson Ave., 
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duction has been discussed a long time. 
Since the amount of Fe per unit volume 
is higher for the scrap than ore charged, 
it seems logical that the more scrap 
added the more will be produced. This 
seems to be generally true; however, as 
shown on Fig. 5 the iron production 
reached an optimum 60 to 80 
tons of scrap were charged per day. 
It will be noted, that although the pro- 
duction is somewhat lower with scrap 
additions greater than 60 to 80 tons, 
the production remains above the aver- 
age rate of those days with less than 
60 tons of scrap. 


when 


Fig. 5 also shows the tons of iron 
reduced from the ore alone. As expected, 
with increased scrap charges, the tons 
of iron reduced from the ore decreased. 
This relationship is due to the displace- 
ment of the ore with scrap, decreasing 
the amount of ore that it is possible to 
add as the amount of scrap charged 
increased. In this study, the casts were 
again limited to those with a blast vol- 
ume over 52,000 cubic feet per minute. 
Further study on No’s. 5 and 6 fur- 
naces during the period June 1, to Sept. 
15, 1942, supported the results found on 
No. 4 furnace. Fig. 6 shows the pro- 
duction curves for these furnaces with 
varying amounts of scrap charged, and 
indicates the close relationship with an 
optimum production rate with 60 to 80 
tons of scrap per day. No attempt has 
been made to evaluate the effect of the 
various kinds of scrap charged; how- 
ever, that charged into these furnaces 
is generally a pretty good grade. 

One of the many problems of blast 
furnace operators is to keep iron pro- 
duction up and sulphur in the iron down. 
The sulphur specifications submitted to 
the blast furnace require that the fur- 
nace be burdened with sufficient flux- 
ing materials to produce a slag of suffi- 
cient basicity to remove the sulphur in 
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Fig 10 — Relationship between 


slag fluidity and Molar basicity 


Fig. 11—Relationship of slag flu- 
idity to slag temperature and sul- 
phur in the iron 


the iron, since as already shown hearth 
temperature and also slag fluidity are 
effective. Most of the sulphur which 
enters the furnace arrives with the coke, 
and leaves the furnace in the slag and 
in the iron. 

Fig. 7 shows the relationship between 
the sulphur in the slag and the sulphur 
in the iron. It is generally agreed that 
most of the sulphur removal takes place 
at the hearth as the drops of iron trickle 
through the slag. Kinney found that 
metal removed from the blast 
just above the tuyeres contained three 


furnace 


to four times as much sulphur as the 
iron at the cast.’ Herty and Gaines con- 
clude that most of the sulphur is re- 
moved while the metal is passing through 
the slag.” hearth, 
sulphur removal is very much dependent 
upon the basicity and fluidity of the 


Just as in the open 


slag. Joseph could not find any simple 
relationship by which chemical compo- 
sition termed “basicity”, could be com- 
pared with desulphurization.* His work, 
however, referred to slags covering a 
wide range of composition. 

Our furnaces making bessemer iron 
are operating with a slag of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent MgO and 8 to 9 
per cent AL,O,, varying less than 1 per 
Within 

relationship 


cent from day to day. these 


limits it is felt a direct 

exists between basicity and desulphuri- 

Using the formula CaO MgO, 
SiO, 


accepted as a fair 


zation. 


which is generally 
measure of slag basicity, a correlation 
with sulphur in the slag and sulphur in 
the iron is shown in Fig. 8. As expected, 
with an increase in the basicity of the 


a7 O25 
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~ 


slag, there is a decrease of the sulphur 


in the iron and an increase of the sul- 
phur in the slag. 

It has been thought that the desul- 
phurizing power of blast furnace slag 
varies directly with Molar basicity’. A 
study of the effect of the basicity on 
production and iron sulphur, using molar 
basicity to represent the chemical com- 
position of the slag, indicated an in- 
crease in production of about 7 per cent 
The 


molar 


when operating with a lean slag. 


formula used to determine the 


basicity was as follows: 


{% CaO (1.75 x % Sul. in Slag)] 56 


[% MgO 40] over 

(% SiO, + 60) (% 
Each effect on de- 
sulphurization and the degree of the 


for all 


AlvOs 102) 


oxide has its own 


effect is not constant ranges of 
composition. 

Joseph has shown that AI,O 
be ignored in computing basicity, as it 


Each acid and base 


cannot 


is frequently done. 
has been divided by it’s molecular weight 
which partially corrects for the variation 
in basic or acidic properties of the oxides 

The deter- 
the daily 
the chemical laboratery and 


in the slag basicity was 


mined by slag analysis re- 


ported by 
is a composite sample of the slag at 


flush cast. A 


sulphur in the slag has been included, 


and correction for the 


since some lime (CaO) is combined, with 
the sulphur in the slag, as CaS, and the 
per cent CaO reported by the labora- 
tory includes all the Ca in the sample 

The study was duplicated on No. 5 
furnace during a later period and while 
the studies were made on different fur- 
naces both were making bessemer iron 
and operated on about the same burden. 
Fig. 9 shows the increase in iron pro- 
duction obtained on each furnace when 
the molar basicity was decreased. In 
both gain of 


7 per 


studies a approximately 


cent was shown over the range 
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of basicity indicated. The striking dif- 
ference between the two tabulations, 
however, is the lower range of the 
basicity found on the No. 5 furnace 
study. During the study on No. 4 fur- 
nace, only 32 per cent of the days had 
a molar basicity of under 1.36, while 
that on No. 5 furnace showed 64 per 
cent of the days. within this range. This 
leaner slag, due primarily to the in- 
stallation of coal washing equipment, 
played a- larger part in the production 
records made during the latter periods. 

The slag basicity on which the fur- 
nace can operate, to a great extent, is 
determined by the sulphur and silicon 
content of the materials being 
charged. Large fluctuations in these two 
elements prevent operating the furnace 
at the point for optimum performance 


raw 


since a range of safety is needed in case 
of sudden changes in composition. A 
reduction in the variation of coke qual- 
ity and a sulphur 
has been achieved since the new coal 


reduction in coke 


washer was installed. 


Washer Reduces Ash Content 


A comparison of the coke sulphur and 
per cent ash in the coke during the two 
periods studied is also shown in Fig. 9. 
The ash content was reduced from 9.67 
to 8.86 per cent and the average sulphur 
from 1.08 to 0.962 per cent after the 
coal washer was installed. The percent- 
age of days having a coke sulphur over 
1,00 per cent was reduced from 75 to 4 
per cent, and the number days with an 
ash content over 9.5 per cent was re- 
duced from 81 per cent to zero after 
the 


stalled. 


coal washing equipment was in- 

The reduction in average values prob- 
ably does not wholly represent the ad- 
vantages by the 


ment. 


coal cleaning equip- 
The variation or spread of ash 
and sulphur content has been reduced 
appreciably. The by-product plant re- 
ports the ash to vary as widely as 3 
per cent from day to day, and the sul- 
phur over a range of 0.030 per cent 
This varia- 
tion in ash has been reduced to about 
1 per cent and the sulphur to about 20 
per cent. 
would increase the carbon avail- 
able for the chemical and thermal re- 


for the unwashed materials. 


This reduction in ash content 


also 


actions of furnace operation. 
Another factor which must be 
sidered is the effect of more extensive 
mechanical methods of mining and the 
reduction of the general quality of the 
coal being mined. An increase in the 
slate, ash and sulphur can be expected 
and will necessitate the use of coal 
washing equipment to make coke which 
the blast furnace man can use profitably. 
A study made in 1935 at our blast 
furnaces comparing washed and un- 


con- 
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washed coal reported results definitely 
showing the advantages of such equip- 
ment; production was increased, coke 
co sumption and flue dust were reduced, 
slag per ton of iron was less, and lime- 
stone consumption was lowered. The 
furnace moved more regularly and chip- 
ping losses on the resultant steel were 
reduced appreciably after the change. 
This study was conducted on No. 5 
furnace making bessemer iron. Such a 
study illustrates the importance of main- 
taining raw materials of good quality 
and uniformity to produce the greatest 
amount of quality iron. Other cases 
showing the effect of improved raw ma- 
terials on iron production have been 
found from time to time. 

The use of iron ore concentrates, and 
the use of sinter are a few specific 
changes which have yielded increased 
iron tonnage. By taking advantage o! 
ore preparation methods, screening and 
washing, the Fe in the concentrate was 
increased 2 to 3 per cent and the phy- 
sical size of the ore was larger and more 
uniform. Test the 
making bessemer iron and charging 100 
indicated an in- 


runs on furnaces 
per cent concentrates 
crease in production rate of 60 to 80 
tons per day and a decrease in coke 
consumption of 100 
pounds per ton of iron. Another prepar- 
ation of raw materials which should be 


approximately 


considered is the sintering of the ore. 


Should Make Materials “Count” 


A test run made on No. 3 furnace at 
Pittsburgh works using 31 per cent New 
York magnetic analyzing 65.2 
per cent iron and 3.6 per cent silica, 


sinter, 


showed an increased production of ap- 
proximately 100 tons per day and a re- 
duced coke consumption of almost 2000 
pounds per ton of iron. Increasing pro- 
duction by means of the selection and 
preparation of blast 
is particularly timely since more iron is 


furnace materials 
made using the existing plant facilities. 
While building new blast furnaces will 
increase iron production eventually, vital 
and valuable time are 


materials con- 


sumed by this method. 

Little mention has been made of the 
effect of slag fluidity on furnace opera- 
tion and performance. The fluidity has 
been determined by the use of a vis- 
cosimeter measuring the flow of slag 
in a tube of 5/16-inch diameter. In 
sampling the slag at flush, a test spoon 
is cast the the 
length of flow is measured by a rod 
inserted in the open end. In this method 
the length of flow actually measures a 
combination of slag fluidity, the recipro- 
cal of viscosity and melting point. 


into viscosimeter and 


The general relationship between slag 
fluidity as measured by this method and 
the basicity is shown in Fig. 10. It will 


be noted that an increase in fluidity 
indicates more basic slag. The use of 
this method of determining basicity, 
however, is limited by the effect of slag 
temperature on fluidity. As shown in 
Fig. 11, the sulphur in the iron de- 
creases with an increase in the fluidity 
of the slag. This decrease, however, 
might be due principally to the increase 
in the slag temperature also shown. 
Further study is being made to expand 
the use of fluidity and temperature to 
maintain a closer control of the furnaces. 

The importance of maintaining the 
furnace in balanced equilibrium is 
shown repeatedly throughout our study. 
Any undue fluctuation in one of these 
is sufficient to influence and upset the 
others since each is so closely related 
to the other. As pointed out by Graham 
and Work, the effect of a relatively 
small variation in ash content of the 
coke is accumulative.” An increase in 
ash decreases the percentage of total 
carbon in the coke, and at the same time 
increases the weight of the slag formed; 
this in turn requires an increased amount 
of carbon to raise it to its melting point 
and then heat it to furnace temperature, 
thus reducing considerably the carbon 
available for other necessary chemical 
and thermal reactions of furnace opera- 
tions. Further additional flux is needed 
which requires heat for melting and re- 
duces the amount of ore which can be 
charged—thus decreasing production and 
increasing coke consumption. 

While our work has barely scratched 
the surface it already shows that there 
are certain features, better knowledge 
of which will go far toward the pro- 
duction of more and better quality iron. 
Within the limits of our work to date 
the following items show promise of 
helping to attain this goal: 

—Maximum blast applied. 

—Lowest practical Molar basicity. 

—100 per cent washed coal for coke. 

—Close control of operating tempera- 
ture. 

—Keeping scrap additions within the 
indicated percentages. 

—Most important of all, use of the 
best possible raw materials obtainable. 
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INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 
OF THIS VITAL 
GUN PART... 


This two-dimension Turchan Follower, mounted on a standard type vertical 
mill, is being used by one of the nation’s largest ordnance manufacturers to 


FOLLOWER S$ 


produce fire control cams for aerial machine guns. And production of the 
cams—one of the most vital parts in the gun's entire mechanism — has been 
stepped up more than 500 per cent. We repeat: MORE THAN 500 per cent! 


The cam enables our boys to “get 
the drop” on enemy airmen; shoot 
them out of the sky without danger 
of riddling one’s own wing or tail sur- 
faces. No thicker than a cardboard, 
they have to be delicately machined. 
Naturally, production of them was 
slow and costly—until the ordnance 
maker “turned to Turchan.” 


TURCHAN FOLLOWER 


You, too, can increase your produc- 
tion — save time, money and reject 
worries by “turning to Turchan,” the 
all-hydraulic duplicator. Turchans, 
you know, can be attached to any 
standard lathe, planer, shaper, 
grinder or mill. And they'll pay for 
themselves a thousandfold. Write 
today for our catalog. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Originators of Hydraulic Duplicating 


8255 Livernois Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Fig. 6. (Top)—Extremely flexible track layouts such as 

that portion shown here permit efficient movement of 

sections. Four crossovers shown here allow two supports 

each with four wheels to be moved from one pair of tracks 
to the adjoining pair simultaneously 


Fig. 7. ( Directly above )—Dollies have wheels with a 90- 

degree V cut in their surface. These then straddle inverted 

rolled steel sections which form the top of concrete rails 
as shown here 


Fig. 8. (Right)—Old degreasing setup required operators 


to load and unload each item of group of parts by hand 
in a basket suspended above the tank as shown here 
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By A. D. PALMER JR. . The caster-track conveyer system now 

Airplane Division used on panel, final assembly, fusel- 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. age and engine lines throughout the 

New and Revamped Suliute plants of the Airplane Division is able 
to carry very heavy weights. Because 

Factories if E surface casters made of composition 
H material picked up foreign substances 
ROLL OUT from the floor, they were difficult to 


move, so the Curtiss \ -caster-track con 


veyor. with self-cleaning wheels was 


originated by Curtiss production engi- 
neers. 

Dollies equipped with grooved casters 
ride on rails set on the floor as shown 


in Fig. 7. These rails are rolled steel 
ever- increasing numbers channels of L-section. They are mounted 


he means al conveyorized production lines 0n the floor in the position of an in- 
verted Vee. Thus any foreign matter or 


small parts such as rivets slide off and 

(Concluded from Last Week) shipments were unavoidably del yed, automatically fall clear so they cannot 
THE FORMER method of degreasing As production increases, ‘it becbifies obstruct movements of wheels on th 
small parts prior to assembly required "&cessary to speed up the final assembly. track. Casters have a 90-degree cut in 
manual handling of all parts. This, of department because, with more parts them so they ride the rails accurately 


course, limited production for each item dollies roll evenly and easily 
or group of parts had to be loaded and 
unloaded separately by hand. The origi- 
nal setup employed is shown in Fig. 8. 
The new method, which can be seen in 
Fig. 9, brings parts to the degreasers on 
a roller conveyor. Several racks are avail- 
able so some can be loaded or unloaded 
conveniently at conveyor level while two 
are in the degreasers. Inspection is co- 
ordinated with the degreasing operation, 
which greatly increases production. 

A roller conveyor in the salvage de- 
partment cuts down the handling of 
precious bales of scrap metal. Other 
conveyors speed flow to the baling ma- 
chine. A moving belt conveyor in the 
same department is used to sort the 
thousands of. rivets that are retrieved 
from floor sweepings. Rivet sorting has 
paid for itself many times over by keep- 
ing assembly lines moving when rivet 


available, more airplanes can be built The 
Assembly lines several blocks long have along the leveled rails. Small builtup 
been established for the final assembly 

of wings, motor and fuselages 


Fig. 9. (Left)—Improved setup employs conveyors 
and two degreasing tanks. Now baskets can be 
loaded and unloaded conveniently at conveyor level 


Fig. 10 ( Above )—Final assembly lines for certain 
planes utilize the floor chain conveyor as shown 
here. Special dollies support the plane from the 
floor and are pulled down the line by being hooked 
into the floor chain. Electric motor and drive for 
the floor chain can be seen in the right foreground. 
Note overhead monorail system that covers entire 


floor area 
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ramps at the ends of the conveyor lines 
and cleverly designed switchover sec- 
tions make it possible for the dollies 
to roll from the floor, to the conveyor 
and from one conveyor line to another 
with a minimum of effort. Establishment 
of work stations along the V-caster-track 
speeds actual construction. As the con- 
veyors converge in the final assembly 
department, finished subassemblies are 
joined to make complete aircraft. 

Track layouts vary from a_ simple 
straight line to multiple-circuit figure- 
8’s and other complicatd arrangements. 
Fig. 6 shows a portion of a typical sys- 
tem. Note here that A U-bend is em- 
ployed in a double-track with other re- 
turn crossover sections at intermediate 
points (such as at left in Fig. 6) as well 
as at the track and at right in Fig. 6. 
Note, too, provisions for air and electric 
power lines which pass under the tracks 
to work stations. 

Fig. 6 shows a work station in a line 
for construction of wings for “War- 
hawks”. Precision wing-assembly jigs 
move down the production line every 40 
minutes. Such jigs insure accurate con- 
struction at top speed. V-caster panel- 
assembly dollies convey wings to work 
stations and deliver wings directly to 
final assembly. Closeup Fig. 6 shows the 
end .of the panel-assembly conveyor. 
Cross-track switches are used to reverse 
the work at any point on the line. 

SOSC-1 “Seagull” fuselages are also 
assembled on a V-caster conveyor simi- 
lar to that used in panel assembly. This 
permits placing of ships side by side, 
saving space. It also makes room for 


more mechanics and makes the inspec- 
tion job easier. 

P-40 fighter fuselages move on dollies 
with flat-tired wheels. 


They are kept 
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in line by rolled steel sections which act 
as floor guides. Work stations and parts 
bins are placed at intervals along the 
line. Fuselages go to the final-assembly 
line where they are mounted on V-caster 
dollies. 


A V-caster-track system is also used 
for engine installation. Fig. 11 shows a 
close-up of a line of power plants for 
P-40 fighters. The conveyor line moves 
parallel to fuselage and wing-assembly 
lines, converging at final assembly, 
where the ships are finished. The con- 
veyor frame which supports the engines 
in Fig. 11 until they are ready to be 
installed in the fuselage is built up 
of welded steel tubing. Dolly in Fig. 7 
welded from standard rolled 
steel sections. 


is also 


Twin-engine AT-9 “Transition” train- 
ers are assembled on a_ continuously 
moving block-long line as shown in Fig. 
10. The assembly dollies are high 
enough to permit complete installation 
and testing of retractable landing gear, 
as can be seen by examining Fig. 10 
closely. Work stands are pulled along 
with the ship. The wheel dollies on 
which the planes are mounted are 
moved down the line by means of a 
powered floor chain, whose motor and 
drive can be seen in the foreground of 
Fig. 10. 

Curtiss “Commandos”, one of the 
world’s largest twin-engined transports, 
move down a similar conveyor on their 
final assembly line. 

Thus each Curtiss ship is assembled 
on a movable dolly. Some roll on special 
tracks, some along the floor. In the 
Missouri plant, the dollies are attached 
to a power-driven chain, which moves 
the ships from station to station until 
they roll out the back doors ready for 











Fig. 11—Closeup of dollies with V- 
casters employed on engine assem- 
bly line 


Uncle Sam. 

Deadly P-40 fighters roll down pro- 
duction lines next to the huge Curtiss 
“Commandos”. Swift scout observation 
planes roll down beside production 
lines of deadly “Helldivers”. So “keep 
‘em rolling” has a special significance 
at Curtiss-Wright. 


Shiftograph Tells How To 
Rotate Work Shifts 


By simply turning a dial, a manu- 
facturer using the Shiftograph, an in- 
strument designed for use as a perpet- 
ual work shift schedule, can tell at a 
glance what shifts certain crews will 
work, the days they work, and their 


days off. 


The instrument, developed by George 
S. May Co., Chicago, provides for sev- 
eral different plans of rotation wherein 
all employes are treated alike, for they 
share equally in desirable and undesir- 
able work shifts. As a contribution of 
the war effort, the company is distribut- 
ing more than 150,000 of these instru- 
ments free of charge. 


Paper Covering Protects 
Metals Against Corrosion 


A new greaseproof, noncorrosive 
paper developed recently by Sherman 
Paper Products Corp., Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., is reported to protect high- 
ly finished metal parts against corrosion. 
Called V-26, it is said to eliminate 
multiple wrapping operations at point 
of use,.thereby also permitting substan- 
tial savings in time. 

The new product, which meets ali 
government specifications, was developed 
by Sherman engineers working in con- 
junction with the armed services and 
war industries, being widely tested in 
a diversified group of factories, includ- 
ing aircraft, truck, tank, 
and other types of ordnance factories. 

Multiple wrapping 
eliminated by combining two protective 
laminations in paper. The inner 
ply provides a greaseproof barrier for 
the retention of corrosion-preventives 
used on metal products, while a strong 
outer ply protects the greaseproof mem- 
brane against damage in transit. 

Both laminations are noncorrosive. 
Both are creped for greater flexibility 
in wrapping, with a dead-limp folding 
quality. The paper is offered either 
with an outer film of wax that pro- 
vides a self-sealing surface, or uncoated 
where the self-tack quality is not needed. 


automotive, 


operations are 
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/ Steps that ouard America 


He walks alone. His footsteps, plodding down some 
unnamed, silent beach, are a trail of protection between 
you and our Axis enemies. 


Within the nation itself, there’s a guardian’s job we 
all can share. By caring for our tools and equipment, we 
make them last longer ... and so save vital metals, and 
time, for greater war production. Storage batteries, 


for instance, last longer 
when you follow four 
simple rules of conserva- xX “A 


tion. Obey them and you 
hit the Axis. Buy to Last IRONCLAD 


and Save to Win! 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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STEPS THAT GUARD BATTERIES | 


1 
2 


4 


Keep adding approved water at regular 
intervals. Most local water is safe. Ask us 
if yours is safe. 


Keep the top of the battery and battery 
container clean and dry at all times. This 
will assure maximum protection of the 
inner parts. 


Keep the battery fully charged —but 
avoid excessive over-charge. A storage 
bottery will last longer when charged at 
its proper voltage. 


Record water additions, voltage, and 
gravity readings. Don't trust your memory. 
Write down a complete record of your 
battery's life history. Compore readings. 


If you wish more detailed information, or have 
@ special bottery problem, don't hesitate to 
write to Exide. We want you to get the long- 
life built into every Exide Battery. Ask for 
booklet Form 1982. 














Wire Rope Recommendation 
Approved by Industry 


A simplified practice recommendation 
for wire rope was recently approved for 
promulgation, effective from Feb. 15, ac- 
cording to the Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington. 

Known as R198-43, it lists sizes, con- 
struction, grades and breaking strengths 
It was 
developed by engineers of the wire rope 
industry to serve as a war-time conser- 


for most tonnage of wire rope. 


vation measure and guide for post-war 


practice. 
The program concerns _ principally 
stock items. It does not go into par- 


Special purpose ropes 
will be furnished by manufacturers only 


ticular end-uses. 


upon demonstrated necessity, it was ex- 
plained. 

The plan is said to reduce varieties 
from 973 items to 643 or 33.9 per cent. 
In the four predominant rope construc- 
48 per 
achieved, or 182 items instead of 352. 


tions a cent reduction was 


Machining of Nonferrous 
Metals Detailed in Booklet 


Cutting speeds, feeds, tool rakes and 
clearances are suggested for basic ma- 
chining operations in a new 32-page 
booklet offered by American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., to assist plants ma- 


chining copper, brass, bronze and nickel 
silver. 
Entitled “Machining Copper and Cop- 


‘per Base Alloys,” the publication dis- 


cusses cutting tool materials including 
carbon steel, high speed steel and tung- 
sten carbide tipped cutters. Machinabil- 
ity ratings, tables of compositions, 
physical constants and physical proper- 
ties on more than 40 copper base alloys 
also are included, from free-cutting brass 
to copper, the tough bronzes and copper 
nickel alloys. 


Airco Issues Chart for 
Oxyacetylene Flames 


Prepared particularly for guidance of 
new welders, the new chart for oxyacety- 
lene flame adjustments being distributed 
by Air Reduction Co., 60 East Forty-sec- 
ond street, New York, is said to be wel- 
comed even by “old hands”. 

The chart shows natural color pho- 
tographs of five fundamental flame ad- 
justments: Acetylene burning in air, a 
strongly carburizing flame, slight excess 
of acetylene flame, neutral flame and an 
oxidizing flame. Being completely graph- 
ic, it conveys the proper appearance of 
the various welding flames faster and 
more accurately than any amount of de- 
scriptive instruction. The chart is de- 
scribed as a vitally important guide for 
every welder, for even the best manipu- 
lative welding skill is wasted unless flame 
adjustments are correct. 


Special Broach Solves 
Keyway Chip Problem 


Difficulties encountered in broaching 
a blind keyway in a shaft, and coupling 
to a tolerance of 0.0005-inch, led Charles 
Bogue, a machine operator at General 
Electric’s Schenectady Works, to sug- 
gest the use of a “split broach” to 
solve the chip damage problem. 

Initially, GE reports, a 2-faced broach 
was developed for the job—one side 
having right-hand teeth and the other 
left-hand special teeth. The opposing 
angles of cutting equalized the strains 
and facilitated a straight cut. A space 
was left at the tip for the accumulation 
of chips which could be blown out after 
the broach was withdrawn. 

It was found, however, that chips 
from the back teeth damaged the front 
teeth as the broach was withdrawn, 
and a new broach had to be used after 
about every dozen or so cutting op- 
erations. 

The broach suggested by Bogue has a 
shank machined to the size of the key- 
way, with one side cut away to accom- 
At the end of 
the cutting operation this shank is with- 


modate a broach face. 


drawn, leaving the broach face loose 
in the keyway for easy removal. Two 
passes are made to cut each keyway, but 
there is no damage from chips in re- 
moving the broach, and deterioration is 
negligible. 





Straightening Parts 


(Concluded from Page 74) 


normalizing heat. Any necessary round- 
ing up can be done by a screw mounted 
horizontally on a straightening bed. If 
the cross section of the ring is relatively 
thin, such as %-inch or less, blocks which 
fit an are of the ring should be used. 
Otherwise pressing on too narrow a 
section will tend to cause flat spots. 

Rings made of water hardening steels 
can be flattened after hardening by us- 
ing a shim under each end of a high 
area and pressing the high section down. 
The same procedure can be used on oil- 
hardening steels but they will move 
easier if some heat (300 to 400 degrees 
Fahr.) is left in from the quench. 

Parts that are too intricate for a water 
quench, even though they are of a water- 
quenching steel will respond to press- 
ing while hot if they are dropped in tem- 
perature from the carburizing heat to 
1500 degrees Fahr. (as previously men- 
tioned), then oil quenched and removed 
from the quench hot. A better treat- 
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ment, however, is to allow parts to cool 
from carburizing heat, normalize, then 
reheat in compound or boneblack and 
oil quench from 1500 degrees Fahr. This 
treatment will give a good file hardness 
but with low rockwell hardness (50 to 
55). 


In those plants fortunate enough to 
have a controlled atmosphere furnace 
which will keep the work clean—and 
not decarburize it, many intricate jobs, 
although of: water-hardening steel, can 
be oil quenched to full hardness with 
consequent distortion. Oil 
quenching of such work is not possible 
when scale has formed on the work 
during reheating—with resultant slow- 
ing down of the quench. 


minimum 


The removal of carburized surfaces 
before hardening will often lead to seri- 
ous warpage. Any machine part of such 
design that warp is a factor should be 
machined evenly on opposite surface so 
that a high physical strength is not built 
up in hardening one side only. Where 
the case is machined away on one sur- 


face only, the part is sure to warp. 


Straightening under these conditions is 
difficult. Many such parts have been 
ruined where a little 
the uncarburized area would have saved 
To avoid this difficulty, either 
recarburize 


consideration of 


the day. 


machine all sides alike or 


the machined portion. 

Very thin sections which will warp 
of their own weight when heated to 
the regular carburizing temperatures can 
be carburized at 1500 degrees - Fahr. 
and oil quenched. This give a 
high hardness due to the increased car- 
bon content of the case obtained from 
carburizing temperature. A 


will 


a lower 
longer carburizing cycle is then neces- 
sary. Case depth of 0.015 to 0.020-inch 
can be had in about 8 hours. Straight- 
ening of long thin strips can then be 
done cold with the aid of a rawhide 
mallet and a lead block. 

As can be seen from the above, the 
most important considerations are the 
condition of the core and the application 
of the proper straightening method for 
the particular steel being handled— 
whether water or oil-hardening type. 
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MIGHT HAVE PREVENTED 


WARTIME restrictions make copper products 
hard to get — this includes electrical wire and 
cable. It will pay you to protect what you have. 


Anaconda’s Preventive Maintenance Plan will 
help you check to see that cables in your plant 
are not being abused. 


If you follow this free plan you not only help 
yourself, but more important, you help the war 


anaconoe's PREVENTIVE 
nt MAINTENANCE oun = 
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Tomorrow may be too late—do it NOW 


Di 
Di a 






effort. This manual provides a practical auto- 
matic method for complete analysis of circuits 
and equipment...uncovers potential weaknesses 
... methods for correcting them... with charts 
to enable quick periodic check-ups. 

NOTE: Through this Preventive Maintenance Plan you 
may uncover the evidence necessary to obtain an “emer- 
gency repair priority.” This is explained fully in the 
plan book. exon 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
25 Broadway, New York City 


Please send copy of the Anaconda Preventive Maintenance 
Plan for safeguarding production. 


Address City 





















Metallurgy of .. . 


By HAROLD LAWRENCE 


THE METALLURGY of spot weld- 
ing differs from that of the other weld- 
processes primarily because of the 
greater speed in reaching the welding 
temperature and in subsequent cooling 
of the weld and adjacent neat-affected 
zone, 

Fundamental metallurgical studies 
have demonstrated that controlled heat 
cycles are the clue to consistently good 
welding practice. Or stated another 
way, skillful use of welding heat pro- 
motes sound welds without impairing 
the desirable physical properties of the 
heat-affected parent metal. 

In Fig. 4 the spot welding of steel 
Copper alloy welding 
used to combine low elec- 
resistance with high heat 
ductivity. This copper alloy is chosen 
to give adequate structural strength 
to withstand the welding pressures while 
at the same time possessing the de- 
sired electrical and heat conductivity at- 
tributes. The steel being welded has 
low electrical and heat conductivity, 
relatively speaking. 

The heat generated in this electrical 
system is represented by the formula 
H—I°RT where H is the total heat, I is 
the current R is the resistance and T is 
the time. Forgetting the other complex 
factors that influence this simple relation- 
ship, the formula may be applied to the 


is illustrated. 
tips are 


trical con- 
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SHEET THICKNESS IN INCHES 
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PRESSURE IN LBS. 


This is the first in a series of articles presenting in simpli- 


fied form metallurgical factors involved in resistance welding 
applications and written to afford a basic understanding of 


the process. 


The author is a metallurgist and engineer in 


charge of production and control work for a large manufac- 


turer in the welding industry 


spot weld of Fig. 4. 
Why does the weld take place at point 
4 between the two pieces of steel rather 
than at point 3 between the steel and 
the electrode tip? The answer lies 
largely in the comparative 
resistance of copper and iron. 


electrical 

While 
copper has a resistivity of 1.7, iron has 
9.8 or almost six times as much. There- 
fore, a given welding temperature might 
be reached in the steel in 3 cycles of 
welding 18 cycles would 
necessarily elapse to reach the same tem- 
perature in the copper. As the resistiv- 
ity figures are for pure copper and pure 


time while 


copper and pure iron, the difference that 
exists in actual practice is even greater, 
steel actually having about eight times 
the resistivity of the copper alloy elec- 
trode tips commonly encountered. 

The factor of heat condictivity is also 
important. Comparing the heat conduc- 
tivity of pure copper and pure iron, 
copper has a value of 0.923 while iron 
is only 0.19; thus copper has almost 
five times the heat conductivity of iron. 
This means that heat generated at the 
steel-to-steel contact surface is carried 
away much more slowly than from the 
steel-to-copper contact surfaces 

Fig. 5 shows the instantaneous tem- 
perature conditions that exist in and 
around a spot weld. The weld nugget 
is just below the temperature of molten 





steel. The heat-affected zone is in the 
neighborhood of the transformation tem- 
perature as is the contact surface where 
the steel meets the copper tip. And the 
steel a short distance from the 
weld is below the temperature of boiling 
water; as is the tip body. 

Of course the considerations that have 
been reviewed to this point have been 


away 


overly simplified. The films of dirt, ox- 
ide and scale that exist on metals in- 
crase the resistance appreciably. Pres- 
sure is applied to the tips as a means 
of reducing the contact resistance which 
is roughly inversely proportional to the 
applied pressure at the points of con- 
tact. Since the physical strength (com- 
pressive strength here) is lower for some 
metals when in the heated state, an addi- 
tional follow-up pressure is needed to 
make a sound weld. This is true of the 
aluminum alloys, for example. 

A spot weld is accomplished by means 
of heat and pressure. Both of these 
elements are worked out empirically to 
produce welds of satisfactory strengths. 
Current, resistance, time and pressure 
are recognized as the fundamental vari- 
ables. 

High current with all other variables 
remaining unchanged bring about spot 
welds in extremely short time intervals. 
For this reason high currents are sought 
as a means to increase production rates. 
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TIP DIAMETER IN INCHES 


But high currents require costly equip- 
ment and introduce large power de- 
mands. And with a fixed pressure, there 
is a practical limit to current density. 
Above this limit there are explosions of 
metal sometimes called “spitting” or 
“squirtirg” which result in poor qual- 
ity welds. A current density just be- 
low this point produces the best welds. 
With high currents in the right range, 
welds are made quickly. Quality is 
good and heat conduction into the par- 
ent plate and tips is low. 

The place of electrical resistance in 
spot welding is obvious. For resistance, 
particularly the contact resistance, make 
the spot weld possible. If there were no 
electrical resistance at all, there would 
be no power expanded and no heat gen- 
erated and consequently no weld made. 
At the present time much research 
work is being done on the many aspects 
of resistance, including the influence of 
pressure, surface condition, skin effect 
and so forth. It is expected that all 
these factors will ultimately be reduced 
to definite scientific constants. 


Time constitutes a well recognized 
variable. To avoid overheating of work 
and electrode tips, current application 
should be as brief as possible. Most 
spot welding is controlled by precise 
electric instruments that permit current 
flow for the exact number of cycles. 
On-the-spot pull tests are used in many 
industries, among which the aircraft in- 
dustry with its precise quality control 
is a foremost example. These tests af- 
ford a valuable check on machine and 
electrical setups before production work 
is begun. By such tests the factors of 
current, time and work resistance as 
well as pressure, contact resistance, con- 
ductance, etc., are correlated with the 
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WELD AND TIP AREAS IN SQUARE INCHES 





Left to right, above—Fig. 1—Additional pressure recommended to overcome 


buckling depends upon thickness of material being welded. 


Fig. 2—Relation- 


ship between sheet thickness and electrode tip diameter in spot welding. 
Fig. 3—Weld area and tip area as a function of sheet thickness 


shear strength of test welds in the actual 
material to be welded. 

Consideration must be the 
size of a spot weld, for the strength 
of a weld is proportional to its size. 


given to 


But the maximum size of a single spot 
is limited by the practical effects of cur- 
rent and pressure. Too, a large spot 
weld, neglecting for the moment the 
tremendous heat release, would require 


a machine so large as to be uneconomic. 


On the other hand, tiny spot welds are 
impractical because they do not possess 
much strength. It would take too many 
of them to finish a joint. And the in- 
dentation caused by the small diameter 
electrode tips 
other objectionable feature. In 
carbon steel most authorities have agreed 
that the tip diameter should correspond 
to the following formula: Tip diame- 
ter = (0.1 + 2t) inches where ¢t rep- 
resents the thickness in inches of 
thickness of the material to be welded. 

This tip diameter is actually the diam- 
eter of the contact area at the con- 
clusion of the welding operation. Fig. 
2 demonstrates the linear relationship 
between sheet thickness and recom- 
mended tip diameter for low carbon 
steels. 

Small welds in extremely thin 
have about the same area as the tip. 
However, as the thickness of the mate- 
rial being welded increases, the area 
of the weld lags somewhat behind. This 
relationship is depicted in Fig. 3 which 


used would be yet an- 


low 


one 


sheet 





compares the areas of tips and welds as 


a function of the sheet thickness. 
The required to 
buckle’ to bring together the 


to be welded is in addition to the weld- 


force overcome 


surtaces 


ing pressures. This force increases rapid- 
ly with increased thickness of the sheets 
or plates being joined. The result is to 
place a distinct burden upon the weld- 
ing of thick material. For ultimately a 
thickness will be reached that is beyond 
the limit of available tip strengths in ma- 
Fig. 
1 portrays the relationship between the 


terials of desirable conductivity. 


suggested pressure to overcome buck- 
ling and the individual sheet thickness 
of the two pieces being welded. 

Up to this point many of the ele- 
mentary considerations in spot welding 
have been reviewed to provide a back- 
ground for the metallurgical considera- 
tions which follow. The whole subject 
of spot welding metallurgy is simply one 
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Fig. 4—Elementary considerations 
in spot welding 





































WELDING SPEEDS 
-UP 15% 


WITH THE NEW WILSON 


You can step up welding speeds 
15% and better with the new 
Wilson “Bumble Bee” AC welding 
machine. This new AC welder per- 
mits use of larger electrodes and 
higher welding currents which pro- 
vide faster metal deposition and 
fewer electrode changes. High 
quality welds are assured because 
there’s virtually no troublesome 
“arc-blow” even when welding in 
deep grooves, corners, or similar 
difficult locations. 

Power costs are reduced with a 


“BUMBLE BEE ac wetpinc MACHINE 


Wilson “Bumble Bee”—to almost 
50% over DC machines of the 
same rating. Moreover, mainte- 
nance is easier because there are 
no heavy rotating parts requiring 
frequent attention. 

Since the Wilson “Bumble Bee” 
uses only half as much copper and 
electrical sheet steel as DC ma- 
chines, faster deliveries can be 
made at the present time. The 
“Bumble Bee” is made in two sizes 
— 300 and 500 amperes. For full 
details on this new, improved AC 


welder, write to-Wilson Welder & 
Metals Co., Inc., 60 East 42nd St., 
New York. 


FOR HIGH QUALITY AC WELDING 
USE THE WILSON 530 ELECTRODE 


A perfect teammate for the speedy Wilson 
“Bumble Bee” is the all position AC elec- 
trode—Wilson No. 530. This electrode pro- 
duces high quality welds to meet the 
following specifications: 

AWS Filler Metal Specification E6011 
Navy Bureau of Ships, Specification 46E3, 

Grade III, Class 1 
A.S.M.E. Boiler Code, Paragraph U68 











of undeistanding the metals being joined 
and the distribution of the heat required 
to bring about the fusion desired. 

Low carbon steels, generally accepted 
to be those steels with a maximum car- 
bon content of 0.20 per cent, offer no 
metallurgical problems at all. Once 
the correct spot welding cycle has been 
established, there is little else to cause 
difficulty. The heat introduced by the 
current melts the steel and allows fu- 
sion to take place. The cooling cycle 
finds the metal solidifying and going 
through the austenite-pearlite transfor- 
-mation. Only the ductile pearlitic end 
structure is possible with all practical 
welding conditions. To produce brittle 
structures in either the weld metal or 
the heat affected parent plate would 
require such excessively high cooling 
rates as to be beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility. 

However, the ease which the 
low carbon steels may be welded does 
not imply that the welding of higher 
carbon steels may be done with the same 
freedom from metallurgical pitfalls. On 
the contrary, the very nature of the 
spot welding process has stood in the 
way of its application to many harden- 
able materials. Rapid cooling rates are 
an integral part of the spot welding 
method. Production demands quick 
completion of individual spots. Thus 
the hardening tendencies of some steels 
such as certain high carbon steels were 
incompatible with ordinary spot weld- 
ing practice. Or the heat cycle needs 
of the individual weld spot were an- 
athema to the steel. 


with 


Metal Has Increased Resistance 


As was pointed out in the beginning 
of this article, current and resistance 
provide the welding heat. The suc- 
cess of the spot welding process is inti- 
mately linked with the fact that the 
greatest resistance is located at the con- 
tact face between the two pieces to be 
welded. And as the current flows, this 
area becomes hotter and hotter. The 
heated metal has an increased electrical 
resistance which aids in localizing further 
development of heat at the spot. 


At the same time heat is being de- 
veloped at the electrode tip. But the 
relatively small resistance at the tip to- 
gether with its greater area means that 
the best buildup here is much less than 
that at the spot. Likewise there is a 
temperature increase at the contact sur- 
face between the tip and the steel. Also 
there is the heat evolution caused by the 
resistance of the steel through which the 
current is flowing to the spot. 


After a brief interval of time, the re- 
gion of the spot melts and the automatic 
controls shuts off the current. 


At this 
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moment there is a molten weld nugget 
entirely surrounded by cold, compara- 
tively speaking, steel and copper. For 
all practical purposes the situation is 
analgous to that in which the black- 
smith has finished heating a tool and 
is plunging it in water. Because the 
hot nugget gives up its heat to the sur- 
rounding metal very quickly, the aus- 
tenite, forced to obey definite physical 
laws, transforms not to ductile pearlite 
but rather to hard, brittle martensite. 
The effect is the same as a 
quench. 


drastic 


Throughout this discussion, reference 
has been made to the need for short weld- 
ing cycles as essential to attainment of 
good output rates. Neglecting the ques- 
tion of production for the moment, the 
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Fig. 5—Instantaneous temperature 
conditions in a spot weld 


problem of the austenite transformation 
may be studied by itself. As Dr. Bain 
has demonstrated so clearly, the trans- 
formation products are determined by 
cooling rates. And, cooling rates are a 
function of temperature 
That is, an ice takes 
to melt in ice water while it disappears 


differences. 
cube some time 
quickly in hot water. 

Suppose, then, that work output is of 
little with 
weld quality. 
time will bring the temperature of the 


consequence as compared 


Lower current and longer 


weld nugget, the parent metal and the 
The tem- 
perature gradients are reduced by con- 
At length a condition may be 
weld 


electrode tip closer together. 


duction. 
established where the 
and the hot unwelded portion next to 


austenite 
the weld which has become austenitic 
as well may cool at a rate slow enough 
to permit the transformation to pearlite. 

Apparently the problem is solved. Yet, 
actually, it is not for such slow heating 
brings the temperature of the electrode 
tips to the point where they lack struc- 
tural strength. The applied 
then results in distorting or flattening 
out of the tips, called “mushrooming”, 
and short tip life. Too, the increased 
area of the mushroomed tip leads to a 
wider current path and a lowered current 
density. Very likely the next weld will 
be poor because the current and the time 


pressure 


values are now different from those 
originally established for the definite tip 
size which no longer exists. 

The steel, too, has been heated over 
a greater area. It has been subjected 
to pressure while in a weakened state. 
As a result, it has been upset. And the 
marking of the surface has become ob- 
jectionable. Now, small bits of copper 
alloy will be found embedded in the 
surface of the steel where the tip has 
become partially welded to the steel. 


Spot Welding Not Impossible 


factors are con- 
that 


more than an increase of time at a lower 


basic 


When 


sidered in 


these 
detail, it is realized 
current setting is required to solve the 
The 


spot welding by the temperamental at- 


problem. handicaps imposed on 
tributes of hardenable steels must be ac- 
knowledged. 

However, the spot welding of harden- 
able steels is not impossible. The amount 
has been in- 
creasing at an The 
introduction of the NE steels has given 


of such welding activity 
accelerated rate. 
added impetus to the welding of steels 
that have heretofore been thought of as 
possessing limited weldability. 

NE steels were developed to conserve 
alloys such as 


our supply of critical 


chromium, nickel and vanadium. These 
have a limited harden- 
ing effect. (See “Welding Substitute 
Steels”, Steet, Aug. 31, 1942, p. 60). 
And, as is well known, the NE steels are 
built 
molybdenum which head the list of steel 
Thus the 
spot welding must mean that controlled 
And 


three elements 


around carbon, manganese and 


hardeners. increased use of 


heat cycles are possible after all 


so they are 


For a moment, let’s return to the 
blacksmith who has quenched his steel 
in water. His purpose is to establish 
a rapid cooling rate designed to produce 
martensite in a hardenable steel. But 


he also has to meet a ductility require- 


men in the finished tool, otherwise the 


tool would break. So he tempers the 
tool by reheating it, polishing it with 
a piece of emery and holding it until 
the temper color indicates the desired 


degree of tempering. Now he has a tool 
which is hard enough for the application 
and tough enough as well 

The same thing is being done in spot 
steels It repre- 
advance in the 
welding art. The 
Temp-A-Trol forge welder and the ap- 


welding hardenable 


sents a distinct spot 


invention of the 


plication of refrigeration to electrode tips 
have supplied the needed equipment. 
(See “Refrigerated Tips”, Steer, Aug. 
24, 1942, p. 62.) Through the introduc- 


sition of this novel equipment, too spot 


(Please turn to Page 108) 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Blue Print Printer 


Peck & Harvey, 4325 Addison street, 
Chicago, is marketing a new fast Spee- 
Dee printer for making blue prints or 
black and white prints. It is said to do 
such jobs in about %-minute. 

A portable table model, the printer 


can be plugged into any standard elec- 
tric outlet and is extremely easy to oper- 
ate. It is being offered in two sizes— 
for prints up to 12 x 18 and 18 x 24 
inches. 

Actual printing surface on both ma- 
chines is oversize. This prevents crowd- 
ing of prints, overlapping or blurred 
edges. Printing on a curved glass sur- 
face gives good contact without incon- 
venience of wrapping the prints around 
a cylinder. 
invoices, or any written or printed mat- 


Tracings, drawings, letters, 


ter can be duplicated on the machine, 
the company states. 


Extension Adaptors 


1226 East 152nd 
street, Cleveland, announces new fork 
extension adaptors for industrial trucks 
which increase lift truck load range. 
Quickly and easily attached, they make 
it possible to extend fork lengths safely 
as much as 24 inches in only 15 or 20 
seconds. Skids or pallets, therefore, 
no longer need conform to a minimum 


Towmotor Corp., 
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size range to be efficiently accomodated 
by the same lift truck. When adaptors 
are held vertically, the eye at the bot- 
tom of each is inserted over forks. The 
adaptor is then slid back to the bend of 
the forks, and lowered. It automatically 
“locks” in position to prevent forward or 
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backward sliding, while side flanges pre- 
vent any sideway slipping. 


Portable Floodlight 


Steber Mfg. Co., 2451 North Sacra: 
mento avenue, Chicago, reports the addi- 
tion of a new portable floodlight to its 
line of Circulites suitable for war plants, 
airplane assembly and maintenance han- 
gars, shipyards, repair shops, loading and 
unloading areas, yards, construction jobs 
and many emergency uses. 

The floodlight assembly is adjustable 
in a vertical range from bottom to top of 
the 6-foot pipe standard at any angle 
and horizontally at 360 degrees radius. 
A cast iron circular base of 20-inch diam- 


-y 














eter provides stable footing yet permits 
easy portability. The 12-inch reflector 
is chromium plated for high reflecting 
efficiency. 


Test Bench 


Hydraulic Machinery Co. Inc., 12825 
Ford road, Dearborn, Mich., is offering 
a new model T-102 hydraulic test bench 
that can be used by two operators at 
emergency, it allows 


work off of the 


one time. In an 
a third operator to 
accumulator hook-up. 

Principally used for checking aircraft 
tubing, the unit features a variable test 
pressure of 0 up to 10,000 pounds per 
square inch, and a variable delivery 
pumping unit of 0 to 12 gallons per 
minute. The accumulator is used for 
checking aircraft valves and can be 
operated at a maximum test pressure of 
1000 pounds per square inch. It is an 


air-oil type accumulator — the air part 
of it being charged by a small hydrau- 
lic-driven high pressure air compressor. 
An enclosed unit, it can be used to 


charge the accumulators on the planes 
themselves. Controls of the test bench 
are easily accessible from the outside. 


Air-Cooled Transformer 


Eisler Engineering Co. Inc., Newark, 
N. J., is marketing a*new type air-cooled 
distribution transformer said to be par- 
ticularly suitable for use in hazardous 
locations. Since no liquids of any kind 
are used in connection with the unit, 
fire and explosion hazards are removed, 
and the unit may be placed anywhere 
indoors without the expense of building 
a protective vault. 

Inspection and maintenance also are 
reduced to a minimum due to absence 
of such devices as valves, cooling tubes, 
liquid level gages, gaskets and liquid. 
Additional advantage is the ability to 
place the air-cooled transformer near 
its load center reducing heavy copper 
secondary runs, thereby improving volt- 
age regulation and increasing operating 
efficiency. 

The new unit, the 
is lighter and more compact than its 
liquid filled counterpart. This facilitates 
handling when installing and requires 


company reports, 


less floor space. Since no headroom is 
required, installation can be made where 
ceiling is low or on platform above 
working area, near ceiling, leaving floor 
space for production purposes. Trans- 
formers are being built up to 500 kilo- 
volt-amperes in voltages to 4800 volts, 
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KENNAMETAL CUTTERS 


PRODUCED FOR 


festr Titilling 


Today in milling operations, as well as in 
turning, boring, and facing, one of the basic 
factors is speed. Single and double bladed 
KENNAMETAL milling cutters will give you 
that increased speed through quick changing 
of blades and eliminating accurate setting 
procedures. It requires only a moment to 
loosen the dull blade and replace it with a 
sharp KENNAMETAL cutter—this is done while 
the head remains in the milling machine. 
Removal of the head from the machine is not 
necessary as with the use of multi-bladed heads. 


Accurate setting is not required since the 
blades are ground separately on a simple 
carbide grinder which uses a cup wheel and 
adjustable table to give the blade minimum 
clearances, proper rakes, and a small radius. 


The use of a one or two blade head, in 
contrast to heads of many blades, eliminates 
the possibility of damaging the cutter or job 
by a jar when another blade enters the cut. 
KENNAMETAL cutters are run at very high 
speeds to give 300 to 600 ft./min. peripheral 
speed with the substantial table feed of .004” to 
.008” per tooth, depending upon the nature 
of the material being machined. This results 
in sufficiently rapid table feed despite the 
fact that only one or two cutting blades are 
employed. 


KENNAMETAL single and double bladed 
cutters will increase the speed of your milling 
operations. Write today for the latest KENNA- 
METAL Catalog which contains tool designs 
and set-up diagrams for milling operations: 


*INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED IN THE U. S. A. 


— 


iy 


200 LLOYD AVE., LATROBE, PA. 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 








single phase, three phase and Scott 
connected three to two or two to three 
phase in one unit. 


Low Headroom Hoists 


Northern Engineering Works, 2615 
Atwater street, Detroit, announces a line 
of low headroom hoists for operation on 
various types of special section mono- 
rail track systems. These, mounted on 
trolleys designed to fit the monorail 
track system used, are equipped with 
the Hi-Lift design which provides ‘maxi- 
mum hook lift, yet have the drum 
parallel to the tramrail track. 


They are being built in capacities 





from 1 ton up. The line includes both 


cab and floor-controlled types. The 
hoist frame is of welded rolled steel 
plate. Gearing is machine cut, heat 


treated to a hardness and depth to 
prevent wear. Heavy duty roller bear- 
ings and splash lubrication assure low 
friction load and freedom from wear. 
The mechanical load brake of the 
hoist can be reached and friction sur- 
removing the 
hoist gear case cover. A split gear case 
gearing 


faces replaced without 
provides easy access to and 
bearings. 


Research Filter 


R. P. Adams Co. Inc., 55 Chicago 
street, Buffalo, is offering a mew Poro- 
Stone research filter reported to be ideal 
for experimental work. A compact sin- 
gle tube unit, it is specially suited to 
industrial research departments requir- 
ing small pilot plant service for test 
purposes. 

Due to its simplified construction, the 
filter is accessible for inspection at all 
times and can be quickly cleaned. It 
is adaptable to practically all types of 
noncorrosive filtration. A wide choice 
of filter mediums gives this WJK-1 model 
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unusually complete coverage of clarifica- 
tion operations, it is said. 
The unit can be installed for back- 





washing with the liquid being filtered 
or with clean filtered water from an out- 
side source. 


Plate Punch and Table 


Thomas Machine Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
is offering a new high-precision plate 
punch and table for punching all kinds 
of plates—ship, tank, boiler, car plates, 
etc. It is reported to handle plates up 
to 8 feet wide and 30 feet long. 

Punch part of machine is of standard 
type, equipped with floating punch stem 
and. electrically controlled clutch. * It 
has enough capacity and depth of ‘throat 
to suit most requirements. The steel 
table consists of a rigid cross-braced 
rollers for supporting 
Plate rollers are 





frame carrying 
plate to be punched. 
mounted on antifriction bearings and are 
of long tubular construction, permitting 


handling of narrow plates. 

The first rollers on either side of the 
munch are mounted on springs which 
hold the plate clear of the die. The plate 
is attached to the unit by means of quick- 





acting clamps to a heavy channel section 


carriage, roller bearing mounted, run- 
ning lengthwise of the table and con- 
trolled by a rack and pinion, with hand- 
wheel located on operator's platform. 
This feature is said to insure positive 
movement of the plate longitudinally, en- 
tirely independent of friction, and elimi- 
nates difficulties encountered with fric- 















tion drives when piates are warped. 

A further advantage is that since the 
plate is clamped to a traveling car- 
riage which moves in alignment. A spac- 
ing attachment may be installed which 
permits accurate and rapid spacing of 
holes longitudinally. Table is supported 
on track wheels set at floor level. Latter 
are mounted on antifriction bearings, 
moving the table by means of pinions 
engaging racks on each of the four 
tracks. The table is held on its trans- 
verse movement by one track only, the 
top of which is in the form of an in- 
verted V. 

Controls of the unit are conveniently 
located directly in front of the punch. 
The two handwheels at the operator's 
platform, which moves back and forth 
with the table, give operator complete 
and positive control at all times. The 
punch clutch is electrically controlled by 
a foot push button. 


Swivel Caster 


Rose Mfg. Co., 12400 Strathmoor, 
Detroit, announces a new heavy duty 
all steel swivel caster which features in 
its design a drop forged base plate with 


king pin integral. The king pin is a 





the 


thrust bearing. Fixed on 
axle is a hardened nonturning spanner 
bushing and a Hyatt roller bearing. 
The caster swivels on a %-inch chro- 
mium steel ball bearings that ride in 


Timken 


removable steel races. While Hyatt 
bearings are standard in the wheels, 
oilites or any other special bearings 


are furnished. 


Dust Collector 


Aget - Detroit Co., Book building, 
Detroit, is introducing a new, entirely 
self-contained, table dust collector for 
collecting and storing dust from one or 
more flexible shaft grinding, buffing, 
small band sanding or metal spraying 
operations. 

Called Bench - Kop, it employs the 
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WAS THE 72nd YOUR BABY? 


THE SMALL metal parts many of us are working on today may be in 
Tunis next month. If they don’t do their job, boys like Bill may never 
cross the ocean again. 

Parts like EMPIRE bolts and nuts, for example. Shipped by carloads, 
each one must fit, tighten easily, stand up under fire. They must move fast 
— Of war equipment will move slowly. 

Here, at R B & W, machines of our own design are improving the 
strength of metal, cold-reducing Empire bolts, cold-forging the threads, 
cold-punching Empire nuts, repunching to insure pam fit. To this 
inventiveness, we're adding personal care to make quite sure no weapon 
fails or waits because of us. 

* If you, too, are making vital “bits and parts’, we'll send you posters 
made up from this ad—omitting any reference to us. They're free. Just 
write Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 


FRB GW —Weking athena the things that make America etiong 
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RUSSELL BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPAN Y 
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company’s standard motor-driven dust 
collector mounted as an integral part 
of the table and connected to a down- 
draft funnel. It requires no connection 
with a centralized system, or secondary 
dust collector. Built of wood wherever 
possible, the unit consists essentially of 
a wood table with a wood grille top, 
under which is installed a sheet metal 
funnel, which in turn connects to the 
intake of the 600 cubic foot per minute, 
model 600 collector. A baffle plate im- 
mediately under the grille permits re- 
covery of any heavy pieces of metal, 
parts or tools which may be dropped. 

The baffle also collects a considerable 
portion of the heavier dust and dirt. Its 
plate is arranged so greater portion of 
suction is along the two back sides of 
the table where, according to experience, 
the greatest suction is required. 

A hand-hole clean-out in the bottom 
of the vertical piping provides an addi- 
collecting dust and 


tional means of 


dirt before it enters the dust collector 
itself, A back guard of sheet metal, ex- 





tending upward from two sides of the 
table, forms a barrier for heavy pieces 
of metal or abrasive thrown off from 
the grinding operation and also tends 
to concentrate the suction. 


Vacuum Pump 


American Automatic Typewriter Co.., 
614 North Carpenter street, Chicago, 
announces a positive-type vacuum pump 
for production and laboratory applica- 
tions. Built in two standard sizes, it is 
supplied with individual electric-motor 
drives, or without motors for use with 
an available power source. 

Pump employs four bellows mounted 
within square wood frame, connected 
to each other and to the pump outlet 
by a channel running through the frame. 
Bellows, which are successively expand- 
ed to exhaust air or gas from the equip- 
ment to which the pump is connected, 
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me, | 7" 
are driven by a revolving shaft through 
connecting straps. 

The shaft is V-belt driven at a rela- 
tively slow speed, approximately 200 
revolutions per minute. Flexible sides 
of the bellows are of leather, as are in- 
take and exhaust valves. Joints are 
gasketed by a sheet of neoprene cloth, 
and the frame or case has a black wrin- 
kle finish. The larger of the two units 





b 
is rated at 15 cubic feet displacement 
at four inches of mercury. 


Bellows are six inches wide, and 
pumps individually driven use a %- 
horsepower motor. The smaller unit, 


rated at 17 cubic feet displacement at 
four inches of mercury, has 4-inch bel- 
lows and uses a 1/6-horsepower motor. 
Governors serve to vary their capacities, 
and to prevent excessive wear on parts. 
According to the company, the pump 
readily may be incorporated into the de- 
sign of machines or equipment. 


Plastic Electric Drill 


Independent Preumatic Tool Co., 600 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, is 
now offering a new Thor plastic %-inch 
portable electric drill claimed to have 
more power per pound, greater strength 
and protection from shock and to be 
more compact, lighter in weight and 





cooler to handle than any machine of 
previous construction. Plastic is used 
for the grip handle, field case and gear 
case of the drill. 


Variable Resistors 


Stackpole Carbon Co., St. Marys, Pa., 
is offering two new closed-cover, sealed 
variable resistors for performance under 
intensely humid or dusty conditions in 
either standard radio or high-frequency 





= 


equipment. According to the company, 
a leakage resistance on the order of 300 
megohms after 48 hours in 95 per cent 
humidity at 40 degrees Cent. is obtained 
in the type MG design. 

Spacing of current-carrying parts is 
greater, and the surface insulation of 
the molded base is several times that 
of previous laminated-base units. The 
type LP resistor is now furnished’ with 
a dust-proof cover and is sealed effec- 
tively with a special compound’'to the 
point where resistivity from current-car- 
rying parts, after 48 hours of 95 per cent 
humidity at 40 degrees Cent. is five 
times that of the previous open-construc- 
tion units. 

The cover makes the resistor suitable 
for use in dusty or sandy localities. Both 
units incorporate a spiral connector giv- 
ing positive noise-free contact between 
contacting head and center terminal. 


Spot Welding 


(Concluded from Page 103) 


weld may be given the same heat treat- 
ment as the blacksmith’s tool. 

A weld is first made using the con- 
ventional technique. This is followed 
immediately by a controlled current 
application that refines the grain, elimi- 
nating the coarse structure formed in- 
itially. In the following and final step 
the weld is tempered or drawn below 
the critical transformation temperature. 
These operations follaw the initial we'd 
éyele under precise automatic cortrol. 

Since_the tips are refrigerated, there 
is no ‘mushrooming or tip pick-up. 
Since three distinct operations are per 
formed in rapid succession, there is no 
serious holdup of production. 
the time at high temperature is 
great, there is no undue deformation of 
the material being welded. 

In spot welding, a3 in the other weld- 
ing processes, metallurgical considera- 
tions must be understood. Higher speeds 
of welding place a definite emphasis on 
an understanding of the effect of weld- 
ing heat distribution on the final struc- 
ture obtained. But with the advent of 
new equipment designed to make due 
allowance for all primary met l'urgical 
factors, the horizon for spot welding has 
become almost limitless. 

The effect of this condition 
tain to bring about further expansion of 
welding to speed the war effort and to 
provide new goods for consumer con- 
sumption when peace is assured. With 
purse strings tightened as a result of 
increased taxes, the prospect of better 
goods at lower unit costs as a result 
of new applications of spot welding is 
most reassurirg. 


And since 
not 


is cer- 
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Write for our new Cata- 
log No. 100C showing 
lathes for every class of 
work — engine lathes, 
toolroom lathes, and 
turret lathes. 


March 29, 1948 


SAVE HIME 


TO SPEED VICTORY 


SAVING TIME is of vital importance, for every second saved 


hastens victory and brings us that much closer to peace. 


Time ‘is saved and precious machine hours are gained on 
many operations through the use of South Bend Lathes. 
Their wide range of spindle speeds permits machining 
work with maximum cutting tool efficiency. Their versa- 
tility keeps setup time to a minimum— adding hours to 
machine output on short runs or when product specifica- 
tions are frequently changed. Conveniently placed, smoothly 
operating controls contribute to an ease of operation that 


reduces fatigue and increases manpower efficiency. 


Most important of all time-saving advantages is South Bend’s 
dependable precision which assures maximum production 


even whe. extremely close tolerances must be maintained. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


Seuth Bend, indiana Lethe Bwiiders For 36 Years 





Your Boss Is Our Boss... 


Today we are*both working directly or indirectly for Uncle Sam— 
so we understand how important it is to concentrate on first things first. 
Regulations and restrictions set up by our government point the course 
we all follow: It means many times that personal service that has been 
so vital a part of our business life and all business life, must give way, 


temporarily. 


The new things we are learning about specialized bolting, coupled 
with our old time idea on service, will profit our peace time customers 
when business gets back to normal again. 


Glass Gages | 


(Continued from Page 71) 


are requisite. In this connection we 
might state that the boro-silicate formu- 
las are among the hardest and most abra- 
sion resistant. Too, their thermal ex- 
pansion is only about a third or a quar- 
ter of the thermal expansion of most 
metals, including the carbon steels. 

Some changes in gage design are 
necessary in order to achieve the great- 
est mechanical strength with glass. While 
the strength of glass in compression is 
usually in excess of 100,000 pounds per 
square inch, its tensile strength is only 
about 5000 to 15,000 pounds per square 
inch. Therefore where tensile strength 
is a factor these sections should be in- 
creased in size. Also all exposed edges 
must be beveled or finished to a radius 
to minimize chipping or breakage when 
dropped. 

Glass manufacturers who have already 
furnished the Ordnance Department with 
gages include: Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y.; A. S. Heisey Co., New- 
ark, O.; Fischer & Porter Co., Hatbor- 
ough, Pa.; T. C Wheaton Co., Millville, 
N. J.; Specialty Glass Corp., Newfield, 
N. J. Among glass makers having equip- 
ment suited to the manufacture of glass 
gage blanks are the following: Libbey 
Glass Co., Toledo, O.; Sneath Glass Co., 
Hartford City, Ind.; Duncan & Miller 
Glass Co., Washington, Pa.; Federal 
Glass Co., Columbus, O.; Anchor Hock- 
ing Glass Corp., Lancaster, O.; Jeanette 
Shade & Novelty Co., Jeanette, Pa. 

The higher frangibility of glass ever 
steel is no detriment to this project as 
a whole, for this characteristic is more 
than offset by the greater dimensional 
stability of this material. In ether words, 
a dropped steel gage may be sprung suf- 
ficiently te pass unacceptable work. This 
could go on undetected for a consider- 
able period of time. 

On the other hand, a dropped glass 
gage either breaks beyond further use 
or is unaffected. Also this characteristic 
of high frangibility has a value within 
itself in that it forces inspectors to re- 
spect and handle carefully the gages en- 
trusted to them. 

Another favorable characteristic of 
glass is that while it is subject to scratch- 
ing, no burrs are raised. This contrasts 
with the fact that burrs are easily raised 
by scratches on steel gages, and these 
burrs may so increase gage dimensions 


as to render the gage unfit for its job. 


The corrosion resistant properties of 
glass are extremely high and se contrast 
sharply with the ready rusting of ordi- 
nary steel gages which necessitates 
greasing them for every temporary stor- 
age as well as subsequent degreasing 
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You’ve helped make up bundles for Britain, for Russia, 
for Greece. But here’s how you can contribute to 
bundles for the Axis. Salvage all the scrap metal you 
can find. Then call in the nearest scrap metal dealer 
who will be glad to pay you for it and send it to the 
mills for processing. In this way you will help America 


and her Allies talk to the Axis with cold, hard steel 
... the only language they seem to understand. 


Don’t think the scrap metal situation is overempha- 
sized. Here are the figures: 90 million tons of steel in 
1943. That’s the minimum the mills are asked to pro- 
duce. To meet this, 45 million tons of scrap metal 
must be found. Scrap metal dealers, through their 
regular sources, furnish only 22 million tons. 


Where are the other 23 million tons coming from? 
Every American knows the answer. There must be a 
continuation of the scrap metal campaign. Every 
pound of idle scrap must be salvaged and put to work. 
Go over your factory, your home carefully. Don’t 
overlook anything. It’s an individual responsibility. 


Contribute your share NOW to “Bundles for the Axis.” 




























































COOPERATION 





H, J. FRENCH 
President of American 
Society for Metals 





WINS THE 





WOLVERINE SALUTES 
MEMBERS OF A.S.M. 


For its worthy contribution to the war effort, 
the American Society for Metals—the third 
largest technical society in the world—merits 
a noble salute. 


Born in the first World War, this organization 
of 16,000 members is today the accepted ve- 
hicle for the interchange of vital metallurgical 
engineering knowledge. 


Its importance is well exemplified in a com- 
mittee engaged to develop the essential, alloy- 
saving National Emergency steels. Of its 
twenty-nine metal experts, twenty-eight are 


A.S.M. members. 


Throughout the country in the leading indus- 
trial centers are other groups, called War Prod- 
ucts Advisory Committees, whose function is 
to consult with manufacturers having metal 
problems. Valuable counsel is given without 
charge or obligation to any manufacturer de- 
siring advice. 


Engaged as we are in the task of producing 
copper and copper products, we are naturally 
conscious of the many problems that are today 
confronting manufacturers. We can, therefore, 
well appreciate the value of the assistance that 
the A.S.M. is rendering to industry, and we 
consider it an honor to have the opportunity 
of saluting this society for the constructive 
work it is doing. 
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when put back into use. As for wearing 
qualities, glass seems to be equal to or 
better than steel. 

Glass gages are made in less time and 
with fewer machine hours. They are 
lighter and easier to handle and afford 
a visibility in inspection far beyond that . 
of steel gages. Seizing or galling, par- 


| ticularly noticeable when gaging copper 


or brass components with a plug gage, 
is lacking when using glass gages. This 


| factor, together with the lightness fac- 
| tor, has permitted as much as a 50 per 


cent increase in speed of gaging certain 
parts. 

The engineers of one glass company 
have designed a complete line of plug 
and ring blanks to correspond with the 
American gage design steel blanks as out- 
lined in Commercial Standard, CS 8-41. 
Their glass blank designs have been con- 
templated from the standpoint of glass 
molding technique and the functional 
use of glass gages. In addition to de- 
sign work, they have made up for dem- 
onstration purposes Lucite models of 
each type of blank which they have 
designed. Their work on the design of 
glass gage blanks represents one of the 
most constructive moves that has been 
made to date in the glass development 
program. 

Glass companies will have to do con- 
siderable development work to produce 
a satisfactory blank, and they will also 
have to educate the steel-gage makers in 
the method of finish grinding the blanks. 
To this end they contemplate supplying 
the blanks with precision centers for 
final grinding at steel-gage maker's 
plants. They now have considerable 
technique in such glass machines that 
could be readily applied to centering 
the gage blanks. They also contemplate 
the rough grinding of blanks because 
of the diameter variations that are en- 
countered in molding. 

TABLE I—Frenkford a a" Spe- 
cifications, Proposed Dra’ 

GAGES, GLASS: PT T'S RING, SNAP AND 
PROFILE 


A. APPLICABLE SPECIFICATIONS 


A-l. There are no other specifications appli- 
cable to this specification. 


B. TYPES 


B-1. Gages shall be of the following types: 
Plue gage—\” in diameter and over 
Plain—o and not go 
Double and Plain 
Ring gage 
Plain—¢o and no go 
Twin Ring 
Combination Ring and Snap 


Snap gages 
Profile and Position gages. 


C. MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 








C-1. Material 

C-la. Gages shall be made from either a 
lime glass, boro silicate glass, or a light flint 
ou meeting the reuirements of this specifi- 


tO Ib. If the bidder desires to furnish gages 
which Pd, “ from glass different in com 
sition t specified, a statement to 
effect Onell _ submitted with his bid fully 
describing the provosed differences. In addition 
he shall submit full and sufficient evidence that 
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THOUSANDS OF COMBINATIONS FROM WHICH 
YOU CAN SELECT A MODEL THAT IS PRACTICALLY 


Custom-Gullt to fit Your Job! 


“PUMP as you never pumped before” 
is the war time order for every Roper 
Pump installed in American steel mills 
and numerous other industries. And 
Ropers are pumping like sons of guns 
... constantly driving an unfailing flow 
of oil into the lubricating and hydraulic 
systems that help to convert metals into 
munitions and engines of war. 


And there are good reasons why Ropers 
are selected to do the tough war time 
jobs . . . 85 years of engineering and 
building experience . . . only two mov- 
ing parts (the simplest basic design yet 
conceived) . . . hydraulically balanced 

. easier to install . . . easier to serv- 
ice . . . longer lasting because of min- 
imum wear . . . quick adaptability to 
any job because of the wide variety of 
models with nearly every conceivable 
capacity, pressure, speed, drive, mount- 
ing and piping arrangement. 


Features That Make Good Pumps 


ONLY TWO MOVING PARTS—equal size pump- 
ing gears. 

HYDRAULICALLY BALANCED—gears float in 
operation. 

LARGE BRONZE BEARINGS—two on each side. 

SPIRAL PUMPING GEARS—perfectly machined 
and run-in. 

CONSTANT LUBRICATION—(1) by liquid be- 
ing pumped and (2) by lubricating qualities of 
the bearing metal used. 

WEAR PLATES protect face and back plates from 
wear by foreign matter. 

THRUST COLLAR on drive shaft plus sliding joint 
takes up shock and thrust. 

FOUR PIPE OPENINGS provide eight different 
piping arrangements. 

ROPER PACKED BOX, easily, quickly repacked. 

SPLINED DRIVE SHAFT forms sliding joint with 
gear to absorb shock and thrust. 

ALWAYS PRIMED—after once primed and in 
operation. 

ONE PIECE BACKPLATE protects working parts 


from stress and strain. 


“GEO. D. ROPER CORP., ROCKFORD. ILL. 
Pittsburgh Office: 207-209 Blvd. Of The Allies 


Write For Book No. 948 


It contains a summary and 
a digest of factual infor- 
mation concerning pumps 
and pumping problems. 











SPLIT-RACE BEARINGS like this one, of the ball 
thrust type, 1919” L.D., 25” O.D., 334” thick, 
frequently facilitate the assembly of machines. 
This is typical of the many types of out-of-the- 
ordinary bearings that Bantam has produced 
for unusual requirements. Split-race bearings 
have also been designed and manufactured by 
Bantam in roller thrust and radial types. 


THE TARGET 1S MILES ABOVE — yet these 3-inch anti-aircraft guns find their mark with deadly 
accuracy. The design of America’s war equipment—and of the machines to produce it — presents 
new challenges to industry—and Bantam’s skill in the design of special bearings is of great 
assistance in meeting these new tasks. To serve America’s war needs, Bantam has built some 
of the largest anti-friction bearings ever constructed. 


MODIFIED QUILL BEARINGS are adaptable to 
special applications—retain the familiar ad- 
vantages of the standard type. In the bearing 
shown, the rolls are retained to the inner race 
instead of the outer, as in the standard Quill 
Bearing. This construction is useful for cases 
where it is difficult to assemble the parts when 
the rollers are retained by the outer race. 


BANTAM'S ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE covers 
the design and application of every major 
type of standard anti-friction bearing, as well 
as of a wide variety of special sizes and types. 
For advice on the selection of bearings that 
meet your requirements, TURN TO BANTAM. 
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Se ae baer pe seamed Ban TAM + EARINGS 


8-inch flatteni ill built by B Con- 
oe A ~tanidagate A Nag em STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 


ings take the thrust load. The bearing arrange- BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION - SOUTH BEND + INDIANA 


ment, shown in cross-section view, permits SUBSIDIARY OF THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - TORRINGTON, CONN. 
compact design and ease of assembly. 
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Rope Last 


Sommer & Adams Co.—4-page illustrated 
cable. 
Wire 
Cable 


bulletin, “Production,” giver complete descrip- 
ae Saas re 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co.—Two 
werpchen ah party see byme 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.—44-page fllus 
trated publication No. C-53 is entitled, “Pre- 
ventative Maintenance Wiring System Survey. 


It presents a practica! plan to prevent electrical 
shutdowns that could interrupt wartime pro- 


swaging machinery duction. Included are sample survey record 
tenance of industrial plant electrical systems. 
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No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 





provides any cycle forms, employe instruction cards and plant 
advance, adjustable coarse posters for use by those concerned with main- 
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Please have literature circled below sent to me. 


1213 West Third St.. Cleveland, Ohio 
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// de a machine starts, lubrication does 
not reach the bearings instantly. In this 
brief moment, the quality of the bearing de- 


cides the life of your machine. 


Bearings made of “Tiger” Bronze contain lead, 
evenly distributed. When metal runs on metal, 


the soft lead functions as a lubricant. 


Write for our “Tiger” Bronze Chart — showing 
the hundreds of sizes of cored and solid bars 


available —rough and machined. 


NATIONAL™ BEARING 


METALS CORPORATION 


gent “ia, eens : 


PORTSMOUTH VA.-ST PAUL. MINN. «CHICAGO ILL 



































































YOU HAVE! 


Help for plant men 


responsible for 


MAINTENANCE 


Because shortage in skilled maintenance personnel is growing more 


acute... 


more jobs must be handled by the manpower you now have. 


It is why every possible maintenance short-cut should be investigated 
and utilized. Particularly if it provides the opportunity to complete a 
job faster, shortens down-time of equipment... or conserves man- 
power so that it may be utilized for other war work. 


This NEW Oakite Digest Contains 
Many Valuable Wartime Short Cuts To 
Speed-Up 41 Essential Maintenance Jobs! 


Based on the successful wartime experience of more than a thousand 
factories, foundries and mills the Nation over, this NEW, FREE Digest 
describes 41 different, essential plant maintenance cleaning and re- 
lated jobs on which specialized Oakite materials will HELP YOU, 
too, do the work FASTER, BETTER, with LESS EFFORT... HELP 
YOU SHORTEN equipment down-time, CONSERVE manpower, 


STEP-UP efficiency! 


Write For Your FREE Copy TODAY! 


For each job discussed, it tells you (1) the method followed, (2) ma- 
terial used, (3) five or other hazards eliminated, (4) time saved, (5) and 
other advantages gained. Write for your FREE copy of this informative, 


helpful, Digest TODAY! There's NO OBLIGATION! 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 34E Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
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such proposed gages are eual in all respects to 
the gages covered by this specification. 

C-2. Workmanship. Gages shall be free from 
seams, cracks, scratches, and other injurious 
defects deqtrimental to the use or life of the 
gage. 


D. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

D-1. Dimensions and Tolerances. 

D-la. The dimensions and tolerances of 
gages shall be as specified in applicable draw- 
ings when measured at the standard tempera- 
ture of 68°F (20°C). 

D-lb. Unless otherwise specified, all ex- 
posed edges shall be beveled or finished to a 
radius to eliminate sharp corners. 

D-2. Color. Gages shall be colorless unless 
otherwise specified on applicable drawings. 

D-3. Marking of gages. 

D-3a. Each gage shall be plainly and per- 
manently marked for identification in accord- 
ance with applicable drawings. 

D-3b. Gages shall be marked by a suitable 
etching process, or any other approved process 
not using an inscribing device. 


E. DETAIL REQUIREMENTS 

E-1. Coefficient of thermal expansion of the 
glass shall not be greater than 0.0000060 inch 
per inch per degree F, preferably from 
0.0000040 inch to 0.0000060 inch per inch 
per degree F. 

E-2. Strain. The distribution of permanent 
strain in each gage shall by symmetrical. The 
birefringence resulting from the permanent 
strains shall not produce a relative retardation 
or path difference of over 10 millimicrons per 
centimeter of transmitted light path for sodium 
light. 


F. METHODS OF INSPECTION AND TESTS 

F-1. Each gage shall be inspected visually 
for compliance with the requirements of para- 
graph C-2. 

F-2. Dimensional inspection. Each gage shall 
be measured for compliance with the specified 
dimensions and tolerances. The accuracy of 
each measurement shall be controlled by com- 
parison with dimensional standards which have 
been certified by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

F-3. Coefficient of thermal expansion 

(To be specified later) 

F-4. Strain. Eoeh gage shall be inspected 
for strain” by means of a polariscope supple- 
mented by calibrated specimen of known 
amount of strain. 


G. PACKING AND MARKING FOR SHII 
MENT 

G-1. Packing 

G-la. Gages shall be so packed as to pro 
tect against damage bv contact with other 
gages during transit Heavy gages shall be 
rigidly fastened in place so that no movement 
is possible in the package 

C-lb. Unless otherwise specified, gages shall 
be packed in standard commercial containers 
so constructed as to insure acceptance by com- 
mon or other carrier for safe transportation, at 
the lowest rate, to the point of delivery. 

G-2. Marking Unless otherwise specified 
shipping containers shall be marked with the 
name, size and quantity of gages contained 
thereiri, as defined by the contract or purchase 
order under which shipment is made, the name 
of the contractor and the mimber of the contract 
or purchase order. 


NOTICE: When Government drawings, spe- 
cifications or other data are used for any pur- 
pose other than in connection with a definitely 
related Government procurement operation, the 
United States Government thereby incurs no re- 
sponsibility nor any obligation whatsoever; and 
the fact that the Government may have formu- 
lated, furnished, or in any way supplied the 
said drawings, specifications, or other data is 
not to be regarded by implication or otherwise 
as im any manner licensing the holder or any 
other person or corporation or conveying any 
rights or permission to manufacture, use, or sell 
any patented invention that may in any way be« 
related thereto. 


NOTE: Copies of this specification may be ob- 


tained from the Commanding Officer Frankford 
Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Editor's Note: 


Due to lack of space in this issue, 
Table II, which should have appeared 
with the story “Facts and Figures on the 
Use of NE Alloy Steels”, appearing on 
page 76, was purposely left out. To 
provide readers with all information 
possible on these steels, however, this 
table will be included in next week's 
issue. 
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THE IDEAL DEOXIDIZER 












An aluminum silicon iron alloy that facilitates 


control and uniformity in fine-grained steels 


Increase Production 


Greater uniformity from heat to heat simplifies 


melting problems 


Improve Your Products 


Closer control of grain size and better uniform- 
ity of distribution in fine-grained steels improve 


performance in fabrication and use 


We will be pleased to discuss your melting 


problems and requirements 
> FA BALA DARPA BA 


March 29, 1943 























Steady Performance 
With The Barest Attention To Maintenance 


The rugged, compact power unit illustrated above reminds us of a sea 
turtle: once they are hatched, they are on their own, and can look for- 
ward to a long life. WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVES are inexpensively 
produced, and are acclaimed by users as the practical solution to de- 
mands for better service, for dependable service, for cheaper service. 
In mills and industrial plants all over the country WHITCOMB mobile 
power units are doing more than their share in speeding production, 
trimming costs, improving switching and haulage service. Punishment, 
abuse, long hours of continuous service have no apparent adverse ef- 
fect on the efficacy of the WHITCOMB. If you are interested in obtaining 
the best investigate the merits of WHITCOMBS. 





DIESEL or GASOLINE POWER, MECHANICAL, HYDRAULIC, or ELECTRIC DRIVE 
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THE BALDWIN / 


«ow / THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE 















MARKET SUMMARY 





Easier Situation in Steel 
Indicated for This Year 


Restrictions on civilian durable goods may be eased. . . War 


production ahead of schedule. 


CMP assuming control of steel distribution 


RECENT indications from Washington that production 


limitations may be eased on certain durable consumer 
goods are in line with observation of some steel industry 
leaders that steel production this year may be much 
larger. 

Ingot production during the current quarter is esti- 
mated at an annual rate of about 89,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with about 86,000,000 tons last year. With ad 
ditional capacity scheduled for completion this year some 
believe the output may reach 92,000,000 tons. 


servative observers believe this estimate too high, on the 


More con- 


ground that steelmaking equipment has been pushed so 
hard it will require much repair this year. Most opinion 
is that at least 4,000,000 tons additional will be avail- 
able. 

Restrictions on building and some other outlets, includ 
ing exports, may add a substantial tonnage to this, making 
considerable steel available for less essential requirements. 
Recent statements by military officers are to the effect that 
production is ahead of schedule in certain types of ord 
nance, guns, shells and tanks. It appears likely that any 
easing in non-war restrictions will not come until last half 
and the belief is held it may appear first in releases of 


frozen items now in control of the Steel Recovery Corp. 
° ° . 


Carbon bar sellers in general are well booked into May 
on CMP orders, which take precedence over PRP ratings. 
Percentage of the former is increasing rapidly, hastened 
by the effort to have old orders certified under the new 
keeping 


plan. Mill order departments have difficulty 


pace with this development. Cold-drawn bar sellers are 
booked further than hot-rolled producers, with little avail 
able before June. Alloy cold-drawn bar deliveries ar 
about 30 days further delayed. Large bars of all de- 
scriptions are tight and most tonnage is moving on di- 
rectives. 


Steelworks operations last week declined ! 


2-point to 
99 per cent, mainly due to interruption by flood in th: 
Cincinnati district and closing of a mill in eastern Penn 
The Cincinnati rate dropped 


8 points to 80 per cent, eastern Pennsylvania was down 2 


sylvania by labor trouble. 


points to 93 per cent and Cleveland lost 3 points to 92 


March 29, 1948 


. Ore season delayed by ice. 





DEMAND 


Heavy under CMP provisions. 


PRODUCTION 


Down '2-point to 99 per cent. 


PRICES 


Holding at ceilings. 











per cent. Chicago advanced ‘%-point to 99 per cent, New 
England 3 points to 95, Detroit 2 points to 94 and St 
Louis 2 points to 93. Pittsburgh held steady at 101 per 
88'2, Buffalo at 90% 


100 and Youngstown at 98 per cent. 


cent, Wheeling at Birmingham at 

While scrap supply supports steelmaking at the con 
tinuing high rate some uneasiness is expressed over the 
fact that 


a safe margin and current receipts in some areas are below 


mill reserves are less than what is considered 


consumption. Continued use from stocks is reducing the 
margin of safety. A factor in the situation is continued lack 
of manpower for yard preparation Some observers fear 
In the Chicago 
three 


of the 22 steelmaking plants have 30 days supply in stock 


a repetition of last summer's shortage 


district, according to War Production Board, only 


Award of 22.500 tons of 20-inch pipe for a natural 
gas line from Maumee, O., to a point near Cleveland 
to carry natural gas originating in Texas, is the largest 


similar contract since the eastern portion of the “Big Inch” 


oil line was let a few months ago 


Blast the United States and Canada con 


sumed 7,103,914 gross tons of Lake 


furnaces in 
Superior iron ore in 
February, compared with 6,403,362 tons in February 
1942. 
tons, against 13,561,785 tons in the corresponding period 
Active blast furnaces March | 


in the United States and nine in Canada 


For two months total consumption was 14,869,058 
last year. numbered 177 
A year earlier 
the figures were 171 and seven. Ore stocks at furnaces 
and on Lake Erie docks March | totaled 32,743,294 tons 
a year ago they were 27,525,822 tons. 

Opening of navigation on the Great Lakes is delayed 
by heavy ice in harbors and rivers. A year ago cargoes 
head of the lakes. Ice 


breakers are about to start opening channels but several 


were already moving from the 
days must elapse at best before ships can move into Lake 
Superior. 

all steel and 


With OPA holding ceilings firm on iron 


products composite averages are unchanged Finished 
steel composite continues at $56.73, semifinished steel at 
$36, steelmaking pig iron at $23.05 and steelmaking scrap 


at $19.17. 












MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Three 
Months Ago 





Five 
Years Ago 
Mar., 1938 


One 
Year Ago 


One 
Month Ago 


Mar. 27 Mar. 20 Mar. 13 Feb., 1943 Dec., 1942 Mar., 1942 
Finished Steel $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $62.00 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 
Steelmaking Pig lron 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 22.92 
Steelmaking Sx rap 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 13.40 


Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe 


Finished Steel Composite 
Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite 


Semifinished Steel Composite 














Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 
Composite Average of No. | heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania 
Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Finished Material March 27, Feb., Dec., Mar., Pig lron March 27, Feb., Dex Mar 
1943 1943 1942 1942 1943 1943 1942 1942 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 249 2.49 2.49 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 25.39 25.39 25.39 25.365 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 2469 2469 2469 24.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 No. 2 foundry, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.06 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 26.265 26.265 26.265 26.24 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.54 31.54 31.54 31.54 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 24.19 24.19 24.19 24.19 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 140.65 140.65 125.39 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Scrap 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 . " . 
lin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 2.55 2.55 255 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa 18.75 18.75 8.75 18.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.325 22.25 22.25 22.25 
Semifinished Material No. 1 cast. Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 $34.00 $84.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.50 $6.15 $6.00 $6.00 
Rerolling bill ts, Pittsburgh 34.00 84.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry. ovens 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 
Wire rods No. 5 to inch, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The schedule 
covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iror r stee 
product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc although only principal established basing points for 
selected produc ts are named specifically. All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 
in the table, Federal tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices 
J . . 
Semifinished Steel Bars Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar 
Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.1% 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base Detroit del. 2.27c: Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00 20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del. 2.51c; Phila 3. 27c 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross del. 2.49¢: Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-rail Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh 
ton, f.0.b, mill.) 2.59c: Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25¢ Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, uncropped, $45.00 (Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa may 2 15« Detroit, del c Gulf ports, dock 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, quote 2.35c at established basing points.) 2.52c, all-rail 2.61 ports, dock 2.80c 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35c, Chicago all-rail 3.25¢ 
Pirmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del base. Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner (Sweet’s Steel Co Williamsport, Pa nay 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00 Corp., may quote 2.35c, Chicago base, on bars quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.o.b 
(Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41: Con- produced in its 8-inch mill.) mill. ) 
tinental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, to Rail Stee! Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
Acme Steel Co Northwestern Steel & Wire carbon bars except base is 5 tons refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Co, $41, Sterling, Il Laclede Steel Co. $34 (Sweet's Steel ee a + ak Haute, common, 2.15c 
Alton or Madison, Ill.: Wheeling Steel Cor quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.0.b . 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Retemeath, mill.) Sheets, Strip 
O., on slabs on WPB directives.) Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 
Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 Cleveland. Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.82c Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
town, $40.00: Detroit del $42.25 Duluth, (Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price City, base 2.20c Detroit del. 2.22c Phila 
842.00 as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on del. 2.28c: New York del., 2.35 Pacific 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) ports 2.65c 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing AISI (*Basic AISI (* Basic (Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
points. ) Series O-H) Series O-H) for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 1300 $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 on the Middletown, O. base.) 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., (.20-.30 Mo) 0.60 Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve 
$52.00; 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over, 2300 1.70 4340 1.70 land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown 
$56.00 2500 2 55 4600 1.20 base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
Alloy Billets, Siabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 3000 0.50 4800 >15 del. 3.17c: New York del. 3.4lc: Phila. del 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 3100 0.70 5100 0.35 3.39c; Pacific ports 3.70c 
$54.00 3200 135 5130 or 5152 0.45 Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 3400 3.20 6120 or 6152 0.95 cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 4000 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150 1.20 Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
$34. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on ilend- ite City, base 3.60c: New York del. 3.74c: 
lease sheet bars, $38 Portsmouth, O., on . " ‘ : trie Phila. del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c 
WPB directives; Empire Sheet & Tin Plate ee See TP ARs epeenas OED eetet (Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
Co., Mansfield, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
f.o.b. mill.) cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000 Corrugated Galy. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Pt., 39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70 Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., $1.90 Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicego, Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 
Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
Birmingham, No. 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per del. 3.47c. alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; 
100 Ibs., $2.00, Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, Chicago, zinc-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24 
Do., over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base (not including Pittsburgh 4.25c 
cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.27 Pacific turning, grinding, polishing extras) 2.65c; Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 
Coast $0.53) on water shipment Detroit 2.72c Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage 
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base 2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Pacific 
ports 3.40c. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngs- 


town, Middletown, 20 gage, base 3.35c; Granite 
City, base 3.45c; Pacific ports 4.00c. 


Electrical Sheets, No. 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base Ports City 
Field grade 3. 20¢ 3.95¢ 3.30¢ 
Armature 3. 55c 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
Electrical 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 
Motor 4.95 5.70c 5.05¢ 
Dynamo 5.65c 6.40c 5.7 
Transformer 
72 6.15¢ 6.90c 
65 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
58 7.65¢ 8.40c 
H 2 8.45c¢ 9.20c e 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Pacific ports 
2. 75¢ (Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.30c, Chi- 
cago base.) 


Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c: Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 
base 3.00c 

Commodity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c: 
Worcester base 3.35c 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 


land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c 
° 
Tin, Terne Plate 
Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh. Gary 100 
b. base box $4.50 
Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c 
Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c 
Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh Chicag Gary 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 ir coating L.C., 8-lb 
$12.00 15-Ib $14.00 2 b $15.00 25-Ib 
$16.01 t0-Ib $17.25 10-Ib $19.50 
Plates 
Carbon Steel Pilates: Pittsburg Chicagt 
Gary Cleveland Birmingham Youngstown 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont >. 10 
New York, de 2. 30-2. 55x PI 4 del 2.1% 
St Louis 2.34 Boston de 2.42-67¢ 
*acific pe s, 2.65. G Ports, 2.47« 
Granite City Stes ( may quote arbor 
jates 2.35 f.o.b n Central Iron & Steel 
cr 2 alh I Db. Dasing points 
Floor Plates: Pittsburg! Chicag 3.35¢ 
Gulf ports 5. 7 Pacific ports, 4.00¢ 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburel Chi 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c 
Wrought Iron Plates: Pittsburg! 80 
Shapes 
Structural shapers: Pittsburel Chicagt Gary 
Birmingham, Buffak Bethlehem, 2.10« New 
York del 2.2& Phila del 2.2 Gulf 
ports, 2.47c; Pacific ports, 2.75 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at oe at established 
basing points and 2.50 Pheonixville, for ex- 
port.) 
Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicag Buf 
falo, 2.40« 
° . 
Wire Products, Nails 
Wire: Pittsburgh Chicagt Cleveland Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester) 
Bright basic bessemer wire 2.60c 
Galvanized wire 2.60c¢ 
Spring wire 3.20c 
Wire Products to the Trade: 
Standard and cement-coated wire nails 
polished and staples, 100-lb. keg $2.55 
Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib ,.05 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib 340 
Woven fence, 12% gage and lighter, per 
base column 67 
Do 1l gage and heavier 70 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, c: 70 
Twisted barbless wire, col 7 
Single loop bale ties, col 59 
Fence posts, carloads, co 69 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, carloads $3.85 
. 
Pipe, Tubes 
Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con 
sumers about $200 per net ton Base dis- 
ounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh and Lorain 
O.: Gary, Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 
m wrought iron pipe 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Galv In Bik. Galv 
ly a8 33 24 3% 
Yk % . 59 40% 3 30 10 
Ly 63% 51 1-1% 34 16 
X 66% 55 1% 38 18% 
1-3 681 57% 2 37% 18 
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Lap Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Bik. Galv In Bik. Galv 
2 61 49% 1% 23 3% 
2%-3 64 52 1% 28%, 10 
3%-6 66 54, 2 30% 12 
7- 65 521% 2%, 3% 31% 14% 
9-10 64% 52 4 33%, 18 
L1-12 63% 51 44-8 32%, 17 
9-12 28% 12 
Boller Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet, 
f.o.b Pittsburgh in carioad lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive 
Lap Weld 
Seamless Char 
o.D Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
om 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%” 13 9.26 10.67 
1%’ 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
1%’ 13 11.64 1342 11.06 22.93 
2” 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
2%” 13 14.64 16.76 13.79 21.63 
12 16.01 18.45 15.16 
12 17.564 20.21 16.58 26.57 
12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29,00 
so” 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%,” 11 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
4” 10 30.54 35.20 8.66 49.90 
4,” 10 37.35 43.04 z 
5” 9 46.87 4.01 73.93 
6 7 71.96 82.93 
. . 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-Ib f.o.b. m gross 
ton $40.00 
Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicag B 
mingham, gross ton, $40.00 
*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f b " 
road and basing points, $28-$3 
Supplies: Angle bars, 2,70k tie plates 15 
track spikes, 3.00x track bolts 1.7& d 
heat treated, 5.0ix 
*Fixed by OPA Schedule N 16. De 15 
1941 
Tool Steels 
Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethieher ise 
base, cents per Ib Reg rbon 14 é ra 
‘arbon 18.00: specia bor WW } 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr } 
High Speed Tool Steels 
I s. bas 
Tung ct V Moly per Ib 
18.00 } 67.00 
1.5 j 1 ~ ”) 
j ~ > Wh 
5.50 1 1.5 } “) 
5 50 150 | 15D ow 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib f t Pittsburg 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEI 
IR | 
Type Bars Plates Sheets St Strig 
3:2 24 000¢ 27. OOK 34.00 21.5 8. OOK 
303 26.00 29.00 6.00 27.00 om 
304 95,00 29 00 6.00 23.50 0 
308 29.00 44.00 11.00 DD om 
309 16.00 10.00 17.00 {7.00 17 Of 
310 19.00 52 Of oo i275 me oy 
311 49.00 52.00 53.00 18.75 “ 
312 36.00 40.00 19.00 
*316 410.00 14.00 18. Of 10 Of 1m 
*317 50.00 54 00 SR ON 50.00 SK 
+32 29 00 44.00 11.00 9 ) mM 
47 +00 38 00 15. Of oo io” 
43 19.00 22.00 9.00 17.50 2 50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 7.00 
**410 18.50 21.50 °6.50 17.00 » Of 
116 19.00 292.00 27. Of 18.25 93.50 
+7420 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 46.50 
30 19.00 22.00 9 00 17.50 22 50 
1IS0OF 19.50 7) SO 9 SD 18 ) 24 50 
142 25. 5 2 5 24.00 Or 
446 10.50 16 50 50 2. 00 
OI 12.01 15.75 12.00 17.0% 
502? 13.00 16.75 l “ 18.0% 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
S04 §$18.00 19.00 
*With 2-3% moly tWith titar tWwitt 
columbium **Plus machining ager Higt 
carbor ttFree machining $Includes ne 
ing and pickling 
Basing Point Prices are (1) =those r 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries r 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect 16. 1941 
at designated basing points or ‘ . ce 
announced or customarily quoted by 
ducers at the same designated points Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing n third 
quarter of 1940 
Extras mean additions or deductions fror 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941 


Delivered prices applying to Detroit 
Michigan 


deemed 


Gulf 
basing 





and 
points 





Pacific 
except 





in 


Coast 


the 


Eastern 
points are 
ase of 






the latter two areas when water transperta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 
charged 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 


(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed Geov- 


erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 





r near the place of production or origin 
Seconds, maximum prices: filat-rolled rejects 
75° of prime prices wasters 75% waste 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs terne 
plate $2.25: semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings 
Export ceiling prices may be either the ag 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the {.a.s seaboard quotations f the | S 
Steel Export Cx n Apt 1€ 1941 
Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b Pitts®urgh Cleveland Birmingham 
Chicag Discounts for ur ds additional 
5 full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 
x 6 and smaller 65% off 
D ind % x 6-ir and shorter 63% off 
D t 1 x € r ind si te 61 off 
1% and larger i engths 59 off 
A diameters ve t neg 59 off 
Tire bolts 5O off 
Step b 56 off 
Plow bolts 65 off 
Stove Bolts 
In | kages with nuts separate 71-10 off 
Ss iT du SO off on 
Wn ! ] 000 over 
Nuts 
Se finished he 3.8 S.A.E 
nct ind ies 64 
l-incl ’ 60 
a-! 58 
. get »> 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
pse ? ‘ 64 of 
: e 6O off 
Square Head Set Screws 
pset, 1l-ir sn r lof 
t SS 60 off 
5 ff 
ege 
Piling 
Pittsburgh Chicago, Buffak 2. 4x 
Rivets, Washers 
} } Pittst rg? Cleve nd { 4 
s ™ 
, 65-5 off 
bolt manufacturers « ~ off 
. 
Metallurgical Coke 
Beehive Ovens 
( r r *6 SO 
( é s. 8.00 
{ f s\ f é 75 8 10 
\ i 8.5 8.7E 
Vise 8.00 
5 furr 7.0 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J vens 12.15 
Chicag side dé L 4 11.50 
Chicag ‘ ered 12.25 
Terre H é lelive 12.00 
Milwaukee vens 12.25 
New England, dé ered 13.7% 
St I s lelivered 112.25 
B Y gt ens 8.506 
r ip © ; ‘ ] () 
Cincins le ere 1.73 
Cleve ] j ered ~w 
Buf de ered wD 
De de ered =») 
») lelp! de ve ] ‘i 
*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
ln harge $7.0 effe e Fet 1943 
tsi. > from other than Ala M Tenr 
Coke By-Products 
Spot, 2 freight ed eas f Omaha 
Pure and 90 benz 15.00 
I j two degree 8.00c 
Solver naphtt 27. 000¢ 
Industrial x 27.00¢ 
Per t t VOTKS 
Pher : s, re nable ims 12. im 
I ess thar r ts 13.25¢ 
) tank irs 11.50¢ 
Eastern Plants pe Db 
Naphthalene flakes, balis, bbis., to job 
bers 8.00¢ 
Per tor bulk f b ort 
Sulphate of ammor $29.20 












Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Allocation 


regulations 
bold face, delivered light face 
Dec. 1, 1942, not included 


WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base prices 
Federal tax on freight charges, 
in following prices. 


effective 
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6.00-6.50 per cent (base)... ..$29.50 
6.51-7.00. $30.50 9.01- 9.50 $35.50 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 
F.o.b. Jackson county, , Per gross 


cents a ton in excess ef basing point 
prices for No. 2 Foundry, Basic, 
Bessemer and Malleable. Mystic 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., may 
exceed basing point prices by $1 per 








ton 
No, 2 : ooh onal ‘ton, effective April 20, 1942. Ches- 
Foundry Basic Bessemer Malieable — By hy a yy: ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
Bethlehem, Pa., base $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 0.50% manganese in excess of & Iron Co. may exceed ee — 
Newark, N. J., del 26.62 26.12 27.62 27.12 1.00% a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del 27.65 , : 28.15 Bessemer Ferrosilicon , ; 
Birdsboro, Pa., del 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 Prices same as for high silicon sil- Refractori 
Birmingham, base sy #19.00 very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. etra es 
Boston, del. 28.12 aes Se See Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Chicago, de! 124.47 Northern a Sate 
Cincinnati, de! 24.30 22.92 lane bw -y Furn. = ~~, & - 
Cleveland, de! 24.12 23.24 , . eee : 
Newark, N. . 4 del 26.24 ; : (For higher silicon irons a differ- Pa., Mo., Ky. .... = $64.60 
Philadelphia, del 25.51 25.01 . ‘ ential over and above the price of First Quality 
St. Louis, del 124.12 23.24 ; ; base grades is charged as = 85 pa. Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. _ 5130 
Buffalo, base 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 ee eee 5 Alabama, Georgia . 5L30 
Boston, de! 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 anaes New Jersey . 56.00 
Rochester, del 25.53 26.53 26.03 pinitaes te a -_ Ohio . 43,00 
ayvacuse, On caS5 « ' ot.88 a.58 “Lob. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $28.50 Second Quality 
. : 23.50 24.50 24.00 tr pes ‘ ; . ‘ Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 46.55 
base 24.00 Ss Semi-cold blast, low phos., ’ 
ee x. de! ~ oe 24.67 25.67 i f.o.b, furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 ee m4 
: , . ' 27.: ; ; 4 Gee Seas ? . 
Cleveland, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Neville Island. Pa. ... _ $23.50 Ohio 36.00 
Akron, Canton, O., del 25.47 24.97 25.97 25.47 Valley, base . 23.50 nee Bung Brick 
Detrot 2 4 : ] 59.85 
Setinaw *Mich., del. 36.45 35.85 36:35 36:45 Low Fhespherus - Silica Brick : 
: - : ’ : Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- ca ie 
—, & 24.50 24.00 25.00 24.50 ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 Pennsylvania $51.30 
aul, “Gel 26.75 26.26 27.26 26.76 base: $30.81 delivered Philadelphia Joliet, E. Chicago . SBSO 
. ag “ ‘ ham, Ala. . 51.30 
Erie, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 Switching Charges: Basing point Birmingham, 
Everett, Mass., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 prices are subject to an additional Ladle Brick 
Boston 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 charge for delivery within the (Pa., O., W, Va., Mo.) 
Granite City, m.. base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 switching limits of the respective a press ; a 4 
St. Louis, del 24.50 24.60 , 24.50 districts. fire cut , ] 
Hamilton, 0., base 24.00 23.50 : 24.00 Silicon Differentials: Basing point Magnesite 
Cincinnati, del. 24.68 24.68 . 25.35 prices are subject to an additional Domestic dead-burned grains, 
Neville Island, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
@Pittsburgh, del for each 0.25 silicon in excess of Wash., net ton, bulk 22.00 
No. & So. sides 24.69 24.19 25.19 24.69 base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). net ton, bags ; ‘ 26.00 
Prove, Utah, base 72.00 21.50 : : Phosphorous Differential: Basing Basic Brick 
Sharpeville, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 point prices are subject to a reduc- Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Point, Md., base 25.00 24.50 ‘ ‘ tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Baltimore, de! 26.05 : ; ; ous content of 0.70% and over. Chrome brick ‘ ... $84.00 
Steelton, Pa., base 24.50 . 25.50 Manganese Differentials: Basing Chem. bonded chrome 54.00 
Swedeland, Pa., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 point prices subject to an additional Magnesite brick 76.00 
Philadelphia, del 5. 89 25.39 , 26.39 charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Toledo, O0., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 for each 0.50% manganese content 
Mansfield, O., del. 26.06 25.56 56 26.06 in excess of 1.0%. Fluorspar 
Youngstown, 0., base 24.00 23.50 50 24.00 Ceiling Prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) ‘ 
‘ ‘ - ‘ Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIL, 
differentials (3) transportation 
*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add 50c for each 0.25%. +For charges from governing basing point Ky., net ton, carloads, all — 
phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c tOver 0.70 phos. For McKees to point of delivery as customarily rail $25.00-28.00 
Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, H tead, Mc- computed. Governing basing point Do., barge 25.00-28.00 
} - i . : No. 2 lump 25.00-28.00 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monongahela is the one resulting in the lowest 
City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. delivered price for the consumer. (Prices effective Nov. 23, 1942) 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Pessemengenesse A yy pe wee gpm 55-75%, per Ib. Carloads Ton lots lots $1.25. Spot up 5 cents per Ib 
gross ton, duty paid, antic ports, contain molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- : - 
$135: Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.0.b. geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 50% $ 74.50 $ 87.00 Ferrotitanium : 20-25%. 0.10 maxi 
. 35: 3 Unitage 1.530 1.75 mum carbon; per lib. contained ti- 
Southern furnaces $135; Add $6 per nace, any quantity 95.00c. 75 135.00 151.00 tanium: ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
gross ton for packed carloads $10 . % ss 4 $140 ec ae oie te 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 Calcium Molybdate (Molyte): 40- — 170.00 188.00 —_ ie © ar ‘ , 
for less than 200-lb. lots, packed. 45%, per Ib. contained molybdenum, Sedteas "2.00 2 20 ee ee a te 
' 2. . ontract basis, gross , £.0.b. 
Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per contract basis, {-0.b. an ae 90-95% 10.25¢ 11.25¢ Niagara Falls. N. Y., freight al- 
gross ton. Palmerton, Pa. $36. 80.00c. , i ' Spot prices %-cent higher. lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
Electrolytic manganese: 99.9% plus, Silicon Metal: Contract basis per sippi River and North of Baitimere 
less ton lots, per Ib. 42.00c. TON golyhdic Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, b., f.0.b. producers plants, freight and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
lots 40.00e. Annual contracts 38.00c. per jb. contained molybdenum, f.0.b. allowed; 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, 3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Chromium Metal: Per Ib. contained Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
chromium in gross ton lots, con- ; less 200 Ibs. 15.50c. basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 
tract basis, freight allowed, 98% Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per lb. siticon Metal: Contract basis per f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c, Spot prices 5 Contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 jp; 2% iron; carlots 13.00c, ton freight allowances; open-hearth 
cents per Ib. higher. r on ——~ - ~ po cans. jots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less grade $2.70: special grade $2.80: 
Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. py oan —— a 0c ashington, 200 Ibs. 14.00c. Spot prices %-cent highly-special grade $2.90. 
contained columbium in gross ton * sir higher. -_ Vanadium Pentoxide: Technica) 
lots, contract basis, ¥.0.b. Niagara Molybdenum Powder: 99% per Ib. Silicon Briquets: Contract basis; in grade 88-92 per cent V,O,; con- 
Falls, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots in 200-Ib. kegs, f.0.b. York, Pa. Carloads, bulk freight allowed, per tracts. any quantity, $1.10 per 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per lb. $2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under one tele te oor a Pa pound V,O, contained; spot 5 cents 
le 66-70% ; per Ib. con- +s 3 eelamsiga less 200-Ib. lots per Ib. 4.25¢. | Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
: (Vie; De Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on Spot \%4-cent per Ib. higher on less- phasis carloads bulk. per gross ton 


tained chromium in carloads, freight 


allowed, 4-6% carbon 13.00c; ton 
lots 13.75c; less-ton lots 14.00c; 
less than 200-Ib. lots 14.25c. 66- 
72%, low carbon grades: 
Less 
Car Ton Less 200 
loads lots ton lbs. 
2% C 19.50¢ 20.25¢ 20.75¢ 21.00c 
1% C 20.50¢ 21.25¢ 21.75¢ 22.00c 
0.20% C. 21.50¢ 22.25¢ 22.75c¢ 23.00c 
0.10% C. 22.50c 23.25¢ 23.75c¢ 24.00c 


: Spot is 4c higher 


Chromium briquets: Contract basis 
in carloads per Ib., 
8.25c; packed 8.50c; gross ton lots 
; less-ton lots 9.00c; less 200- 
Ib. lots 9.25c. Spot prices %-cent 
higher. 
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18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 


tons per carioad f.o.b. _ sellers’ 
works, with freight equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 


$58.50, spot $62.25 


Ferrophosphorus: 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.o.b. sellers’ works, 


with freight equalized with Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 
spot $80. 


Ferrosilicon: Contract basis in gross 
tons per carload, bulk, freight al- 
lowed; unitage applies to each 1% 
silicon above or below base. 


ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 

Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight allowed, 1%% carbon; in 
carloads per gross ton $135: ton 
lots $147.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. 


Silico-manganese Briquets: Contract 
basis in carloads per pound, bulk 
freight allowed 5.80c; packed 6.05c; 
ton lots 6.30c; less-ton lots 6.55c; 
less 200-lb. lots 6.80c. Spot prices 
%4-cent higher. 

Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 

Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
per lb any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., per lb. contained 
titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 


$102.50: packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 

Zirconium alley: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%-cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
lb. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 
of alloy: carlots 10.00c; ton lots 
10.50c, less ton lots, 11.00c 

Borosil: 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 
Si., $7 Ib. cont Bo., f.o.b. Philo, “\ 


STEEL 














Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore (city) 
Baltimore (country) 
Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Bethlehem, Pa.* 
Claymont, Del.* 
Coatesville, Pa.* 
Buffalo (city) 
Buffalo (country) 
Pittsburgh (city) 
Pittsburgh (country) 
Cleveland (city) 
Cleveland (country) 
Detroit 

Omaha (city) 
Omaha (country) 
Cincinnati 
Youngstown, O.* 
Middletown, O.* 
Chicago (city) 
Chicago (country) 


Milwaukee 
St. Paul 
St. Louis 


Indianapolis (city) 
Indianapolis (country) 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Birmingham (city) 
Birmingham (country) 
New Orleans (city) 
New Orleans (country) 
Houston, Tex. 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco (city) 
San Francisco (covntry) 
Tacoma 

Seattle (city) 


ROWDMDw 





MARKET PRICES 








WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


_—-— 


SRRRBES Hot rolled bars 


= 


C2eEHMAw 
yuan % Structural shapes 
SSaag 


3.80" 
4.05' 
3.45" 


$.40' 
3.30° 
3.40° 
3.30" 
3.58" 
3.58 
3.65! 
4.15' 
4.05" 
3.68: 


3.55? 
3.45' 
3.68" 
8.80? 
3.69" 
3.70" 
3.45" 
3.95° 
$.55° 
3.455 
3.90* 
3.80* 
4.25° 
4.60* 
4.357 
4.25" 
4.45° 
4.45° 


- 


Reuss Plates 


COMMA 


.80’ 


2. 3 z 2 + 
fi i. & a: if 
, 3 £5 25 ls : 
- aad a 
a 3s ds. ds. is e8 
F 2S £88 285 S35. F5 
sc sca =T< =e 2 é 
- ma soft sce ses 3 
5.66' 3.71: 4.06" 5.06" 5.11" 4.68" 
5.56" 3.58 3.96" 3.96" 5.00" 4.60" 
5.25' $.55' $.95* 445' 4.90" 4.63" 
5.25! 3.50" 4.00" 4.35' 5.05" 5.00” 
5.25? $.25' 4.00' 4.35' 4.75" 5.007" 
5.35' 3.60' 4.10° 4.45 5.15" 5.10” 
5.45" 3.85' 4.10" 4.10° 5.40" 4.50" 
5.25' 8.25' 8.82! 3.82" 4.75" 4.30" 
5.25' 3.15 8.82' 3.82' 4.65" 4.20" 
5.00" 8.35 8.60" 3.60" 4.75" 4.00" 
4.90 8.25' 8.50' 3.50" 4.65" 4.00" 
5.18' $.35' 8.50' 3.50' 4.62" 4.05™" 
5.18% 8.25' $3.50" 3.50" 4.62" 3.95™ 
5.27! 3.43: 8.43! 3.68' 4.84" 4.30" 
5.75' 3.85? 4.20' 4.20° 5.52” 4.77™ 
5.65! 38.75 4.10" 4.10° 5.52” 4.77™ 
5.28" 8.42 3.67: 3.67' 4.92” 4.37" 
‘ , 4.40" 
° $.25' 3.50" 8.50" 4.40" 
5.15' 8.25' 3.60 3.60' 4.85" 4.10™ 
5.05' 3.15' 8.50" 3.50° 4.75” 4.00" 
5.28" 3.38! $8.73" 3.73' 4.98" 4.23™ 
5.40? 8.50° 3.85? 3.85? 5.00" 4.85* 
5.29" 8.89' 8.74 3.74 4.99" 4.24™ 
5.30' 3.45! 3.753 3.75 5.01" 4.25™ 
5.05' 8.20' 8.50" 3.50 5.01" 4.00" 
5.715 3.85° 4.10 4.10° 5.25" 4.66" 
5.885 8.455 8.70° 3.70° 4.75" 4.78" 
5.83° 3.35° 8.60 3.60 4.75" 4.78" 
5.85* $.95* 4.20 4.20° 5.25™ 4.95" 
5.75* 3.85* 4.10¢ 4.10° 5.15" 4.95" 
550° 3.75* 430° 4.30° 5.25" 5.43" 
7.15* 4.95* 4.90* 6.70 5.95" 7.15° 
6.35' 4.55' 4.50° 4.50° 6.60" 7.55" 
6.25" 4.45' 4.40° 440° 6.50" 7.45" 
6.50° 4.65° 4.25¢ 5.45° 5.70° 6.63** 
6.50° 4.65° 4.35° 5.45¢ 5.70° 6.63" 


1941 


a 
cn 
= 
eo 
~ 
= 
c= 
~ 
= 
r> 
—_ 


eu 
_——@ 


$.52 


3.54 
3.83 
3.61 


5.00 


hot bars 


300 series 


A 
2 


1 
S] 
a 

. 


9.55" 
9.80° 





AISI hot bars 


3100 series 


8.55% 
8.80° 


8.00" 


*Basing point cities against which warehouses equalized freight as ef April 16, 1941, and which must now be used in calculating lowest com- 


bination prices. 


NOTE—AIll prices except cold-rolled strip and AISI hot-rolled bars fixed by 


Schedule No. 49. 


BASE QUANTITIES 


\—400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; *—any quantity; 
1999 pounds; 
™ 400 to 39,999 pounds; *—under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 pounds; 
500 to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle to 39,999 pounds; "—150 to 


*—300 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 3999 pounds; *—300 to 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer ‘ $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer .. 4.45 
High phosphorus ; 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56- 
63%, contract 13.00 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 


55% Fe., 6-10% Mang Nom. 
N. African low phos. Nom, 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to 60% Nom, 


Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00c 
Tungsten Ore 
Chinese wolframite, per 
short ton unit, duty 
paid $24.00 
Chrome Ore 
(Equivalent OPA schedules): 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., or Ta- 
coma, Wash. 
(S/S paying for discharging; dry 
basis; subject to penalties if guar- 
antees are not met.) 


Indian and African 
48% 2.8:1 j ; 41.00 
Gee Bee cece “s 43.50 





March 29, 1943 


48% 


44% 
45% 
48% 
50% 


Desig- 


nation 


1330 


NE 8020 
/E 8442 
/E 8613 
E 8720 
E 9255 
i 9262 
, 9415 
/E 9442 
‘E 9587 
-E 9630 
1E 9642 


no ratio 
South African (Transvaal) 
no ratio 
no ratio 
no ratio 
no ratio 
Brazilian—nominal 
44% 2.5:1 lump 
48% 3:1 lump 
Rhodesian 
45% 
48% 


no ratio 
no ratio 
48% 3:1 lump 
Domestic 
48% 


(f.0.b. Columbus, 
1 


Office of Price Administration in amendment 


2249 pounds; “—15@ to 1499 poun 
to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle to 14 


No. 


10 to 


Revised Price 


; 4—three to 24 bundles; “—450 
pounds; ''—one to nine bundles; 


*one to six bundles; “—100 to 749 pounds; ™—300 to 1999 pounds; 


"1500 to 39,999 pounds; “—1500 to 1999 
39,999 pounds; *—400 to 1499 pounds; 


31.00 less $7 freight allowance 
27.40 Manganese Ore 
28.30 Including war risk but not duty, 
31.00 cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.o.b. 
32.80 cars, New Orleans and Mobile; 5 
cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, 
33.65 Philadelphia, New York; adjustments 
43.50 for analysis variations. (Based on 
28.30 OPA schedules. ) 
31.00 Brazilian, 48% 73.8 
43.50 Brazilian, 46% 71.8¢ 
Mont.) Caucasian, 51% 75.3c 
43.50 Caucasian, 50% 74.8¢ 


=} 


South African, 
South African 


48% 


Sulphide conc., Ib., 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


Carbon 


28-.33 


.18-.23 
40-.45 
.12-.17 
.13-.18 
.50-.60 
.55-.65 
.13-.18 
40-.45 
.35-.40 
.28-.33 
40-.45 
Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, 


Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent 


Mn. 


1.60-1.90 
.00-1.30 
.30-1.60 
.70- .90 
.70- .90 
.75-1.00 
-75-1.00 
.80-1.10 
.00-1.30 
.20-1.50 
.20-1.50 
1.30-1.60 


ed 






Si. Cr. Ni 

.20-.35 

20-.35 

.20-.35 : 

.20-.35 .40-.60 .40-.70 
.20-.35 .40-.60 .40-.70 
.80-2.20 , 

.80-2.20 .20-.40 , 
.40-.60 .20-.40 .20-.50 
.40-.60 .20-.40 .20-.50 
.40-.60 .40-.60 40-.70 
.40-.60 .40-.60 

.40-.60 .40-.60 


2 ons 


Billets 


perGT 


$2.00 

9.00 
18.00 
15.00 
16.00 

8.00 
13.00 
16.00 
17.00 
24.00 
16.00 

7.00 


48% 
46% 
(Duty Free) 


unds; ™—1000 to 
0 to 


1999 pounds; 


under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, any quantity is base 


50% 
48% f.o.b. mines 
Molybdenum 
Mo. cont., 


Bars 
per 


100 Ib 


~~ 


— i ee 
23 .°@ 


Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 


Billets 
per GT 


$19.00 


28.00 
25.00 
26.00 


26.00 
27.00 
34.00 
26.00 
27.00 


per 100 lIb., on finished products and $54 per gross ton on 
semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per 100 Ib. and dollars per gross ton in semifinished. No 
prices quoted on vanadium alloy. 
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MARKET 





PRICES 


NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 





Copper: Electrolyti r Lake from producers in Silver: Open market, N. Y 144.75¢ pe ime Nickel Chioride: 100-1b ezs ID DIS 
carlots 12.00c, Del. Conn less carlots 12.12, 18.00c Ib., de 

refinery; dealers may add %c for 5000 Ibs. to Platinum: $36 per ounce 

carload; 1000-4999 Ibs. 1c; 500-999 1%c; 0-499 Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs nd é aS, UK de 


2c, Casting, 11.75c, refinery for 20,000 Ibs., or 
more, 12.00c less than 20,000 Ibs 


= Sw)-G909 590 Ok 4W)-409 Sik 1 199 61.00k 
l:idium: $165 per troy unce 00 ) 2 } 9.5 0-1 l 





t 


» . 4 per tr ur 1 : 400-11 
Brass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents Palladium: 524 pe sts — ner a 100 Ib. kegs 39.50 
per hundred freight allowance: add ! for 
—e than 20 tons a 5_ (No 115) —-—~ Sodium Stannate: 100 OO-1D. GrUMSs Gb, oUK 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50e; 80-10-10 (No. 305) Rolled Drawn, Extruded Products fo) ton ots 33.50 
14.2% Navy G (No. 225) 16.75 Navy M : 
(No. 245) 14.75c¢ No. 1 yellow (No 105 






















































> (Copper br: product pri t i r , ’ 
= 10.00c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75 5 dat : tang tea: ae “ sonar Zine Cyanide 100-Ib Kegs DIS AP 
= 12.00c, Conn for copper. Freight prepaid or » Niagara F . 
© 100 Ibs. or more.) 
- Zine: Prime western 8.25 select 
: cial 8. 50« te . > 8 . ” } 
= _ lal ; ro ~~ ate ; Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48 
3 > 15 “oy “y - ~— =a. © commercial bronze, 90 21.07 95 21.2% Scrap Metals 
{ » > w - 
=| ~ _10,000-20,000 0.2% 2000-10, 000 » 4 red brass. 80 15x g5 0). 366 phosph 
= u ar 2000 0.50 A © —_ : . ‘ 
a) — _ bronze, Grades A B 5 6. 2h Everdu! Brass Mill Allowances Prices ess hat 
> Herculoy, Duronze or equiv. 26.00c; naval brass 15. OO% bs. f b. shipping point Add ‘xc for 
= Lead: Common 6.3% corroding or chemical, 24.50c: manganese bronze 28.00 Muntz met 15.000-40.000 Ibs le 10, 001 bs r more 
= 6. 40 E. St. Louis for carlots idd 5 points 22.75¢c; nickel silver 5 26. 50« 
= for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Milwaukee- ' 
>) P ow ‘ 4 = one ” . 8 . . - a ‘ t . | ‘ e.g, 
pemoreas | Gietri s — i go for A ap vee Rods: Copper hot-rolled 17.37% old-rolled Heavy Ends Turnir 
c > j re » oY > | ~ a I iv> ( l zs 
: A! ron Detroit area New Jersey New York 18.37c: yellow brass 15.01c: commercial bronze 
5 State rexas Pacific Coast Richmond In a0 21. 32% re) 21. 5k red brass 80 Copp 10.25 li ”) 9.000 
- " j ) ‘ r ) 2 r rr , J , 7 
dianapolis Kok« m add 20 points for Bir 0). 40% 20.61c; phosphor bronze Grade inne Copp © o ’ , 
2 mingham Connecticut Bost on-Worcester > . : . . Ye Brass S.f 8 Bio 
: . ye NJ H i - A 3 5 Everdur, Herculoy, Duronz« 
Springfield ew ampshire Rhode Island r equiv Naval brass 19.12 manga ( ‘ t ‘ 
nese bronze ‘ Muntz metal 18.87c; nick« ou >. Raed pd 
Primary Aluminum: 09 plus, ingots 15.0tk silver 5 2 5 OO 1 250 8.75 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94 mir Red Brass, 85 1. 5.500 S ’ 
$ 5k >| } 000 r ove ‘ i ide . Red Brass. & | RZ RTS 8 375 
l y cle Past 10 bs, and over idd 2 Seamless Tubing: Copper 21 vellow yrass 4 eal . , o ) 7 
2000-9999 Ibs.; lc less than 2000 Ibs > 99 mmercial bronze 90 3 47c: red Mi neta ‘ 
oa. aan ( 1 ere oan ronZe , +4 eu N ke ~ . - iNew) 16> 
brass SO 22.80c, 85 23.01 } , 5 | 14 «OF ' . » 7% 
Secondary Aluminum: Al! grades 15.00c per : : ‘ 
< caret as Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.8 architec equivalent ». 000 Ved 
{ ) I ‘ 
‘ . ype bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c, Munt Nay brass 8 OS SOK 00 
(No grade 1 metal 20. 12 Naval brass 20.37% r } r ~ ) mn yn 
ce ingot (99 
ers in notchbirs Ang! s and Channels: Yell: brass 27.98 
ngot conta mercial bronze %O  ST¢ =) 7S re ‘ i i 4 
971 1475 . yi =. Other than Brass Mill Scrap ces api 
2 ‘ br St) 28. 64 SSD JS St " ‘ ‘ ry y } epecif . 
7 w).a ease . m é me n ) ss I i 
~ = - nd ‘ b S pi 
Grade 5 (less than &5 12.50c. Above Copper Wire: Bare, soft b. Eastern mills / "Ob 
. rr 1 j a = ‘ shipmer é yi he ‘ ’ 
' 1).O000) Ibs I nore 1dd af 10,000 ‘arlots 15.37 PF less-cal ts 15.87 ‘ veat he < 1 OND wees , ome : <} - 
Ibs c¢ 1000-10,000 Ibs le less thar proof fob Eastern mills sriote iT OM ' . 
1000 Ibs. Prices include freight at irload rate less-carlots 17.30k magnet. delivere: irlots = ’ 
ip te i cents per hundred 17. 7k 15.000 Ds r more 17.75 SS 
ts 18.25 G t : 
Magnesium: Commer lly pure 98 stand 7 , : - 
ird ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.) 20.50¢ Ib 1dd Aluminum Shecis and Circles: 2s and 3s, ff aren i 
lc for special shapes and sizes neluding 3-lb nil finish bas 1.000 Ibs r more ie ‘ 
ngot and 1 b. round ingot neendiary b sheet widths s ind ted ‘ eters 
illoy 23.40c, 50-50 magnesium-aluminum 23 nd large G I s t SS ’ 7 
ASTM BS80-41T No. 11 25.00c, ASTM B94 n t t ale U ¢ na 0 
No 1 oO Ok ill thers 23.00 Prices for > OK boxes, cocks t ets be 
P Gage Widt Shects Circles . . : 
100 Ibs more r 25-100 Ibs rdd 10k fi oa a “ net , at 2 
‘ ; 12”.48 1 - 
ess than 25 Ibs mn neendiary bomb alloys ‘ 
o.b. plant any quantity: cairload freight rat 8-1 12"-48 3. 70 
hers 500 Ibs nore 11-12 ~b 1 t. <1! A ‘ s Adn 
13-14 °%G” -48 5. SO) ’ : 4 mt - 
= > 1 ‘ ! é sé Tors ) ss I ~ ‘ 
w York in 5-tor 1S- 1 «My oe ~< , ens es 7 ss 6.25 
l 18 a» ‘De! ri U W 
vey 20 me - ! eset ) nze a 
Ibs.. Ll*on 5 19-20 24” -49 OQ Rx : On , 
0 Grade a9 8 1] 2 om a ‘ 1] 1 i y y est b 
0 T 
Ss), 52.00 ade B a ae a ye - : ) s (he ' ; 6.50 
es ae y. 25.60  ) 
l ( ae ¢ Cornis & 
refine 51 62 Grade » 990-9974 n 
re ined 51.62 %2 ; at rs 1 1 - . - Lead Products: Prices | bbers i sheets 
' a ow Oo ( > , ‘ , 
1.12%c, Grade E, bel ’ 9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New Yor! Aluminum Serap; Prices | . 
8.50c Philadelphia, Baltimore, Roches ind nent, respective S Than IM 
Antimony American bulk irlots f.o.b Buffalk 8 75c. Chicag Cleveland. W est bs 1000-20,000 Ibs ' 0) 
Lared lex 99.0-99.8 grade 14.5(k 19.8 Boston nt s ’ r S é ss s 1 "L 
ind over ‘(arsenic 0.05 max no other im 11.0 11.50 S is ) 10.50 
purity to exceed 0.1 15.00c. Add 4c for less Sine Pre@ucts: Sheet | = 12.15 my 11.00 borings ind turnings “1 8. Kk 
4 . i i a! >, 1A " 
: eae to ' for 9000.994 | » | ni we solids 7 » 0k 1 ’ 
ark s t 10.000 Ibs I 999.294 bs Ibs and over deduct 7 Ribbor ad otels " i i s ) " " 
) 2 |} le ngs , , 2 OO 
-c for <25 IDS. and [ess 12.2 1000-Ib ots deduct 1 6000 Ibs . . 
9000) Ibs ; 18, OOK IDs ; cal ids i i 
Nickel: Electrolyti cathodes 99.5 [.0.D ver 7 Boiler plate (not vel 12 tons Lead Scrap Pr es | b nt shipmer 
refinery 35.00c Ib.: pig and shot produced from ind over 11.00« 1-3 tons 12.006 500-2000 Ibs For soft nd hard lea Man cable lead 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00 F’’ nickel shot 12.5 100-500 Ibs 13.00% inder 10K bs leduct om from basil S 
or ingot for additions to cast ron 54. OOK 14.00c. Hull plate ver 1 idd lec t boiler fined met 
Monel shot 28.00c plate prices 
Zine Serap: Ne ppings ! i we | D 
Mercury: Prices per 76-lb. flask |! b. point point f shipment 1d ent 10,000 Ibs 
shipment or entry. Domestic produced in Calif H M i] ! Y r New lie-cast scrayl radiator grilles 
Oreg Wash Idaho, Nev Ariz. $191 pro Plating aterials 5 dd c¢ 20,00 r mol Unswveated 
duced in Texas, Ark. $193. Foreign, produced a iross, die cast slab 5.80c any quantit 
in Mexico, duty paid, $193 Chromic Acid: 99.75 flake iel i ids 
16.25c; 5 tons ind over 16.7% 1-5 tons 17.25% 
> an . -- Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices Db. po sni} 
: 100 Ibs. to 1 ton 17.75¢; under 400 Ibs. 18. 25« f 
Arsenic: Prime, white, 99 irlots, 4.00¢ Ib nent idd c for 2000 Ibs r more nick 
. > . ' or cupro-nicke shipped t ne time r 
Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs iel Va “ff : 
> -a 4 = = . > { ss I rr ‘ re | nvewr rs 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25 Be., $15 Ib. cor 17.62 untrimmed 18.12% electro-deposited 0. OOK t ‘ 
tained Be 17.37% le ers ren Y 
Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates Copper Carbonate: 52-54 meta 1; 250 Ib Nickel: oS ‘ ke 
rods, slabs, sticks and all other regular’’ barrels 20.50 ppe OD. F-S ' . R.A . 
straight or flat forms 90.00c lb., del.; anodes nuICKe : ned 
balls, discs and all other special or patented Copp-r Cyanide: 70-71 cu 100-lb. kegs 
shapes 95.00c Ib. del bbls. 34.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls Cupro-nickel: 90 more mbined nicke ! 
pper 2h UK per bD nt ned r Ke plus 
Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.11 Ib 100 Ibs r mor Sodium Cyanide: 96°, 200-lb. drums 15.00« 8.00c per Ib. contained ppel ess than 90 
on contract, $1.50 Ib 10,000-Ib. lots 13.00e f.0.b. Niagara Falls combined nickel and pper 26, 00k ntained 
nickKe nis 
Indium: 99.5°, $10 per troy ounce Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib ots ast and 
rolled carbonized 47.00 rolled lepolarized Monel: Ni 1 istings, turnings 15.0%k 
Gold: | S. Treasury, $35 per ounce 18. OOK ppings 20.00 soldered sheet 18. 00« 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 122 


With April rollings closed, some sheet 
producers are now scheduling well into 
May on CMP orders, despite the fact 
that a number of larger consumers have 
not yet obtained allotment numbers for 
delivery beyond April and in some cases 
not even for April. It appears the lat- 
ter must rely on inventories or suffer 
loss of pr duction. 

Some observers find that smaller con- 
sumers have been more successful than 
larger users in obtaining CMP numbers 


for entire second quarter. This is be- 


lieved to be due to complications in cer- 
tifying 


their large diversity of orders 








Many of them are subcontractors as well 
as primes and with products to buy in 
copper and aluminum as well as steel 
they have found progress difficult. 

Warehouses are meeting difficulty in 
covering needs for products in the B 
classification, such as galvanized sheets, 
due to absence of regulations. 

Continued heavy diversion of con- 
tinuous mill capacity to plate produc- 
tion contributes to sheet shortage but an 
easing of this situation is expected by 
the end of second quarter as plate de- 
mand is believed about to level off. 

Indications have appeared from Wash- 
ington recently that restrictions on pro- 
duction of some durable consumer goods, 
such as refrigerators, washing machines 





Tremendous strength combined with absolute pre- 





cision results in velvety smooth operation when you 
“ride the load’”” on AMERICANS. 
jected to terrific strains and impacts will give smoother, 
longer, safer, lower-cost service when AMERICAN 
Heavy-Duty Roller Bearings are on the job. Proving that 
this is so, no manufacturer has ever had to abandon the use of 
AMERICANS when once adopted. Inquiries are welcomed. 


Equipment sub- 


ROLLER BEARING COMPANY — Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Pacific Coast Office: 1718 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


AMERICAN 


Heavy-Duty ROLLER BEARINGS 












and other lines, will be relaxed when 
steel production increases as new capaci- 
ty comes into the picture. Production 
of guns, shells, tanks and other military 
products is said to be ahead of schedule 
and some relaxation may be expected 
if this is the case, freeing steel for other 
uses, 

Producers of galvanized sheets who pe- 
titioned for an increase of $10 per ton 
to meet increased cost have received no 
response from Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. The plea is that the price of 
semifinished steel and zinc does not per- 
mit production of galvanized sheets, 
particularly in lighter gages, under pres- 
ent ceiling prices. Though experience 
differs galvanized sheets of 20 gage or 
lighter are sold at a loss. Small mills 
indicated in the program to concentrate 
galvanized production do not favor the 
plan unless prices are adjusted so they 


can at least break even on the entire 
range of gages. Manpower is another 
factor, many workers having been lost 


to smaller producers because of slack 
employment. 

Non-integrated sheet mills are in 
worse position as to semifinished supply 
especially in open-hearth grades. Besse- 
mer sheet bars have been available in 
larger supply but their use has not been 
entirely satisfactory, depending on _ the 
type and amount of fabrication and the 
technique used by the fabricator. 

An eastern Pennsylvania metalworker 
has placed 1300 tons of paint-grip gal- 
vanized sheets for bomb rack assemblies 
with a Midwestern mill. 


Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 123 


While plate orders are coming in 
more freely as the deadline for May 
rolling approaches producers believe ton- 
nage will not be as heavy as at the prior 
month end as buyers seek to keep in- 
ventories down as much as possible in 
switching to CMP. Although most or- 
ders now being received are under CMP 
a considerable number are being sent in 
under PRP, which means filing of form 
No. 298. Consumers can continue to 
use these forms if they desire next month 
when they apply for June tonnage, but 
not after that time, as all rolling after 
June must be under CMP. 

Meanwhile various orders are being 
filed with both a CMP allotment num- 
her and No. 298 forms, despite the fact 
the former is all that is necessary. Sell- 
ers ascribe this to confusion as to what 
is required, with consumers sending in 
both to be on the safe side. Sellers 
assert this makes extra work, not only 
for the buyers, but for themselves as 
they must check through the No. 298 
forms for duplications. 


Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 122 

Most leading carbon bar sellers are 
now well booked into May on CMP 
orders which take preference over those 
with PRP ratings. Cold-drawn bar sell- 
ers are still further ahead, with nothing 
available now before June, as these proc- 
essors had until the 25th of this month 
in which to get in their specifications f 
hot-rolled bars for May drawing. As a 
matter of fact, a substantial percentag« 
of the tonnage drawn in that month 


will not be available for shipment until 
cold-drawn 


June; in the case of alloy 





STEEL 


























bars, delivery schedules are at least 30 
days behind that. 

So far only the Navy appears to have 
done much about getting CMP ratings for 
third quarter. Little Army tonnage 
has been certified under CMP for that 
period, it is said, and small tonnage in 
other directions. 

The percentage of CMP orders with re- 
lation to those with PRP ratings is in- 
creasing rapidly and a general effort is 
being made to get old orders certified 
under the new plan as rapidly as possi- 
ble. So heavy have been CMP orders 
and the validation of old contracts under 
CMP that order departments of steel 
mills are having difficulty in keeping 
pace. Some mills do not know yet pre- 
cisely where they stand with respect to 
shipments and as a result there have 
been delays in acknowledgment of or- 
ders which has caused buyers concern. 

The supply situation on large diameter 


bars continues unchanged and fairly 
tight. Virtually all this tonnage is mov- 
ing on directives. There has been a 


slight easing in supplies of large diame- 
ter bars shipped to warehouses. Smaller 
diameter material is in considerably bet- 
ter supply, with a much smaller propor- 
tion of material moving on directives. 


Pipe... 


Pipe Prices, Page 123 


East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, has 
awarded 22,500 tons of 20-inch line pipe 


to Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. This is for a natural 
gas line from Maumee, O., to a point 


near Cleveland, connecting with its lines 
from West Virginia and will convey gas 
originating in the Texas fields 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 125 

Demand for wire products is heavy and 
CMP orders with allotment numbers 
are increasing. While some of this ton- 
nage covers and is entered for full sec- 
ond quarter, production schedules are 
concentrated on tonnage for April de- 
livery. 

In fine wire specialties producers are 
confronted by production problems in 
meeting delivery on the approximately 
30 per cent of the quarter's require- 
ments wanted by numerous consumers 
in April. Much of the semifinished 
has to be ordered special, requiring 
six to eight weeks, and processing in 
the wire mill takes four to six weeks 
more. Thus it would appear mills will 
be hard put to ship part of the specialty 
tonnage before late second quarter. 

Orders for bullet core steel are heavy; 
this material is annealed especially hard 
and in sizes up to one-half inch is stiff 
and difficult to draw. Large tonnage 
items also include rope wires of all types, 
signal wire, barrage cable and nails, de- 
mand for the latter holding. Rods are 
distributed by directives and numbered 
CMP orders are tightening the supply, 
notably in heavier sizes, with little ton- 
nage available against straight ratings 


as high as AA-1l. 
Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 123 


Class I railroads on March 1 had 
19,329 new freight cars on order, author- 
ized by the War Production Board, com- 
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sared with 70,602 on the same date 
fast year. This included 8953 hoppers, 
8428 gondolas, 1745 flats, 60 plain box 
cars and 143 miscellaneous cars. They 
also had on order 499 new locomotives, 
against 651 a year ago. Of these 352 
were steam units and 147 electric and 
diesel. A year ago orders included 300 
steam and 351 electric and diesel. 

The roads put 2996 new cars in serv- 
ice in January and February, compared 
with 17,405 in the same period in 1942. 
Locomotives placed in service in these 
two months totaled 99, of which 83 were 
steam and 16 electric and diesel. In the 
same period last year 115 were put in 
service, 46 steam and 69 electric and 
diesel. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 123 


Fairly large volume of structural ma- 
terial is now being shipped from mills 
to warehouses. Probably the largest 
volume of structural moving against new 
business from small tonnage or- 
ders handled mainly through warehouses 
Large jobs are practically nonexistent. 
Backlog of orders on structural mill 
hooks continues to decline, with the ex- 
ception of special shapes for shipbuild- 
ing. Most structural fabricators are hope- 
ful that the more liberal policy of the 
War Production Board will begin to 
show results soon in the form of a larger 
number of approved new structural jobs 


arises 





AVOID LONG HEAT TIME AND 
SOFT HEATS with 


nO.348 MEXICAN GRAPHITE 


@ Stabilize your acid open-hearth practice and 


eliminate many of the faults that cut in on the 


quality of your steels and interfere with its 


production. Soft heats and long heat time are 


but two of the discrepancies that respond to 


No. 348 Mexican Graphite. Clogged checkers, 


hot roofs and high sulphur are minimized... . 


all this while adding carbon to your charge 


with confidence. 


No. 348 Mexican Graphite being the densest 


carbon obtainable, takes up a relatively small 


amount of furnace space. When working scrap 


heats, foaming and gassy reactions are done 


away with. 


Being free of phosphorous and 


sulphur, this special Graphite product insures 


improved steel quality 


Permit a USG 


engineer to prescribe for your immediate 


requirements! 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
U.S.A. 














They are watching particularly for an 


highway construction work, 
items for 


Increase In 

nasmuch as this is one of the 
, 

made 


which more steel is b ig avail- 


4 case is cited as >earing on the mor 


liberal use of steel in building, of an 


eastern architect recently advised by the 
government to redesign a war plant for 
greater use of steel, with the explana- 


] ? 
tion that steel was not as scarce as wood 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 124 


While sellers have not had time to an 
alyze April pig iron allocations they 
report that for March there has been 
little pressure for iron, with some con- 
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sumers requesting postponement of ship- 
ments to the end of the period and in a 
few cases asking delay of shipment to 


April 


All classes ot melters are well satis- 
fied with their supply, including most 
producers of non-war castings. Stove 


operating at a relatively high 
through 


makers are 
rate, which is likely to continue 


April 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 123 


Large stocks of canned foods held by 
packers as a result of government freeze 
orders and the relatively slow move- 
ment of canned foods under point ra- 
tioning are holding up normal shipments 





OKE OVEN 





QUENCHING 


Ore Transfer Cars 
Scale Charging Cars 


Electrically erated Cars for 


Every Haulage Purpose 


The ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 





ENGINEERS 


1100 IVANHOE RD 


130 


EQUIPMENT 





All Atlas Coke Oven Equipment is of heavy-duty 
construction permitting the peak operating conditions 
required in today's stepped-up production schedules. 
As a result of years of experience, Atlas is able to 
design and build equipment, to meet the require- 
ments of each particular coke plant. Detailed infor- 
mation available on request. 


Other ATLAS Products 
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CARS 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Locomotives for 
Switching and Interplant 
Haulage 


Turntables 





MANUFACTURERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 





of cans which would be made at this 
time of year. As a result, tin plate pro- 
ducers are not receiving orders to cover 
the allotted volume of tin plate in so 
large a volume as they had anticipated 

Production is up, based on 
anticipated demand, as is normal! at this 
time of year. Larger quotas for second 
quarter are having their effect on mill op- 


moving 


erations. 

The export market for 
slow, considerably below 
annual production of export plate. This 
is regarded as normal by producers inas- 
much as demand is tapering at this sea- 
son in the southern hemisphere and it 
is expected last half will bring mors 
than enough business to fill export quo 


plate is still 
the estimated 


tas 

The electrolytic tin 
is moving along slowly, 
four units now producing and others on 
the verge of production 


plate program 
with at least 


Bolts, Nuts... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 125 


There is little change in backlogs he!d 
by bolt and nut producers. Order books 
are currently being converted from di- 
rectives and priority ratings to the Con 
trolled Materials Plan, with present ton- 
nages about 50 per cent under CMP 
Raw material stocks vary between 30 
and 60 days on most items and bolt pro- 
ducers feel that the conversion to CMP 
little effect on their inven 


materials, particularly in 


will have 
tories of raw 


the larger sizes 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 126 


' . 
While scrap supply s being main 
' la . li cnaitiens oe 
talned in no snortages eXI1S(, nproy 
ment in collections do not keep pa 


, , Tr 
with usual expansion at this season. This 


is attributed mainly to lack 


in vards and to fewer collectors being 
in the field, other employment having 
tempted them away from their usual 
work In a number of cases steelmak 
ire taking tonnage trom their serves 
though not to an ilarming extent In 
general, supply is of better grade than 
formerly as industrial grades predom 
nate 

Melters in the St. Louis dist ul 
receiving enough s« rap to support cur 
rent steel production, with little resor 
to reserves. Railroad s rap shipments 
have been heavier recently, mainly on 
allocations, high grade materials with 
considerable tonnage of rails Country 


collections are slow, probably a resu 
of seasonal farm activity 
Pittsburgh consumers find 
somewhat less than over the 
weeks. Material is being bought mor: 
actively and there are ftewer reyections 
particularly in the better grades In 


' 


the main, No. 1 heavy melting steel is 


? 
supply 


past rew 


in sufficient supply but there has been 
some shortage of low phos. Most cur- 
rent scrap is industrial, with relatively 
little from  wmiseellaneous collections 


Reports are conflicting as to the general 
situation, some observers predicting a 
definite shortage in the next few months 
and others that supply is adequate and 
that inferior grades are piling up 
Chicago consumers continue te dip 
into stocks as current receipts are not 
quite enough to balance steel produc- 
tion. An advanee of approximately 15 
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per cent in wages for yard labor has 
been granted by WLB petition of 
local scrap yards but it is doubted if 
this will suffice to hold workers against 
higher rates elsewhere. The increase is 
from 60 to 70 cents per hour for un- 
skilled labor and from 70 to 85 
for torchmen. 

WPB estimates that only three of the 
22 steel plants in the Chicago district 
have sufficient scrap inventories. The 
other 19 plants have less than the 30- 
day supply considered safe. 

Foundries in the Cincinnati district 
no longer are seeking scrap as offerings 
are ample and that from remote sour- 
ces, carrying high freight charges, is 
not acceptable. Some cast scrap is being 
refused by foundries. Boring and turn- 
ings are in oversupply, though they 
are being moved in most cases. 

Better weather has increased deliv- 
eries to consumers the Cleveland 
area, but receipts less than con- 
sumption in some stocks being 
drawn on. Heavy melting, cast and low 
phos grades are relatively scarce, with 
light material in large supply. Lack of 
yard workers limits processing. WPB 
Salvage Section reports that 42 counties 
in northern Ohio and western Pennsy]- 
vania, 250 scrap dealers involved, 
moved 120,500 tons in February, com- 
pared with 160,182 in January. In the 
same period automobile wreckers moved 
7888 tons, against 6410 tons in Janu- 
ary. They had on hand 8457 tons of 
loose scrap Feb. 28, against 9256 tons 
at the end of January. They bought 
3925 cars in February, compared with 
6137 in January. 

Allocations of steelmaking scrap from 
New York and New Jersey district 
are fewer and have been confined main- 
to eastern Pennsylvania. For the 
allocations to midwest mills 
halted. Scrap is not moving heav- 
to dealer yards but production of in- 
dustrial grades is high, most moving 
direct. The alloy turmings 

confused in the East, notably ni 
and there is little market for 


analvsis basis. Some are go- 


on 


cents 


99 


in 
are 


cases, 


nt 
nT 


situation 


turnings, 
I 


| 
these on an 


ing to 
shipped regular machine turn- 
ings but heavy production continues to 


up supplie Ss 


blast furnaces and some are 


as sh yp 


pipe 


Ferroalloys .. . 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 124 
Ohio Ferro-Alloys Corp., Canton, O., 
manufacturer of Simanal, alloy of sili- 
con, manganese and aluminum, an- 
nounces a_ reduction of ‘%-cent per 


pound, effective April 1. This makes the 
price in carlots 10c per pound; ton lots 
10%c and less than ton lots lle. The 
company also has placed on the market 
a new product, Borosil, an alloy contain- 
ing 3 to 4 per cent boron and 40 to 45 
per cent silicon. This is priced at $7 
per pound, f.o.b. Philo, O 


lron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 125 
Consumption of Lake Superior iron 
ore in February was 7,103,914 gross 


tons in the United States and Canada, 
according to the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association, Cleveland. This compares 
with the record figures of 7,765,174 tons 
in January and with 6,403,362 tons in 
February, 1942. The gain over last 
year was due to eight more blast fur- 
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naces being in service, six in the United 
States and two in Canada. Idle furnaces 
in the United States as of March 1 wer 
four, compared with ten a year ago 
Total ore stocks at furnaces and on 
Lake Erie docks March 1 were 32.743.294 
tons, compared with 39,742,766 tons a 
month earlier and 27,525,822 tons March 
1, 1942. Of the furnace stocks 26.702.- 
024 tons was held in the United States. 


compared with 22,986,559 tons a year 
ago. 

As of March 1 active blast furnaces 
in the United States numbered 177. 


compared with 175 a month earlier and 
171 a year earlier. Canadian stacks 
numbered nine, compared with seven a 
year ago 


At the Craine-Schrage Steel 
Company, as in modern plants 
everywhere, you'll find the 


Warehouse ... 


Warehouse 


is 


orders 
ware h rLESE 


Steel ware h ruse 
expected to | 


M-21-b-I 


} 


Prices, Page 
procedure 

* ( larifies 
ouvering 





125 

under ( MP 
| shortly by 
general steel 


products and M-21-b-II cov 


ering merchant trade products 

[hese orders will prescribe procedures 
not included in existing warehouse or 
ders and regulations ind will answer 
many questions about methods of ob 
taining stock replacements after April | 
It is likely that these will also be cov 
ered by additional CMP regulations 
which will supersede the M-21-b orders 

CMP regulation 4 establishes pro 
cedures to he followed by “ irehouses 


Hack Saws are MARVELS 


Add this Detroit plant to the long list of leading steel companies, forge shops and 
industrials that have standardized on MARVEL Metal-sawing Equipment 
you will find: a MARVEL No. 18 Saw, MARVEL No. 9A and No. 6A Heavy-duty High 
Speed Saws, and a MARVEL No. 8 Band Saw. 
of the country--MARVEL Sawing Machines predominate 


In this plant 


So it is in modern plants in all parts 


Whatever your metal sawing problem, whether cutting-off from bar stock or large 
billets, there are MARVEL Saws exactly suited to your needs. 
Sawing Engineer will gladly study your metal-cutting problems and recommend the 


Your local MARVEL 


most suitable methods and equipment to speed up your production. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO., “The Hack Saw People”’ 


Eastern Sales: 225 Lafayette St., N. Y. 


5700 Bloomingda‘e Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 









































in making sales of controlled materials 
after April 1. Methods by which ware- 
are to receive authorized ton- 
nages of steel mill products during sec- 
ond quarter are established in CMPL-85 

Regulations for placing orders with 
producers during quarter 
for third quarter delivery have not yet 
been issued. It is expected, however, 
that steel distributors may replace stocks 
to the extent of sales, even if sales ex- 
ceeded former quotas. 

Because of heavy demand for 
products for various war programs, most 
of which require mill shipments, the 
Requirements Committee of WPB has 
had to reduce the amount of steel which 
can be directed through warehouses 
during second quarter. In the 


houses 


second 


steel 


steel 


case © 


ANOTHER 








OIL COOLER 
equipped 


Hydraulic Press 
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carbon steel warehouses have been giv- 
en purchase authorizations representing 
83 per cent of first quarter, 1941, base 
period tonnage. 

Quotas assigned to warehouses under 
supplementary order M-21-b_ expire 
March 31. 

The CMP restriction limiting inven- 
tories among steel consumers to 60 
days’ forward requirements is expected 
to result in heavier demand on ware- 
houses as supply gaps in manufacturers’ 
stocks are ecoming more numerous. 

Expressed in terms of per cent of in- 
ventory to quota, the inventory position 
of steel warehouses from the December, 
1941, quarter through final quarter of 
1942 were 88, 84, 69, 59 and 74 per 
cent respectively. The trend continued 


CHOICE 
because 
they're 

V COMPACT 

VLIGHT 

VSTURDY 





ROSS HEATER & MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 
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upward during the first quarter this 


year. 


Nonferrous Metals ... 


Nonferrous Prices, Page 127 


Smelters and refiners of 13 nonferrous 
metals who now obtain their MRO sup- 
plies under the terms of order P-73 must 
henceforth submit their requirements in 
accordance with a _ revised procedure 
prescribed by WPB. They must now 
apply directly to the Mining Equipment 
Division for their requirements. 

WPB will assign a serial number to 
each smelter and refiner who is entitled 
to receive priority assistance under pro- 
visions of P-73. Outstanding serial num- 
bers will remain in effect until further 
notice. Serial-numbered producers must 
submit their requirements for MRO sup- 
plies on the new form PD-760 and must 
submit written applications for machin- 
ery and equipment. Material or equip- 
ment acquired under P-73 may not be 
disposed of by resale except to another 
smelter or refiner or with approval of 
the Mining Equipment Division. 

WPB has authorized continuance of 
zine dust allocations after March 31 un- 
der provisions of order M-l1-L as 
amended. Allocations certificates will 
be issued as usual by WPB to consumers 
on or about April 1 for delivery during 
that month. Applications for allocations 
must still be made on PD-755 before 
fifteenth of the month preceding the 
calendar month in which delivery is 
wanted 


Steel in Europe ... 


London — (By Radio) — Bookings of 
steel for second quarter in Great Britain 
are extensive. The situation in heavy 
structural steel is easier. Expansion in 


production of alloy steels for armament 
continues as demand grows. Sheet de- 
mand is active. Rerollers are drawing 
on their reserves of semifinished steel to 
meet demands of their customers The 
situation in heavy steel scrap has eased 
considerably. 


Pacific Coast... 


Seattle—Jobbing houses report a 
steady demand for all items. Deliveries 
of bars and shapes have improved and 
the situation is easier. Plates and sheets 
are scarce and wholesalers are unable 
to meet demands. Cold-finished steel 





continues tight and there appears no 
immediate prospect of larger supplies 
Fabricators state that the market is 


flat, no projects being up for figures 
Tacoma has awarded 250 tons for radial 
gates and hoists for the Nisqually power 
project to the Worden-Allen Co., Mil- 
waukee, and 150 tons for girders for 
three steel bridges for a Milwaukee rail- 
road relocation job, to Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co., Seattle, Tacoma furnish- 
ing the materials. Also for the Nisqually 
project, Tacoma has received one bid 
for 100 tons or more of plates, penstocks 
and other equipment. Western Pipe & 
Steel Co.’s offer of $31,056, is pending 

Rolling mills are turning out occa- 
sional small lots of reinforcing bars. One 
plant has withdrawn from rolling rein- 
forcing bars and its entire capacity is 
devoted to merchant bars, angles, flats 
and other items needed in large tonnages 
by shipyards. Merchant bar sales con- 
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CLEANBLAST 


TEMPERED 
nen SHOT ..2 G2]? 


ROUGH CLEANING 
DELICATE FINISH 


“Cleanblast” is used by a large number 





of manufacturers in many applications 
ranging from rough cleaning of heavy 
steel or iron castings to the delicate 
finish required on finished gears after 
they are treated. It is also used in many 


cases on fabricated metal parts where 











blasted finishes are required 


ALLOY METAL ABRASIVE COMPANY 


: 311 W. HURON ST. ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 








Why is 
METAL SPINNING 


ome rulele1a¢- lil ace 
Industry Today? 


) ‘ —it saves the cost of expensive tools—elim- 
CAN ET ee inates time-consuming tooling operations— 
gets your product into production much 


faster 








e - © os 
S74 the morning! £ oe Spincraft is compiling valuable data which 
“eae will show you how to apply the advantages 
It's those luxuriously comfortable a of Spincraft's precise metal spinning. You 
beds at all E need this information for your war and peace- 


DEWITT OPERATED HOTELS es time product design—it tears away the veil of 


mystery with which the ancient metal spin- 





ning craft has always surrounded itself. 


Iu C. leveland Iu Columbus P ® 





are ae BY: ng immediatly for Buletn'A 
4n Lancasior,O. In Corning, N.Y. MILWAUKEE METAL SPINNING CO. 


THE LANCASTER THE BARON STEUBEN in : 3502 West Pierce Street 
Vy MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Greater Tonnage 


AMERICAN 


SHEAR KNI 








tinue steady and mills report large back- 
logs 

General Electric Co. is low t la- 
coma at $9780, for furnishing carrier 
telephone equipment for the municipal 
light department 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. Canada’s steel sup- 


ply is now sufficient for all war needs 
C. D. Howe, minister of munitions and 
supply, announced. This position has 
been reached only through drastic reduc- 
tions in use of steel for essential civilian 
consumers, and by substantial increas 
| imports from the United States An- 
ther factor is the forced curtailment 
n building activities which has released 
} 


e tonnages A decided shortage o 
steel materials is reported for civilian 


ind nonessentia use, but occasi nal a 


ions are being made for such pur 


Mills’ represeatatives state that orders 
covering a widely diversified list of steel] 
materials ar pouring into the mark 
While most of this covered lots of two 
to 15 or 20 tons a fair volume ranged 
from 100 to 500 or more tons. While a 
large part of the new business is in direct 
orders from the steel controller's depart- 
ment, orders for many of the smalle1 
products are placed direct 
and deliveries are being made according 
to the buyer's priority rating, and in oth- 
er instances when a surplus of 


cial material has been established by 


finished stee] 


some spe- 


producers 

Sheet orders are mainly for small lots, 
but cover a fairly representative group 
Domestic production is 
not sufficient for all requirements and it 


f war buvers 


is stated that large tonnages still are be- 
ing imported from the States. Small 
releases are being made to essential 
civilian consumers 

More action developed in wire prod- 
ucts during the past week or ten days, 
and some mills now report a fresh flow 
of orders from the farming areas for 
fencing Wire and nails for war plant 
use in packing has been gaining in vol- 
ume recently and mill representatives 
state that this consumption is well in ex- 
cess of the tonnages lost through cur- 
tailment in construction work. Wire 
mills are maintaining irregular opera- 
tions, depending on supply of wire rods 

Some easing in pig iron supply is re- 
ported but blast furnace operators have 
regained the position held at the first of 
the vear regarding stock piles. Demand 
has shown some betterment from foun- 
dries that are out of scrap. Sales for 
the week were approximately 8000 tons 
of which about 4000 tons were foundry; 
3000 tons malleable and 1000 tons basic 
iron. While melters are not placing 
quarterly contracts, they are making 
known their requirements to the steel 
controller, a month or two ahead of ac- 
tual needs 


Repeal of Texas Tax on 
lron Ore Being Sought 


Repeal of the tax of 5 cents per ton 
on iron ore mined in Texas is asked by 
the Lone Star Steel Corp., which is 
building a blast furnace at Daingerfield, 
Tex., and hopes to obtain government 
funds for a steel plant. The company 
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Ready to Produce 
ALL SMALL PARTS for: 


* Communication Units + Hose Clamps 
* Electrical Controls + Bomb Releases 
+ Aircraft Components + Ordnance Items 
« Ammunition Boxes + Marine Equipment 


* Centralize your procurement of fasteners 
and small “cold upset’’ parts at Central 
Screw Company. Examine the Central 
products shown above. These and many 
more are used extensively for vital arma- 
ment assemblies. 


Absolute uniformity in size, shape and 
quality will speed assembly of finished 
products that invite rigid inspection. Let 
Central show what this dependable uni- 
formity and accuracy can mean to you 
Send your specifications to Central for 
prompt action 


CENTRAL 


SCREW COMPANY 
3517 Shields Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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and Sand Rolls. 


CHILLED ROLLS and ROLLING MILL 


‘‘Red Circle’’ heat treated Alloy and Plain Chilled Rolls for three and four-high 
Mills, Sheet and Tin Mills. Moly Rolls, Nickel Chilled, Grain Rolls, Cold Rolls 


Sheet and Tin Mills of all kinds, Roll Lathes, Steam Doublers, Sheet Pack 
Carriers, Stretcher Levellers and Rolling Mill Machinery built to specifications. 


Let HYDE PARK Quote on your next requirements 


HYDE PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co. 


HYDE PARK (Pittsburgh District) PENNSYLVANIA 


MACHINERY 











COWLES 


ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 


for Modern Requirements 


Highest Quality . . . . Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialization 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


ilso Manufacturers of 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















BEALL «antunk 


SPRING WASHERS 


KEEP BOLTED ASSEMBLIES 
TIGHT 


BEALL pring Washers compensate for wear, 
bolt-stretch, corrosion and break-down of finish. 
They meet rigid Army, Navy and Air Co speci- 
tions. Available in Carbon Steel, Stainless 
teel, Phosphor Bronze, Everdur and Monel 
Metal. Finished in Cadmium Plate, Galvanized, 
Silver and Parkerized. IMMEDIATE SHIP- 
MENT of all standard sizes. 


WIRE US your requirements 














':] 7:18 Ge tele) Miceme re +r aoe 


EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 


To Speed Victory! 


WE ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 


: RK merican : 


COLD PIPE, CONDUIT and TUBE BENDING MACHINES 


















Write Air Mail for printed matter 
Quick Deliveriss—— 
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Twelve types to select from. Hand oper- 
4 4. : ated capacities |, to 6" inclusive. Motor oper- 
gg ttre W bte so lagen ‘ beats 
—— A few of our More Than 12,000 Cus- MWOCTICUN 
tomers: Bureau of Ships, Wash., D.C.; Henry 


ING 


J. Kaiser Co., Calif; Pacific Bridge Co.; Beth- | PIPE BENDING MACHINE 


Co.; Stone & Webster Engineering Corp.; 
E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


17 PEARL ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 



























claims the tax adds greatly to the cost 
of pig iron and makes it impossible to 
compete with furnaces in Alabama. A 
bill is before the legislature for repeal. 
It is argued that while the tax might be 
borne for wartime production it would 
be prohibitive in peacetime. 













Reamer Prices Reduced 


Wendt-Sonis Co., Hannibal, Mo., an- 
nounces a 20 per cent reduction in 
prices of W-S standard reamers, effec- 
tive April 1, applying to the company’s 
entire line of straight and tapered shank 
carbide-tipped reamers from “% through 
1% inches. The reduction results from 
increased volume of production and ac- 
quisition of new facilities. 




















We are fully aware of the importance of “time 










table deliveries’? in war production. Many of 






America’s leading manufacturers entrust their 






Resources Planning Board 
precision tool problems to us because they have Assailed for “Loose Thinking” 


Assailing the government for not stat- 





confidence in the accuracy of our work as well . 
ing its “specific war aims”, Donald D. 






as the promptness of our service. Conn, executive vice president of the 








Transportation Association of America, 
told the Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board meeting in Buffalo last week that 
“there is no better example of the loose 
thinking or of a bureaucracy attempting 
to balance its house in quicksands than 





PRECISION 
TOOL 
MAKERS 































Thi the conception of postwar transportation 
CONN ECTIC recently presented to the American pub- 

—— lic by the National Resources Planning 
Board”. 


The planning board, he said, “recom- 





mends steps which would make govern- 


ment ownership inevitable.” 





The board estimated loadings in the 
Great Lakes region in the second quar- 
ter will be 535,031 cars, compared with 


545,118 estimated for first quarter and 
- - actual 535,266 cars in second quarter, 
1942. However, freight tonnage to be 


moved in the second quarter will be 





. . considerably greater than a year ago, 
A going business requiring nation - wi due to the heavier loading of cars or- ! 
dered by ODT. , 
New officers elected are: President, 
$ Frank J. Armstrong, Detroit; vice presi- 
500 000.00 dent, L. H. Baughman, Toledo; chair- 
, man of the executive committee, C. T. 


(CASH) Stripp, Cleveland, and _secretary-treas- 
for entire plant and equipment. urer, B. c. Weaver, Detroit 





distribution. Will pay up to 


We have been established many years as OPA Clarifies Ruling 

On Used Steel Tank Sales 
Ruling issued by OPA to the effect 

that used steel tanks sold by any person 


manufacturer and distributor of automotive 
parts. Write Box 876, co STEEL, Penton 


Bldg.., Cleveland, Ohio, giving complete who did not acquire them for purpose of 


iitaiie resale are exempt from the general maxi- 
mum price regulation is applicable only 
s to such used tanks as are covered by 

that regulation. 
J. N. Cole, acting chief counsel, Ma- 
chinery Branch, WPB, says the ruling 
is not applicable to used steel tanks 








covered by regulations other than 


the GPMR. 
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PERFORATING 

5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Il. 


New York Office—i14 Liberty St. 


iN) 
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CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Ill. 


HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cote small-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting moterial. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 

37 Dundaff Street Carbon ale, Pa 

Sales Offices in Principal Cities 

Please Consult Telephone Directory 
Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Eleva- 
tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 
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LIFTING MAGNETS — Improved Design—Greater lifting Capacity 


SEPARATION MAGNETS —Stronger Pullin 
MAGNET CONTROLLERS — With Avtomoti« 


'. . fie ; « i« 


g Capacity 
Quick Drep 


a 


years since 1892—and today we 


are still making quality gears and 


continue to distribute 


Ramsey 


Silent Chain Drives and Couplings. 


In wor and peace Simonds Gears 


have stood the test of time and 


wear—that is why they 


widely used everywhere. 


ore so 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“E” for Excellence 


TimeuGceahaliltamentlmm ells ameler 


tion of the Army and Navy, 
the management and personne! 
of The Weatherhead Company 
recognize that the award car- 
ries with it not only an honor 
but a grave responsibility. W%< 
will discharge that responsi 
bility by making every eftort to 
increase the flow of vital parts 
for ‘planes, tanks, trucks, ships, 
combat cars, radios and muni- 
cions which Weatherhead 
plants have been turning out at 


the rate of millions every day' 


Ok 1/re 4aQ UWVith 


Weatherhead 


WEATHERHEAD CO 
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Branch of WPB, 
New York, 
opportunities: 


S-11-21191: \ 


S-11-21230: 


S-11-21150; 


Branch of WPB, 334 
is seeking contractors 


Ss. 


NEW BUSINESS 








Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed 





SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES 


Data on subcontract work are issued by regional offices of the War Production Board. 
Contact either the office issuing the data or your nearest field office. Write, don’t tele- 
phone, and mention key letters and numbers appearing before each item te assure prompt 


attention and avoid delay. 


office Contract Distribution 
122 East Forty-Second street. 
the following subcontract 


New York 


renorts 


§-11-21193: A Rochester, N. Y., prime con 
tractor is seeking subcontracting facilities 
on a No. 6 B & S screw machine. Material, 


SAE 1112 steel. Quantity, 10,000 pieces to be 


machined. Materials and tools will be sup 
plied by prime 

S-11-21212: New Jersey concern wishes to 
place subcontracting work immediately on 
booster fuses requiring threading machine 
facilities on turret lathes up to 2% to $ 
inch capacity Material, WD-1010 and 1020 


350,000 Material to be 


contractor 


steel Quantity, 


furnished by primes 


New England manufacturer 


desires facilities for high-pressure die cast- 
ings as well as the machining and plating 
of such castings Quantities required are 
3000 of each item Material, Navy bronze 
Tolerances, commercial Threading facili 


ties required 


\ New York 


concern is seeking subcontracting facilities to 


Screw machines 


make 5,000,000 dowel pins per month. Ma 
chine needed, B & S No. O of similar 
Spherical washers, 2,000,000 per month 
Machine needed, %-inch automatic Fuze 
magazine, roughing operations, no threads, 
1,000,000 per month. Machines needed, 
one to four-spindle automatics. Booster 


bodies, roughing operations, no threads, Ma 


chine needed, 1'%-inch, four-spindle auto 
matics 
S-11-15115: A Brooklyn manufacturer is seek- 


ing subcontracting facilities to manufacture 
gear blanks and other parts, Work con 
sists of turning, boring and milling Mate 


rial is brass, bronze and steel Machines re 
quired, turret lathes, engine lathes with turret 
millers and Bridge 
cutting purposes 


attachments, horizontal 
port vertical millers for fly 
lolerances are close. 

New Jersey manufacturer is seek 
subcontracting facilities to machine fuze 
L112 steel Quantity, 30,000 per 
Size, 4.145 inches long by 24-inch 
minus .005 


furnished 


ing 
parts of 
month 

diameter plus or 
Ten run will be 
Machine required, 2%-inch six-spindle auto 
2 fit on threads 


Tolerance, 
months Cases 


matic screw machines No 


Contract Distribution 
Midland Bank building, 
for the following: 


Minneapolis office, 


O. No. 373: Local prime contractor has 
work for a number of. turret lathes, 1% to 
2 inches, or engine lathes with turret heads 
Material is furnished, quantities are large and 
work Drawings and specifi 
cations available 


0. No, 374: 


starts at once 
Parts, clamp nuts, bushings, 
etc Twenty-seven small items in quanti- 
ties of 1000 up, of each. Work is ideally 
suited to plants that have made perishable 


tools for ordnance Calls for small turret 
lathes, hand screw machines and grinders. 
38 


Buescher-II-I: 


Buescher 11-2: 


Buescher- 10-1: 


Material, cold-rolled steel, stainless steel and 
brass Priority, AA-1 Tolerance, .001 to 
.005. Drawings at Minneapolis office 

S. O. No. 381: Part, coupling for plastic pipe, 
3 «x 3% inches. Requires turret lathe, 
thread cutting. Material, welded or seam 
less steel tubing or gray or malleable cast 
ings. Deliveries, 7500 per month Prior 
ity, AA-l. Drawings available 

S. O. No. 383: Job covers cups, machine 
parts, in two sizes, 500,000 of each De 


liveries 75,000 per month, starting April | 
Contractor will furnish free-machining stain 
less steel, ground to size and will also fur 
nish all gages Drawings are available 


S. O. 382: Part, nut. Quantity is 250.000 
with deliveries of 50,000 per month. Mate 
rial, free-machining stainless steel, is fur 
nished. Requires machining, centerless 
grinding. Tolerance, .002 Drawings avail 
able 

S. O. No. 387: Marime anchor chain, each 
link about 8% inches long, stock 1%-inch 
Six lots, each of 210 fathoms Forged 
from wrought iron Priority AA-! First 


lot delivered in 60 days, second in 90 days 
and others at 45 days intervals Drawings 


and specifications supplied. Further oppor 

tunity later for similar requirements 

Philadelphia Office, Contract Distribution 
Branch, Production Division, WPB, Broad 


Street Station building, 
subcontract opportunities: 


reports the following 


Bellert-11-1: A New England manufacturer re 
quires additional facilities for supplying and 
machining three small parts. Malleable iron 
castings or steel, SAE 1010 to 1030 
uous production, 2500 of each item per week 


Contin 


starting in May. Machine tools required, 
turret lathe I2-inch diameter 2%-inch bar 


or automatic multiple-spindle screw machine 
to %-inch. 


A Delaware concern requires 26 


sets of cylindrical forging die inserts (five 
dies to a set). Requirements: six séts, one 
set every ten days after receipt of order 
until May 1; twenty sets, one set every six 


days for a period of four months. Dimen 
sions, 7 inches diameter x 17% inches long 
Die holes 3.757 te 5.429 inches. Material 
will be furnished, 17% x 7%-inch half round 
hardtem steel blocks. Brinell 3.40 to 3.55 
Prinis at Philadelphia office 

A government agency 
facilities for manufacturing ZO tubular con 


requires 


densers, 1578 tubes, 2000 square feet cool 
ing surface. Material will be supplied, 
shell and cast steel. Tubes are cop- 
per-nickel alloy “%-inch O.D. x .049-inch 


thick. Tolerance, No. 3 fit. Hot well te be 
tested to hydrostatic pressure 25 pounds per 
square inch. All welding to be in accordance 
with general specifications for machinery 
S1-4, class AS. Annealing for welding will 
not be required. Prints and specifications at 
Philadelphia office. 

A Penmsylvania manufacturer 





and Pending 


requires additional facilities for production of 


chain fittings. Various sizes, ranging from 
%-inch to 2% inches. Material will be fur 
nished by prime contractor for at least a 
portion of the requirement. Dies to be sup 
plied by subcontractor. Die blocks will be 
available for die sinker. Equipment required, 
1000 to 8000-pound drop forge hammers 
Prints, specifications and samples at Phila 
delphia office 

Chicago office, Contract Distribution Branch 


of WPB, 226 West Jackson Boulevard, is seek- 
ing contractors for the following: 


AC Spark Plug Division, General Motors Corp., 


Flint, Mich., attention L. R. Steffen Prior 
ity AA-1. Job covers machining of hex spark 
plug bodies. Either single or multiple-spin 
dle automatic screw machines may be used 
Total requirements, 2,500,000 May be 
divided among several contractors Con 
tractor supplies SAE 1112 steel 

Fairbanks Morse Co., Beloit, Wis ittention 
Sven Vaule. Priority AA-1I Immediate fa 
cilities needed for manufacture of 150,000 
studs, % to 1'%-inch diameter, of various 
lengths All threads must have Class 
fits. Threads may be die cut, milled, rolled 
or ground as long as required fit is ob 
tained. Repeat orders may be expected. Con 
tractor supplies material 

West Bend Aluminum Co., West Bend, Wis 
attention N. A. Schowalter Priority AA-1 
Parts, piston seat and piston Quantities 
lots of 2500, 5000 and 10,000. Subcontrac 
tor to do entire job and furnish material 
Material, alloy steel Equipment, l-inch ca 


pacity single-spindle automatic screw ma 
chine, l-inch bar capacity turret lathe, 10 x 
24-inch universal cylinder grinder 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 

250 tons, radial gates, hoists and other equip 
ment, Alder and LaGrande dams, second 
Nisqually project, Tacoma, Wash., to Wor 
den-Allen Co., Milwaukee 

150 tons, girders for three steel bridges, rail 
road relocation, Tacoma Nisqually power 
project, to Pacific Car & Foundry Co 


Seattle 


PLATES ... 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 


100 tons or more, steel penstock, manifold, e! 
Tacoma Nisqually 
& Steel Co., 
$31,056 


bows, etc., power project 


Western Pipe San Francisco 


bidder, at 


PIPE woe 


CAST 


sole 


PIPE PENDING 


100 tons or more, Eighth avenne South system 
improvement, Seattle; 
Matt Malaspina, Seattle 


general contract to 


STEEL PIPE PLACED 
22.500 tons, 20-inch line pipe for East Ohio 
Gas Co., Cleveland, to Youngstown Sheet & 


Tube Co., Youngstown, O 
RAILS CARS... 
LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


locomo- 


Pere Marquette, twelve 2-8-4 freight 
tives for 1944 delivery; bids asked 


STEEL 





































For thousands of 
Important Uses 


r en, 



















PHOTO BY U.S. ARMY SIGNAL COMPS 


FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES 
on the job with the Army 


To supply the Armed Forces with their 
requirements of gun cleaning brushes is at 
present our first duty. Fuller Gun Cleaning 
Brushes are on the battle fronts, on battle 
ships, and on the planes. These brushes ‘ >. 
are made to Army and Novy specifications , STAM PINGS 
using the famous Fullergript method of 
construction. 

Inquiries from manufacturers who need 


producing war goods will have our prompt Hubbard 


brushes that are used in machines for 


attention. 








Parts like these accomplish 
important results in thou- 
sands of different ways. They 
are made from all kinds of 
materials. Hubbard experi- 
ence in the manufacture and 
application of these parts 
can help you decide the 
correct type or form, the 
kind of material, and assist 
in solving your problem. 
Tell us what you want to 
accomplish. 













WIRE FORMS 







SPRINGS - STAMPINGS - WIRE FORMS - WASHERS - COTTERS 


The FULLER BRUSH Company M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 






Industrial Division, Dept. 8c 
3582 MAIN STREET - HARTFORD, CONN. 704 Central Ave. 







Send for Catalog and Selector Charts. Special Couplings engineered. Write 






LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 4973 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pontiac, Mich. 





FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


SIMPLEST TIE-UP OF POWER SPEED-PRODUCTION 


Longer life cf drive and driven machinery is assured because of simple design and free 
floating load cushions. No other construction so free from power-wasting internal friction 


L-R FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS—Non-lubricated. Correct misalignment, insure smooth power flow 











INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND ANY QUESTIONS 4 ? 
INVOLVING PRODUCTION MACHINERY @ ” 
TRAILERS We have been de signing and manufacturing JIGS DIES, PUNCHES 
Caster ” Fifth Wheel ee pag lng Bare gh BB, tt Be 
ypes 
THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL 
TS Ce Oe re CO. AND MACHINE COMPANY cocumeus. onros 

















CONVERSION FACILITIES 


AVAILABLE 








for prompt rolling of billets into bars up to 
3%” Rounds, 3” Squares and 4” x 2” Flats 


THE MILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY — MILTON, PA. 





The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Saic” 





A ™. ake Money with the 
“SEWING MAGHNE or STEEL 


Yes, ‘“‘Simplified’’ controls give you accu- 
rate and effective coverage with a range 
of 1000 combinations of welding ‘heat’: 





























New “Practical Arc Welding’ Text Book 
and ready reference manual is jammed 
full ef latest procedures and techniques. 








making with WoBART eauis.  NEW...:Practical Arc 
ment with its modern design and Welding" Text Book and 


Exclusive Remote Control gives you all performance features. Send today 
these combinations ee matter how tar you for FREE catalog of the com- Manual, 7he Newest Editvon - 
work from the machine. Investigate today. plete Hobart line, dust off the Press, Order WOW: 


HOBART Bros. Co, Box $T334, Troy,0. — § DAYS Inspection FREE or COD. $20 
“One of the World's Largest Builders of Are Welders" 
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NEW BUSINESS 








aw 
A good design is the first 
step ...a good pattern and 
casting are the next, to in- 
sure accurate low-cost man- 
ufacture of any part. 


Behind the actual production 
of Wellman castings are 
many years’ experience in 
non-ferrous metals. This ex- 
perience is responsible for 
the skill and thoroughness 
required in every foundry 
operation, where precision 
castings are the standard. 


Castings in brass, bronze, 
Ampco bronze, heat treated 
aluminum and magnesium 
(Dowmetal). Patterns (metal 
or wood) of all sizes and 
designs, for use in our own 
or other foundries. 


THE WELLMAN BRONZE & ALUMINUM CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
2539 East 93rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


* 


Uckllbran 


MEANS WELL-CAST 





CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Cooper Construction Co., 572 
Maccabees building, has been awarded con- 
tract for addition to factory at 1940 Stanley 
avenue for Claude Sintz Inc. 

DETROIT—Giffels & Vallet Inc., 1000 Mar- 
quette building, is preparing preliminary 
plans for addition to aircraft plant at River 
Rouge, Mich., for Ford Motor Co. 

DETROIT—Boulevard Tool Co., 6150 Hamil- 
ton avenue, has been incorporated to deal 
in tools, dies, etc.; Henry J. Bock, 1184 
Vernier road, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 

DETROIT—American Tool & Mfg. Co., 3502 
West Fort street, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to deal in tools, dies, etc.; 
Milton Strauss, 600 Pingree avenue, Detroit. 

DETROIT—H. E. Beyster Corp., General Mo- 
tors building, architect, has completed plans 
and is taking bids for power house to be 
located in Pontiac, Mich., for Die-Typing 
Corp., 3-135 General Motors building. 

ROYAL OAK, MICH.—Hudson Tool & Ma- 
chine Co., 126 East Hudson street, has given 
contract to Trowell Construction Co., 1334 
Temple avenue, Detroit, for addition to its 
factory. 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Briggs Mfg. Co., 
11651 Mack avenue, Detroit, has let gen- 
eral contract for altering factory on Hollister 
avenue here to Harry Maring Jr. Inc., 536 
Lindley street. Estimated cost $40,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Whitney Chain & Mfg. 
Co., 237 Hamilton street, has let contract 
for one-story factory addition to Bartlett- 
Brainard Co., 103 Woodbine street. Cost 
estimated at $60,000. John T. Henderson, 
750 Main street, engineer and architect. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO—Defense Plant Corp. has author- 
ized increase in contract with Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., Buffalo, for additional plant facili- 
ties in Missouri; cost $825,000. 


NEW JERSEY 


MAHWAH, N. J.—American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., Ramapo Valley road, has let 
contract for one and two-story foundry build- 
ings to J. H. Steele & Son Inc., 48 North 
Second street, Paterson, N. J. 

PATERSON, N. J.—American Seitzfilter Co., 
204 Twenty-first avenue, has let contract for 
one-story manufacturing plant to Samworth 
Hughes Co., 177 Van Houten street. Cost 
$100,000. 


OHIO 


AKRON, O.—Akron Standard Mold Co., 1624 
Englewood avenue, has completed plans for 
increasing facilities by altering present build- 
ing and erecting additions. 

CLEVELAND —Allied Plating Corp., John Hal- 
lack, president, 277 East 156th street, has 
awarded contract for one-story factory build- 
ing to George Colcher, 369 East 200th street. 
Estimated cost $40,000. A. B. Loomis, 
10016 Burton avenue, architect. 

CLEVELAND—Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., C. 
Whittier, secretary-treasurer, 5901 Belford 
avenue, has awarded contract for factory ad- 
ditions, all one-story, to Sam W. Emerson 
Co., 1836 Euclid avenue. Emest McGeorge 
and W. R. Hargett, 9300 Quincy avenue, 
engineers. 


ILLINOIS 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Key Co., 2700 Me- 
Casland street, has plans by O. D. Conover, 
1740 East Twelfth street, Cleveland, for 


foundry, pattern shop, service and office 
buildings. Estimated cost $1,000,000. 


KENTUCKY 


BARDSTOWN, KY.—Defense Plant Corp. has 
authorized increase in contract with Gary 
Shapiro, Bardstown, for equipment of plant; 
cost $15,000. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Defense Plant Corp., Washing- 
ton, has acquired factory site in Highland- 
town area for manufacture of magnesium 
sand castings. 

BALTIMORE—Standard Gas & Equipment 
Corp., Bayard and Hamburg streets, has 
given contract for one-story warehouse te 
Consolidated Engineering Corp., 20 East 
Franklin street. Estimated cost $40,000. 


BALTIMORE—H. J. Dudley, 102 West Chase 


DETROIT 
LéLAND 
HOTEL 

















BB neateeeas a ON Ws. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYS TONE 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Ca 


talogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 























| Immediate Shipments of 


BARS-PLATES 
SHAPES-SHEETS 


From Stock 


We Also Offer 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OF FLAME CUT PLATES 
IM IRREGULAR SHAPES, CIRCLES, Discs, ETC. 











WIRE 


Iron — Steel — Alloy 
Round — Flat — Shapes 
All Sizes and Finishes 
Also Wire Screen Cloth 
The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 














WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 














Pickling of Iron and Steel | 


—By Wallace G. Imhof 


Price This book covers many phases 
Postpaid of pickling room practice and 
_ construction and maintenance 


$5.00 of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO, 
Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
429-8 











RYERSON 


CERTIFIED STEELS 





TOOL ST seb 
PROGRESS 


“DARWIN”: 


PIONEERS OF MODERN QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
ALLOY - TOOL- STEELS 
DARWIN & MILNER INC 


Producers of 


STAINLESS AND 
ALLOY STEELS 


EXTENSIVE FACILITIES 
FOR LARGE FORGINGS 


BARIUM STAINLESS STEEL CORPORATION 
Canton, Obio 


EMPLOYEES’ BADGES 
NUMBERED BUTTONS 
FIBRE TIME AND TOOL CHECKS 
CELLULOID CASES 


AIR MAIL—TELEPHONE—TELEGRAPH YOUR ORDERS! 


Three Long Distance lines, CEntral 4916-4917-4918. 
After six p.m. PR 6778. HUdson 5211. CEstral 0379. 
LARGE EQUIPMENT. EFFICIENT SUPERVISION. 
50 Years’ experience in back of us! 

We are ready to serve 24 hours a day. 








Send for Catalog. 


ST. LOUIS BUTTON COMPANY 
415 Lucas Avenue St. Lewis, Meo. 


Ne Orders Filled Without Priority Extension, 
Government Contract Number and fina! use. 
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NEW BUSINESS 





street, has been awarded contract for manu- 2850 South Twentieth street, will 









story factory addition H. lL. Mes 
West Wisconsin avenue, architect 






MISSOURI 





ST. LOUIS-—Defense Plant Corp. has increased UTAH 
its contract with White-Rodgers Electric Co., : 
s . > » . 
t. Louis, to provide additional equipment SALT LAKE CITY—Kalunite 
for plant in Missouri; cost $150,000 






Linx " 









has additional Defense Plant Corp 






MILWAUKEI Crucible Steel Casting Co being erected 

























































Sharpsville, Penna. 
Neville Island, Penna. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 





FOR 76 YEARS 
...foundrymen have recognized Hanna quality as 
a standard for comparison. Such a reputation is 
especially significant today, when close adherence 

to specifications is so important. 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
Buffalo Detroit New York Philadelphia 





rhirty-third street South, Salt L 








build tac- 


facturing building and two additions at 1301 tory addition R. W. Dwyer, 5617 West 


Wicomico street for Defense Plant Corp Washington boulevard, architect 
Revere Copper & Brass Co., lessee. Esti MILWAUKEE—Western Metal Specialty Co 
mated cost $30,000 3043 North Thirtieth street, will build two- 


smer, 231 


600 West 
ake City, 
grant of 


WISCONSIN $990,000 to provide more buildings and 


equipment at Kalunite processing plant now 








THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


Boston 





















CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—Gay Engineering Corp. will 
erect factory at 2707 East Twelfth street 
Estimated cost $21,416. 

LOS ANGELES—Union Oil Co., 617 West 
Seventh street, will build gasoline absorp- 
tion plant, Santa Maria Valley Estimated 
cost $500,000 

SELBY, CALIF American Smelting & Refin 
ing Co. sustained damage to its plant by 
fire recently 


WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Multi-Products En 
gineering Co. has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital by E. C. Olney & Associates 
411 Sunset building, to engage in machine 
shop business 

rACOMA, WASH Tacoma-Pacific Machine 
& Iron Works has been incorporated at $50, 
000 to manufacture machinery and appli 

unces, by Ivar Dahl & Associates, 759 Port 


of Tacoma road 


CANADA 


VANCOUVER, B.C Steelweld Ltd 1571 
Main street, has awarded contract for fac 
tory, costing approximately $25,000 

HAMILTON, ONT. Frost Steel & Wire Co 
Ltd.. 250 Lottridge street, will start work 
soon on plant addition and installation of 
equipment to cost about $25,000 

KINGSTON, ONT Thomas G. Bishop Engi 
neering Co., 382 King street East, D. I 
Jackson, manager, will start work imme 
diately on addition and repairs to plant, to 
cost about $20,000, with equipment 

LONDON, ONT Kelvinator of Canada Ltd 
1152 Dundas street East, C. W. Haden, gen 
eral manager, will build plant addition to 
cost $10,000, equipment extra 

MALTON, ONT Victory Aircraft Ltd., in as 
sociation with Department of Munitions and 
Supply, Ottawa, R. T. Donald, secretary, has 
extended general contract given to Milne & 
Nicholls Ltd., 57 Bloor street West, Toronto, 
to include number of other plant units which 
will cost about $325,000, including equip 
ment Ewart, Armer & Byam, Excelsior Life 
building, Toronto, consulting engineers 

rORONTO, ONT Link Brass & Copper Cs 
108 River street, has plans by B. Brown 
architect, 21 Dundas square, and bids will 
he called soon for plant addition to cost $10 
000, equipment extra 

rORONTO, ONT Howard Furnace Co. Ltd 
SS1 Yonge street, has given general con 
tract to Finley McLachlan Ltd 568 Oriole 
parkway, for plant addition, to cost $25,000 
equipment extra 

WESTON, ONT Canada Cycle & Motor Co 
Ltd., Dufferin street, has given general con 
tract to Ramsay Contracting Co. Ltd 39 
Indian Road Crescent, Toronto, for plant ad 
dition costing $25,000, equipment extra I 
Pringle & Son Ltd., 501 Excelsior Life build 
ing, Toronto, engineer 

WINDSOR, ONT Defense Industries Ltd 
head office C.LI House, Montreal, has 
given general Contract to Allan Constru« 
tion Co. Ltd., 44 Wyandotte street East, for 
plant here to cost about $500,000, includ 
ing equipment 

MONTREAL, QUE Sicard Limite 2055 
Bennett avenue, is considering plans for plant 
addition on Aird avenue, estimated to cost 
about $50,000, with equipment 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Pacific Rail 
way Co., Windsor station, is having plans 
prepared by its own staff for alterations, ad 
ditions and _ installation of equipment at 
Angus shops here to cost approximately 
$325,000 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Crane Ltd., 3800 St. Pat 
rick street, is having plans prepared by 17 
Pringle & Son Ltd., 485 McGill avenue, for 
pipe plant and installation of two 5-ton 
cranes, six jib cranes, boiler plant, power 
substation and other equipment at total cost 
of about $375,000 
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ANY SHAPE e ANY MATERIAL . COMPLETE FACILITIES 
Write for Free Forging Data Folder. Helpful, Informative 
JH. WILLIAMS & CO., “The Drop-Forging People’ BUFFALO, N.Y. 

















SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 






CLEVELAND OHIO, U. S. A. 
“He Profits Most Better Steel 
Who Serves Best”’ ee Castings 


Write for Prices and 
Delivery on Natco 


LONGER LENGTH 
SLEEVES and 
RUNNER BRICK 
also on other 

~~ &. types of 

NATCO POURING PIT REFRACTORIES 


More than 50 years experience in the manufacture of quality clay products 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 
GENERAL- OFFICES PITTSBURGH, PA 
Manufacturers of Natco Insulating Refractory Brick 

















THE J. E. BAKER COMPANY 


——— === Producers 

DEAD BURNED DOLOMITE 

LOW SILICA LIMESTONE 
CHEMICAL AND FLUXING LIME 
——=———————————— YORK, PA. —_—_— 














— | MFGRS OF 
BROOKE fe 
: P | a 
7 FOUNDRY 
PP I dé; ; R o N BASIC 
GREY FORGE 
MALLEABLE 
E. & G6. BROOKE IRON CO. BEssEMeR 

BIRDSBORO, PENNA LOw PHOS. 




















mit how to do it. 
Second Edition, com out how t . 


set forth in this new volume. 


must have. 


erence. 
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CHAPTERS 

The Abrasive Materials 

How Grinding Wheels Are 
Made 

Surface Qualities and Finishes 

Selecting the Right Wheel 
For the Job 

Wheel Shapes and Sizes 

Truing. Dressing and Balancing 


By Johnson Heywood Tool and Cutter Sharpening 
— 7 he ——a Sharpening Cemented Carbide 
® The New Book of “KNOW HOW” that “TELLS HOW Tools 
. . } Cylindrica Grinding 
a practical volume for every man interested in modern grind Grinding Cams end Othe 
Ovut-of-Round Surf ‘ 
ing methods and applications plates 
Today's production, with a premium on “Know How internal Grinding 
urtace srinding 
depends on men that can do a job, or know where to find “Disk Grinding 


—— wy the’ Griatiog “Grinding Wheels and Theis Uses covers the entire "Grinding Dies and Molds 
Wheel Manufacturers As field of grinding _ a study twenty-nine < hapter re yg 
‘ ning 

t . , 
y mace ena gl he heads will show how broad its scope really is Superfinishing 

; : ; Y . . *Preparing Metallographic 
436 illustrations and fig Shop executives can turn to this book for practical help Secchmene 
sane, Suey Someaee, eee ; ; Cutting Off With Abrasive 
$3.00* Postpaid *plus on everyday grinding problems; grinding machine operators Wheels 
additional 9c for state : : 
sales tax on orders for or apprentice operators, can use it to good advantage Stu nar S Abrasives in Non 

; ; ; ° etaliworking ndustries 
delivery in Ohio dents in trade and technical schools and colleges can profit Grinding Castings, Welds 


from the operating experience of engineers, designers, foremen and employes as Mew Te Cut Costs end tncrense 


This 436 page book, with 29 chapters and 436 illustrations and figures, is the *Mew chantere edifed ln thie 
only up-to-date book of its kind on the market today. Fifteen tables of Wheel Second Edition 
Recommendations and 4 other appendices provide working data that every operator APPENDICES 


_— , : . tion 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY!— Orders will be filled the same day received tension @Gumscund Qseem 
. mendations 
Order your copy now and have this valuable handbook ready for immediate ref Wheel Geecbene ‘end. Salete 


STEEL—Book Department—Penton Building, Cleveland, O. Pe nan 


LBS FINEST PRE-FINISHED METALS SHEETS & COILS 





x ma ‘ _ 
< 1310 SECOND ST. PERU, ILLINOIS 








Theory of Grinding 


Use of Grinding Fluids 


Centerless Grinding 
"Thread Grinding 


*Gear Grinding 


and Billets 


Production 
Seme Tips for Product Designers 


Table of Wheel Recommenda 


Tips 
Standard Grinding Wheel 






























USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 








MATERIALS 









sn MILLS 


FOR SALE 












l Mill consisting of 1 pinion stand, 


12 

2 stands 3-high, 1 stand 2-high. 

1—20” Mill top and bottom screw 1 stand 
and 1 pinion 

1—400 H.P. Allis-Chalmers synchronous 

motor, speed 450 RPM, direct connected 

to a 500 H. Falk Herringbone gear re- 

ducer speed 2.85 to 1 


to 


Lewis Wire Coilers. 


SCHNITZER STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
5250 N. W. Front Ave. Portiand, Ore. 


RELAYING RAIL 


Practically all weights—Anv quantitv. Im- 
mediate shipment, strictly first quality re- 
conditioned Relaying Rail and Accessories. 
Write, Wire, or Phone 
MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
Charleston, W. Va. 











RAIL-ACCESSORIES 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


° souGHT -  soLD . 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
414 First Ave., So. 2280 Woolworth Bidg. 
Seattle, Wash. New York, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 
USED PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
STEEL RODS, STEEL BUILDINGS, 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT. 
INDUSTRIAL 
SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
1044 Canal Bidg., New Orleans, La. 








FOR SALE 
1 — FR-252 HOSKINS FURNACE 


20” x 13” x 36” 

220 Volt 60 Cycle, Complete with 
Temperature Control Equipment. 
Reply Box 882, 

STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — Swuper-quality machine- 
reconditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 

NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
‘rogs, Switches, Tie Plates, and all other 
Track Accessories. 

Although our tonnages are not as large as here- 

tofore, most sizes are usually available from ware- 

house stocks. 

Every effort made to take care of emergency 

requirements. Phone, Write or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 








BUY — SELL — RENT 


CARS, LOCOMOTIVES, CRANES 
STEEL SHEET PILING, PILE HAMMERS 
HOISTS, DERRICKS, TANKS, COMPRESSORS 
BOILERS, TURBINES, DIESEL ENGINES, ETC. 
MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY EQUIPMENT Co. 
503 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 

















FOR SALE 


1—Detroit Rex Products Company 
Degreaser, for degreasing wire in 
coils. Automatic operation. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 











FOR SALE 
RAILROAD SCALES, CRANES, ETC. 
One—BUDA 80 ton railroad scale, 46 ft.; 
One—Fairbanks-Morse type E 150 ton rail- 
road scale, 50 ft.; one 15 ton Brownhoist 
locomotive crane. Also several overhead 
electric travelling cranes; railroad steam 
locomotives; relaying rails; spikes and bolts. 
Write for complete information. 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d Street Kansas City, Kansas 


SELLERS—BUYERS—TRADERS 


More WRON & STEEL 55 
PRODUCTS _,.,. 





for Your 





Dollar! INC. Experience 
13462 S. Brainard Ave. 
* Chicage, tilinols . 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 
















FOR SALE 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
AND TANKS 
PIPE AND BOILER TUBES 


30%. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yds., Illinois 








—REBUILT— 


BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 


Connersville-Roots positive biowers. 
Centrifugais for gas and off burning. 
Sand biast, grinder and dust exhausters. 
Ventilating fans and roof ventilators. 


GENERAL BLOWER CO. 


404 North Peoria St. Chicage, ti. 





GEAR CUTTERS, Spur 30’, 36° & 40°, G & E 
GEAR PLANERS, Bevel 36°'& 54” Gleason, M.D. 
GRINDER, Cy!. 18°x30°x96" Norton, M.D 
HAMMER, Steam Forging 1100 Ib. N-B-P 
HAMMER, STEAM Forging 2000 ib. Morgan 
LATHE, Geared Head 43°x23 ’.N-B-P, M.D 
STRAIGHTENER, 12-roll Kane & Roach, M.D 
STRAIGHTENER, Wire Shuster, cap. 5/8” 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 
28th Street & A. V. R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Grinder, Roll 30°x76" Farrel, M.D 
Keyseaters, No.2 M.& M. & No. 2 Baker 
Shaper, 36° Morton Draw Cut 

Shear, Rotary 3/4" Newbold, 50° gap 
Shears, Alligator, 1"—4”" 

Slotter, 12° Putnam, 33° table, B.D 
Straightener, 48°--17 rolle—4" dia 
Straightener, 54°17 rolle-——4-1/4" dia 
Straightener, No. 2 Sutton, 3-1/2" M.D 
Testing Machine, 400,000 Ib Riehle B.D 


WEST PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
1208 Heuse Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











WANT TO PURCHASE 
4 inch O.D. Boiler tubes; steel pipe - 
all sizes; Valves; Fittings; io dotrd 
plants; Mills; railroads; _machogn, = 
Write. wire or 
SONKEN- GALAMBA. CORP. 


108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 
We buy and sell. Cet our quotations. 














d Material Difference 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 
1} PRODUCTION HEAT TREATING 





COMMERCIAL METALS TREATING 


INC 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 











Castings 





KING FOUNDRIES, 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, 
alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
Wood. Iron. Brass. aud Aluminum Pattern work. 





INC., NORTH WALES. 
also 


ROLLING MILLS 


and EQUIPMENT 
FRANK B. FOSTER 


B29 OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURGH PA 
- FOS ‘ 

















KIRK & RLUM 


WELDED MACHINE BASES, 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


8 ae 
GEAR and BELT GUARDS 


Pressed Stee Louver Pane 


Plates 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 
























Opportunities 





Opportunities 





FOR SALE 


STEEL FOUNDRY 


(WEST COAST) 


150 to 200 tons of finished 
castings monthly, medium size 


Wire or Write to 


FRANK B. FOSTER — 829 OLIVER BLDG. — PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FOR SALE 
STEEL FOUNDRY BUILDING 


Size 133 x 133 
Railway Siding— 

72” Whiting Cupola Complete 
Formerly Equipped with Heavy Crane 
61’ Main Aisle—36” Lean-to Both Sides 
This building can be dismantled 
The Foster Stove Co. Ironton, Ohio 








EXPEDITING 
National—on the spot expediting 
and material procurement service 
where you want it when you need it. 

WHITNEY-MILLER & ASSOCIATES 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Phone—Wabash 5212 











Help Wanted 





PRODUCTION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


For Forge and Machine 
Shop Operation 


Must be an experienced organ- 
izer able to 
force of 500 people to attain 
Must 


also have technical knowledge 


train and direct 


maximum production. 
and experience on forge, heat 
treat, and machine shop equip- 
and same. 


ment operation of 


Middle-western location. 


Address Box 881, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 











SMALL MANUFACTURER OF LIGHT EQUIP- 
ment desires research engineer to develop new 
products for the post war period. There is a 
permanent position in our western Pennsylvania 
plant for a man with mechanical and electrical 
experience. Applicant must be citizen, 35 to 50 
years of age, and a graduate mechanical engi- 
neer. When replying, give education, experience, 
references, age and salary desired. Reply Box 
857, STEEL. Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


GENERAL SHEET AND STEEL PLATE FAB- 


ricators in need of Mechanical Engineer capable 
designing, making detailed shop drawings and 
bills of material. Excellent future, right party 
Growing concern. Dallas Tank & Welding Com- 
pany, Inc., P. O. Box 5351, Dallas, Texas. 


March 29, 1943 


Help Wanted 


FURNACE ENGINEER 


Permanent position with long estab- 
lished and progressive Eastern manu- 





facturer of heat treating furnaces. 
Applicant must have at least ten 
years of designing experience on 


medium-sized furnaces, be thorough- 
ly familiar with standard furnace 
construction and capable of advanced 
designing for future operations. 
Substantial salary to start with un- 
limited possibilities. For an _ inter- 
view at our expense, kindly furnish 
detailed experience and qualifications 
in writing. Reply Box No. 866, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 











WANTED BY ESTABLISHED TOOL STEEL 
Manufacturer, experienced Tool Steel Salesman 
for Michigan Territory. Knowledge of metal- 
lurgy necessary. Write giving full details and 
draft status to Box 879, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland. 


WANTED: FIRST CLASS LAYOUT MAN FOR 
sheet and steel plate products, also first class 
fitters and welders. Reply Box 846, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bidg., Cleveland. 


SALESMAN—FAMILIAR WITH ALLOY AND 
stainless mill products. Replies confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 884, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 


Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS—This advertising serv- 
ice of 33 years’ recognized standing negotiates 
for high salaried supervisory, technical and ex- 
ecutive positions. Procedure will be individualized 
to your personal requirements and will not con- 
flict with Manpower Commissien. Retaining fee 

ected by refund provision. Send for details. 
> = BIXBY, Inc., 110 Delward Blidg., Buffalo, 





Notice of Sale 






RECEIVER'S SALE 


that by 
Pleas of Mont- 
the 6th day of 
at public auc 


virtue of an 


hereby given 
Court of Common 
Ohio, made on 
I will offer for sale 
14th day of April, 1943, at ten 
o'clock A.M. on the premises the following de- 
scribed real estate and other property of The 
Brookville Bridge Company 
Situate in the Village of Brookville. 
of Montgomery. and State of Ohio, 
Lots numbered Three Hundred Sixteen 
(316). Three Hundred Seventeen (317) 
Three Hundred Eighteen (318). and Three 
Hundred Nineteen (319). and Sixty One 
hundredths (60/100) of an acre connecting 
the property with The P.C.C. & St. L. R. RB 


Notice is 
order of the 
gomery County, 
March, 19438, 
tion on the 


County 
being 


Also Lot Three Hundred Fifty-six (356) 

At the same time there will be offered the 
following chattels 

2 riveters; 3 electric motors: 2 Rock River 
Mch. Co. Punch & Shear welding machine 
gasoline engine & generator; Ford truck, 1937 
model; portable air compressor; emery stand and 
wheel; vise; small portable water pump; heavy 
timbers, trestles: angle irons; rivets; bolts: pul 
levs: line shafting: cable blocks: 1 ton pile driver 
steam hoist; movable crane and hoist; misc 


lumber; spikes: I Beams; 2 drawing tables; elec 
tric blue printing machine; 5 heavy air reamers; 
steel blue print cabinet: cross cut saws: corner 
air reamer; gages; aluminum paint; air ham 
mers; air grinders: Herring-Hall-Marvin safe; 
cabinet; 2 adding machines; Remington 
tvpewriter: 2 roll-tono desks; flat top desk: type 
writer desk; office chairs: air hose; cement break 
er, and other small tools too numerous to mention 

All chattels will be sold free of appraisement 
Said property both real estate and chattels will 
be offered at sale separately and as a whole or m 


sate 


collective parcels within the discretion of the 
Receiver and will be sold in the manner that 
will bring the most money. Terms of sale: Cash 


Sale to be subject to confirmation of the 


Common Pleas Court 


BYRON MURR 
515 Gas & Electric 
Dayton, Ohio, 

Dve & Ernst. Attorneys 
Eaton, Ohio 


Receiver. 


Bide 


Positions Wanted 


SECRETARY AND GENERAL MANAGER OF 


one oft the olde st steel warehouses in Cleveland 
area handling hot rolled, cold finished carbon 
and alloy, aircraft alloys and tool steels, desires 
to make a change. Has had complete supervision 
over purchasing. sales, priorities and office per 
sonnel. Can furnish statement of availability and 
best references from manufacturers and mills 


Willing to go anywhere 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


Married with one child 
Reply Box 869, STEEI 


SUPERINTENDENT-PRODUCTION MANAGER 

Welded steel fabrication, competent in all 
phases of costs, labor relations, methods, planning, 
scheduling and estimating. Years of experience 
in cutting and shearing, forming, press work, 
jigs and fixtures, design, layout, welding and 
machine work. Address Box 865, STEEL. Pen 
ton Bidg.. Cleveland 


ASSIST- 
expert 
Produc 


STEEL, 


WORKS MANAGER, 
Manager Systems 
mac hinery 
Box 877, 


EXECUTIVE: 
ant, or Production 
Steel fabrication and heavy 
tion Control, Incentive. Reply 
Penton Blidg., Cleveland 


EXPERIENCED PLATE SHOP SUPERINTEND- 
ent seeking position as superintendent or general 
foreman of a plant fabricating a general line of 
welded carbon and alloy steel plate construction 
Reply Box 880, STEEL. Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
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WORKERS 
Millions 























THESE CHARTS SHOW 
ESTIMATED PARTICI- 
PATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS (Members of 
Armed Forces Included 











Starting August 1942) 


STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 


There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving close to FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 





Here indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 


But there is still moreto bedone. As our armed 
forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 
the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 
Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
-and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
WAR BONDS. 


Gave wie 
War Savings Bonds 





This space is a contribution to America’s all-out wer effort by 


STEEL 
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One 5-pound Farval Dualine Valve * 
saved over 2 tons of critical bearing 


materials. 


Total savings on this job through 
positive lubrication by Farval 
amounted to over 200 tons of bearing 


metal in less than one year. 


And—75 Farval Valves on this Mill 
increased production by 375 tons 
every 24 hours. This remarkable 





increase in Output was obtained by 
eliminating the down time formerly 
required to lubricate, plus frequent 


shutdowns for bearing changes. 


The Farval Centralized System of 
Lubrication will protect your produc- 
tion schedules too—and will save 
Time—save Men—save Power— 


save Bearings. 


So little saves so much! 


THE FARVAL CORPORATION « 3270 East 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Automotive and Industrial Worm Gearing 
In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 
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Dodge-Timken Clamp Sleeve and Special Duty Pillow Blocks on a wire 
drawing machine manufactured by the Diamond Chain & Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., and installed in the plant of the Volco Brass 
and Copper Company, Kenilworth, New Jersey. This unit reduces '/2” 
square copper rod billets to hardened copper wire of 3/16” diameter. 


Capacity in excess of 225 feet per minute. 


You probably are using some Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings in your machines 
now; if so, you know you are getting more 
efficient performance as a result of this 
—for a few Timken Bearings are better 
than none in any kind of equipment. 


However, you'll never know what Timken 
Bearings really can do in the promotion 
of speed, precision and endurance until 
you have them throughout your machines 
—at every suitable point; for not until 
then will the machines be completely 


protected against friction; wear; radial, 
thrust and combined loads; and misalign- 
ment of moving parts. 


Engineers who take full advantage of 
Timken Bearings in the equipment they 
design are doubly valuable to their com- 
panies, because they give them not 
only better machines but also better 
selling machines—for "TIMKEN" is an 
accepted guide to quality among ma- 
chine buyers everywhere. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


The One Test For Every Decision— 
Will It Help To Win The War? 


“All There Is In Bearings’’ rapeprn ggiieR BEARINGS 


TIMKEN 
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